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TO 
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MT  DEAR  FRIEND, 

As  no  man  before  you  had  ever  con- 
ceived  the  :po$^bili1iy  of  exterminating 
a  distemp^5  ypw  tjJanfQr.ajonihilating  the 
most  fatal  fiOJrtRgion.  that,  ever  infested 
the  earth  ocoasioned  ixxuch  astonishment, 
and  drew  foitho  as  is:usual  with  works  of 
genius,  abundance  of  controlversial  produce 
tions.  For,  among  the  practitioners  of  the 
healing  arts,  Hygeia  found  enemies ;  and 
Disease  and  Death,  friends* 

The  aid  of  others  being  indispensable  for 
the  accomplishment  of  your  beneficent 
design,  t,  who  have  long  been  engaged  in 
endeavouring  to  promote  it,  resolved  to 


VI  DEDICATION* 

write  the  Histories  of  the  Small  Pox  and 
of  the  Vaccine,  that  by  displaying  to  the 
Public  the  baneful  effects  of  the  one,  and 
the  benign  consequences  of  the  other,  the 
value  of  your  surpassing  discovery  might 
be  justly  estimated. 

Accept  then  of  this  work,  with  all  its 
imperfections,  as  a  proof,  at  least,  of  my 
zeal  for  your  fame ;  and  of  my  ardour  for 
the  success  of  an  invention  calculated  to 
rescue  from  misery  and  death,  not  only  a 
large  proportion  of  those  human  beings 
who  now  exist,  but  also  of  those  who  shall 
see  the  light  in  succession,  down  to  the 
most  remote  periods  of  time. 

Whilst  I  breathe,  I  shall  remain, 
with  the  h^hest  esteem, 
your  Faithful  Friend, 

JAMES  MOOEE. 

CoNDUlT-STREETt  LoKDOH, 

May,  1815.  ■      •  .    •»  T^-' 
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CHAP.  I. 

VARIOUS   OPINIONS   ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE   SMALL   POX. 

TNFECTIOUS  diseases  spring  up  in  obscurity, 
-^  and  extend  indefinitely :  but  if  opposed  with 
judgment,  they  mighty  like  empires,  be  con- 
troled  ;  and  would  decline  and  fall. 

The  Small  Pox  has  past  through  the  first 
stages,  and  is  now  sinking  into' the  last.  Yet  some 
lovers  of  paradoxes  have  maintained,  that  this 
malady,  and  the  Measles,  with  which  it  was 
at  first  confounded,  were  coeval  with  the  hu- 
man race ;  and  were  described  under  different 
names  by  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Galen,  iEtius, 
and  other  antient  medical  writers.  The  last 
assertion    was    urged   briefly,    but   positively 
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bySalmasius  *  :  and  after  him,  Johannes  Hahnf, 
a  laborious  Dutchman  accumulated  many  pas- 
sages from  the  classics  to  prove  it :  he  has  not 
only  quoted  the  medical  writers,  but  he  sus- 
pected that  he  saw  in  the  comedies  of  Aristo- 
phanes, in  the  satires  of  Horace,  and  in  the 
Institutions  of  Quintillian,  allusions  to  persons 
pitted  with  the  Small  Pox*  Every  ugly  visage 
appeared  to  him  seamed  with  the  scars  of  that 
distemper. 

Though  this  work  was  most  satisfactorily  re- 
futed by  Dr.Werlhoif  t  Physician  to  the  Elector 
of  Hanover,  yet  the  opinion  continues  to  be  oc- 
casionally broached  by  certain  scholars,  who,  in 
fact,  are  the  libellers  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors  j  whose  works  are  distinguished  for  per- 
spicuity, the  first  quality  in  didactic  composi- 
t^ns.  Their  descriptions  of  diseases,  are  so 
dear  and  correct,  that  they  have  always  been 
recommended  by  men  of  taste  as  models  for 
imitation.  Would  they  have  merited  these  com- 
mendations, if  they  had  described  a  disease  of 
such  importance  as  the  SmaE  Pox,  in  language 
so  obscure  and  equivoc^,  that  only  a  few  mi- 
nute critics  can  find  out  what  disease  is  meant  ? 


*  CI.  Salmasii,  de  Annis  Climacteric.    Lug.  1648. 

j*  Variol.  Antiq.  Autor.  Johan.  Hahn. 

%  Wcrlboff.  Disquis^  Med«  de  VarioL  et  Aathrae.    1733. 


If  such  had  been  their  style,  those  remaming 
emanations  of  ancient  wisdom  would  be  as  little 
^orth  preserving,  as  the  heavy  lucubrations  of 
Johannes  Hahn. 

The  learned  Friend  *  ridiculed  agreeably,  this 
scholastic  prating,  which  acquires  all  its  plau- 
sibiUty  from  the  difficulty  of  givitig  correct 
ideas  of  appearances  by  words,  and  from  those 
employed  not  being  accurately  defined.  It 
is  only  a  few  years  since  Dr.  Willfin,  ob- 
serving these  defects,  endeavoured  to  supply 
them,  in  his  excellent  Treatise  on  Cutaneoi» 
Diseases,  by  annexing  coloured  prints  of  each 
malady ;  and  by  discriminating  every  name  by 
a  definition.  The  want  of  this  method  is  felt 
in  studying  the  works  of  the  antients,  in  which 
the  eruptions  are  merely  described :  and  as  some 
of  them  have  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Small  Pox,  there  mustlikewise.be  a  similitude. 
in  the  descriptions  t.  Indeed,  in  some  parti- 
cular cases,  the  resemblance  is.  so  great  as  to  de- 
ceive the  experienced.  But  an  author,  even  of 
moderate  capacity,  when  he  treats  of  the  Small 
Pox,  always  gives  those  striking  characteristics, 


^M 


*  **  Variolae  Graecis  fuerint  incognitse,  quicquid  nonnulH 
^  e  recentioribus.  contra  garriant."  Histor.  Medicin.  I.  Friend, 
M.D. 

f  JEtii  Tetrabili  Secunds  Serm.  i.  cap.  129. 
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which  make  it  impossible  to  mistake  the  ma« 
lady  of  which-  he  is  discoursing.  Let  any  of 
the  early  writers  on  the  Small  Pox,  Isaac  or 
Rhases  for  example,  be  examined :  it  will  be 
found  that  they  describe  the  breaking  out  of  the 
eruption,  its  advancement  to  maturity,  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pustules,  which  spread  over 
the  whole  body,  mouth  and  throat :  their  occa- 
sioning scars  upon  the  skin,  and  sometimes  opa- 
cities in  the  eyes.  They  also  recommended  a 
number  of  rejnedies,  though  quite  inadequate,  to 
smooth  the  skin,  and  to  clear  the  eyes  of  opaque 
spots :  an  account  like  this  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood J  but  it  is  fruitless  to  examine  the  Grecian 
authors  for  any  that  is  at  all  similar.  Erysipelas, 
erythema,  lepra,  herpes,  and  scrophula,  are 
fully  described  by  them  ;  pimples,  vesicles,  and 
pustules  are  also  spoken  of ;  but  there  is  no  ac- 
count of  a  distemper  clearly  characterised  like 
the  Small  Pox  by  the  Arabians,  though  they  were 
far  inferior  writers  to  Celsus,  Galen,  or  Aretaeus. 
There  is  also  another  disease,  which,  it  is  pretend- 
ed,  that  these  accomplished  physicians  had  seen, 
and  described,;  though  the  hints  are  so  obscure 
as  to  be  comprehended  only  by  a  few,  and  to  be 
of  use  to  nobody.  But  these  immortal  authors 
require  no  defence.  Their  most  useful  and  per- 
spicuous works  completely  refute  all  such  accu*» 
sations. 


It  was  next  imagined  with  as  Jittle  reasdn» 
by  Prosper  Alpinus*,  that  not  only  the  plague 
and  the  leprosy,  but  also  the  Small  Pox,  were 
concocted  by  the  putrid  waters  of  the  Nilef 
although  the  Nile  had  inundated  and  fertilized 
Egypt  for  thousands  of  years  previously  to  the 
Small  Pox  having  been  observed  in  that  country. 
Notwithstanding  this  fatal  objection,  Dr.  Paulet, 
a  French  physician,  who  wrote  t  a  history  of  the 
small  pox,  adheres  to  the  Nile  as  the  Cause  of  this 
dil^ease :  and  to  explain  its  appearing  so  late,  he 
supposed  that  the  neglect  of  the  magnificent  ca- 
nals constructed  by  the  Ptolemies,  occasioned  an^ 
augmentation  of  the  pestiferous  quality  of  the 
mud.  But  there  was  certainly  abundance  of  filth 
and  stagnant  water  in  Egypt,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, before  the  reign  of*  the  Ptolemies. 

This  author  also  strenuously  maintains  that 
both  Small  Pox  and  measles  existed  in  Eurc^e 
in  the  sixth  century  ;  which  notion  has  acquired 
additional  importance,  from  having  been  adopted 
by  the  writer  of  that  useful  work,  intitled  UArt 
de  verifier  les  Dates.  \ 

The  principal  reason  for  this  opinion,  is  the 


*  De  Medicina  ^gyptiorum.     Prosp.  Alpin.  cap.  131 
-j-  Histoire  de  la  Petite  Verole.     Tom.  i.  Art.  3. 
'%  Tom.i.  p.  238. 
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following  passage  in  an  antiquated  Chronide^ 
attributed  to  Marius  Bishop  of  Vaux,  in  Swit- 
zerland J  "  In  the  year  570,  a  violent  malady, 
with  a  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  and  the  Variola, 
(supposed  to  mean  Small  Pox,)  afflicted  Italy 
and  France/'  * 

As  this  is  the  first  time  in  which  the  word 
variola  was  ever  employed,  and  as^no  definition 
is  given,  its  intended  signification  must  be 
doubtful.  EspecIaDy,  as  this  word  is  >not  to 
be  found  in  any  other  author,  till  between  three 
and  four  hundred  years  afterwards. 

The  Chronicle  above  mentioned  was  brought 
to  light  by  De  Chene  the  Jesuit,  and  was 
simfply  inscribed  Mario  Episcopo.  From  which 
inscription,  and  from  internal  evidence,  it  is 
ascribed  to  Marius  Aventicengis,  a  Bishop  of 
Lausanne  in  the  6th  century.  The  manuscript 
bore  the  marks  of  great  antiquity,  from  which 
it  may  be  presumed,  not  to  have  been  very 
legible.  And  the  term,  variola^  may  possibly  ' 
have  been  an  interpolation  of  a  modern  trans- 
criber to  supply  a  word  which  he  could  not 
decypher.     But  if  that  word  was  really  used  by 


♦  **  Hoc  anno  (570)  morbus  validus  cum  profluvio  ventris, 
<'  et  variola  Italiam  Galliamque  afflixit."  Recueil  des 
Historiens  des  Gaules  &c.  par  Mart.  Bouquet.  Tom.  ii.  Marii 
Episc.  Chronicon. 


this  old  clitonologist,  it  is  clear  from  the  subse- 
quent passage,  that  he  did  not  mean  by  it  the 
Small  Pox.  For  in  narrating  the  continuation  of 
the  mortality  during  the  next  year,  he  describes 
the  distemper  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

"In  this  year  (571)  the  dreadful  malady, 
with  a  *  glandular  swelling,  named  a  Pustule, 
destroyed  an  innumerable  multitude  of  people 
in  the  countries  already  mentioned.'*  This  was 
evidently  the  true  Plague,  which  by  the  early 
writers  was  commonly  called  the  Inguinal  or 
Glandular  Plague. 

But  should  the  slightest  doubt  remain  upon 
this  subject,  the  evidence  of  Gregory,  Bishop 
of  Tours,  must  remove  it.  This  Saint  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  disease,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  simile,  he  has  described  it  with  con- 
siderable precision,  in  these  words  t ;    "  When 


*  <<  Hoc  anno  (571)  infanda  infirmitas,  atque  glandula, 
CUJU8  nomen  est  Pustula,  in  supra  scriptis  regionibus,  innume* 
rabikm  populum  devastavit."  Chronic.  Marii  Aventic.  dani 
lea  Recueil  des  Histor.  des  Gaules,  &c.     Tom.  ii.  p.  18. 

-|-  Jam  vero  adveniente  ipsa  clade,  tanta  strages  de  populo 
illo  facta  est  per  totam  regionem  illam,  ut  nee  numerari  possit 
quantsB  ceciderunt  legiones.  Nam  cum  jam  sarcofagi  aut 
tabulae  defecissent,  decern,  aut  eo  amplius  in  una  humi  fossa 
sepeliebantur.  Numerata  sunt  autem  quadam  dominica  in  una 
beati  Petri  basilica  trecenta  defunctorum  corpora :  erat  enim 
et  ipsa  mors  subita.     Nam  nascente   in  inguioe   aut  asello 
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the  calamity  arose,  it  occasioned  siieh  a  depo* 
pulation  of  the  whole  country,  that  the  num-> 
bers  who  were  destroyed  could  not  be  calculated ; 
•for  when  tombs  and  coffins  failed,  ten  or  more 
bodies  were  buried  in  the  same  grave.  And 
on  one  Sunday,  three  hundred  corpses  were 
numbered  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  alone. 
Their  death  was  sudden :  for  a  sore  appeared 
upon  the  groin,  or  arm-pit,  by  which  the  suf- 
ferers, as  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  were  so 
infected  with  venom,  tliat  they  died  on  the 
second  or  third  day.'* 

This  malady  was  evidently  not  the  Small  Pox, 
but  the  Plague,  in  its  most  malignant  form. 
Dr.  Paulet  also  supposed,  that  the  disease  which 
in  the  year  580,  destroyed  Queen  Austrigild,  and 
also  Dagobert  and  Clodobert,  the  sons  of  Chil- 
peric,  and  of  the  dreadful  Fredegonde,  was  the 
Small  Pox.  But  Gregory  of  Tours,  describes  that 
malady  as  follows  *  ;    "  While  the  Kings  were 


vulnere  in  modum  serpentis,  ita  inficiebantiir  honrines  illi  a 
Teneno,  ut  die  altera  aut  tertia  spiritum  exhalarent.  Historia 
St.  Gregor.  Turon.  lib.  iv.  chap.  31. 

*  **  Nam  discordantibus  regibus,  et  itenim  helium  civile 
parantibus,  dysentericus  morbus  pene  Gallias  totas  pneoccu- 
pavit.  Erat  enim  his  qui  patiebantur,  valida  cum  vomitn 
febris,  renumque  nimius  dolor,  caput  grave  vel  cervix.  £a 
vero  quae  ex  ore  projiciebantur,  colore  croceo,  aut  certe  viridia 
crant :    a  multis  autem  adscribatur  venenum  occultum  esse. 
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quarrelling,  and  again  making  preparations  for  a 
civil  war,  a  dysentery  spread  over  almost  all 
France.  Those  who  suffered,  were  seized  with 
violent  fever,  vomiting,  great  pain  in  the  loins, 
and  a  heaviness  of  the  head  and  neck.  AVhat  was 
vomited,  was  of  a  yellow  or  green  cdour  ;  and 
many  asserted  it  was  occasioned  by  a  secret 
poison,  called  by  the  peasants  Coral  Pus- 
tules ;  because,  when  cupping  glasses  'were 
applied  to  the  shoulders  and  legs,  blisters  then 
arose,  and  broke,  and  by  their  discharge  pre- 
served many.  Others  also  derived  advantage 
from  those  herbs  which  are  the  antidotes  of 
poisons.     This  distemper  arose  in  the  month  of 

"■'■■■  '  I  I    ■        III    I  I  .III  I  •mmm-mmmmmm^m 

Rusticiores  vero  Corales  hoc  pustulas  nominabant :  quod  tion  est 
incredibile,  quia  missac  in  scapulis,  sive  cxliribus  veutosse,  pro* 
cedentibu9  erumpentibusque  vesicis  decursa  sanie  multi  libera- 
bantur ;  sed  et  herbae  quae  venenis  med^tur,  potui  sumptae, 
plerisque  prapsidia  contulerunt.  Primum  haec  infirmitas  i 
nti&nse  Augusto  initiata  parvulos  adolescentes  adripuit,  le- 
toque  subegit.  Perdidimus  dulces  et  caros  nobis  infantulot 
quos  aut  gremiis  fovimus,  aut  ulnis  bajulavimus^  aut  proprio 
manu  ministratis  cibis  ipsos  studio  sagaciore  nutrivimus." 

There  are  various  other  readings  upon  this  passage,  with 
the  following  unsatisfactory  note. 

<<  Colb.  coriales  hoc  pustulas.  Bad.  corales,  hoc  est,  pus- 
tulas, (Dub.  corales  hoc  pustulas)  Erant  ni  fallor^  pustulae  in 
corde  brtae  et  ideo  Corales  dictae  ;  vel  quod  sputae  essent  pur- 
purei  colons  coralio  similis."  St.  Gregor.  Epist.  Turon. 
£x.  Histor.  Gallor.  Francor.  &c.     Bouquet,  torn.  ii.  p.  252. 

Dr.  Paulet  translates  the  words,  corales  pustulas,  pustulet 
du  cuir  ;  as  a  natural  expression  for  peasants  to  employ  ;  derived 
from  corroii  orcoriace.     Vid.  torn  i.  p.  8u 
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August,  and  carried  off  many  young  people. 
We  also  lost  some  sweet  infants  who  were  dear 
to  us ;  whom  we  cherished  in  our  bosom,  dandled 
in  our  arms,  and  fed  most  carefully  with  our  own 
hands.*' 

This  account,  in  which  the  symptoms  ob- 
served by  the  Bishop  are  mingled  with  a  notimi 
entertained  by  the  peasants,  does  not- certainly 
convey  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  Yet  it  is  sufficient  to  evince  that  it  was 
not  the  Small  Pox;  though  M.  Paulet  gives 
the  quotation  to  prove  that  it  was.  The  in- 
terest  which  St.  Gregory  felt,  and  the  attention 
he  bestowed  upon  the  children,  whose  fate  he 
deplores,  give  every  reason  for  believing  that  he 
would  omit  no  striking  symptom.  But  if  these 
children  had  contracted  the  confluent  Small 
Pox,  their  whole  skin,  and  the  inside  of  their 
mouths  and  throats  would  have  been  spotted  with 
pustules, ;  while  with  closed  eyes,  and  features 
hideously  swollen,  their  bodies  would  have  ex- 
haled  a  most  offensive  smell.  These  concomitants 
of  the  confluent  and  fatal  Small  Pox,  would  have 
struck  St.  Gregory  with  horror,  and  could  not 
have  been  overlooked  in  his  narrative. 

The   Herman    Chronicle   *  asserts    plainly^ 

» 

'  ♦  Trc8  filii  Hilperici  Dysentaria  periere.  —  Ex.  Chronic. 
Hennan.  cont.  Recueil  des  Histoires  des  Gaules,  &c.  Bou- 
quet, torn.  lii.  p.  323. 
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« That  the  three  sons  of  Chilperic  died  of  the 
Dysentery:'*  and  the  grand  Chronicle  of  France, 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  church  of  St« 
Denis,   ejq)licitly  confirms  this :   for,  after  re- 
cording the  death  of  the  young  Princes,  it  is 
then  stated,  that  *«  a  disease  *,  called  by  the  phy- 
sicians the  Dysentery,  was  spread  (in  the  year 
580)  over  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  France. 
And  this  distemper  attacked  Austrigild,  the  wife 
of  Guntram  (King  of  Burgundy),  who  accused 
her  physicians  of  having  neglected  to  cure  her> 
It  was  by  their  fault,  slie  said,  that  the  disease 
had  been  suffered  to  form,  and  to  increase  to 
that  degree  that  she  could  not  escape.  Although 
there  was  no  other  proof  of  the  negligence  of  the 
two  physicians  (Nicholas  and  Donat),  than  their 
failing  to  cure  the  Queen,  yet  the  King  com- 
manded that  both  of  them  should  be  put  to  the 
torture,  and  executed.**    It  is  doing  great  injus- 

*  ^  Une  maladie  que  phisicieri  apelent  disintere^  pourprist 
anques  tout  le  Roiaume  de  France.  £n  cette  enfirmit^  chai 
Austrigilde  la  fame  le  Roi  Goutrans :  a  son  Seigneur  se  clama 
des  Phisiciens,  de  ce  qvie  il  avoient  este  negligent  de  la  garir, 
81  comme  elle  disoit,  et  que  par  leur  d6faut  I'aveit  la  maladie 
ti  forment  seurmont^e  qui  james  eschaper  n'en  povoit.  Com- 
ment que  la  negligence  fut  des  Fhisiciens  elle  dit  voir :  car 
eUe  morut  de  cette  maladie ;  pou^  ce  commanda  li  Rois  que  li 
Physiciens  fussent  occiz  et  avant  tourmentez  de  divers  paines.'' 
Chroniques  de  Saint  Denis  dans  les  Recueils  des  Historiens  de 
la  France,  &c.  Bouquet,  tom.  iii.  p.  227. 
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tice  .to  the  ecclesiastical  historians  of  that  age, 
who  were  by  no  means  ignorant  men,  to  suspect 
that  they  could  mistake  the  Small  Pox  for  the 
Dysentery,  maladies  totally  unlike  each  other ; 
but  to  accuse  the  physicians  also  of  so  gross 
an  error,  is  to  treat  their  posthumous  reputa- 
tion as  cruelly  as  they  were  treated  when  alive, 
by  those  barbarous  Sovereigns. 

Aimon  *,  a  monk  of  Fleury,  also  avers,  that 
the  Epidemic  which  afflicted  Austrigild,  was  the 
Pysentery,  and  because  the  physicians  failed  in 
curing  her,  they  were  tortured  and  executed 
by  the  order  of  Guntram,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Queen  ;  who  after  this  atrocity  was  per- 
petrated, breathed  her  last. 

In  another  very  ancient  compilation,  entitled 
«  The  Historical  Mirror,'*  it  is  narrated,  that 
when  Chilperic  and  his  two  sons  were  seized 
with  sickness,  Fredegorde  was  so  affected  as  to 
propose,  in  expiation  of  her  sins,  to  burn  the  re- 
gisters of  a  heap  of  iniquitous  exactions,  which 
had  not  yet  been  extorted  from  their  subjects. 
This  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  sick  King,  who 


*  "  Et  DysenterijB  morbus  totas  prope  occupavit  Gallias. 
Qua  peste  Austrigilis  Regina  Guntranno,  Regi  nupta  la- 
borans,  querelam  marito  adversus  Medicos  detulit,  quasi 
illorum  negligentia  erga  se  aegritudo  convaluisset.  Jussu  Guir- 
tranni  diversis  pxnis  Medici  interierunt ;  ipsa  que  post  deiiciens 
mortua  est*  Aimoni  Monachi  Floriacensis."  Recueil  des 
Histor.  des  Francs  et  Gaules.     Bouquet,  torn.  iii.  p.  83 • 
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afterwards  recovered ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
sacrifice,  the  two  innocent  Princes  died.  And 
not  the  slightest  hint  is  given  of  their  malady 
having  been  the  Small  Pox,  though  the  de- 
tails of  what  passed  in  that  Court  are  minutely 
related.  Had  Shakespeare  read  the  following 
story  of  Fredegonde,  with  the  addition  of  visions, 
or  supernatural  agency,  he  could  have  con* 
verted  it  into  a  drama,  equal  to  that  of  Lady 
Macbeth. 

"Fredegonde*  was  beautiful,  artful,  and  amor- 

*  £rat  autem  Fredegandis  Regina  pulcra  et  ingeniosa  nimis 
atque  adultenu  Landricus  etiam  erat  tunc  in  aula  Regis  Hil* 
pici,  vir  efficax  atque  strenuus  quam  memorata  Regia  diligebat 
multuii),  quia  luxuriabatur  cum  ea.  Quadam  itaque  die  cum 
maturius  Rex  ad  venacionem  exercendam  de  villa  calense  in 
Pisiacum  dirigiret  reversus  est  iu  cameram  palacii  de  scappl'o 
equitu.  Ilia  faciem  suam  abluens  aqua  in  ipsa  camera,  et  Rex 
retro  veniens,  earn  in  nates  suas  fuste  percussit.  At  ilia  cogi- 
tans  quod  Landricus  esset,  ait,  Quare  sic  facis  Landrice  ?  Respi- 
ciensque  vidit  quod  Rex  esset,  et  expavit  vehementer.  Rex  non 
nixnium  tristis  effectus,  in  venacionem  peirexit.  Fredegundis  itaque 
vocavit  ad  se  Landricum,  et  narravit  omnia  quae  fecerat,  dicens, 
Cpgita  quid  agere  debeamus,  quia  crastina  die  ad  tormenta^ 
Talida  exhibebimur.  £t  ait  Landricus  contritu  spiritu,  et 
commotus  lachrimis,  dicens.  Tam  mala  hora  te  viderunt 
oculi  mei.  Ignoro  etiam  quid,  agere  debeamus  quia  oppri- 
munt-me  undique  angustie.  At  ilia  di;tcit  ei,  Noli  timerie,  audi 
consilium  meum,  et  faciamus  banc  rem  et  non  moriamur.  CuiTi 
Rex  de  venacione  summo  vespere  obtenebrante  advenerit,  mit* 
tamus  qui  eum>interficiat  $  et  precones  clament,  quod  insidie 
tint  Hildeberti«  lUo  quoque  mortu^o,  nos  cum  filio  nieQ 
Lothario  regnabimus.      Factum   est  autem  in  initio   noctil 
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ousj  she  loved  passionately,  and  was  beloved 
by  Landric,  an  ardent  and  vigorous  young 
courtier. 

One  morning  the  King  went  a  hunting  to* 
wards  a  villa  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  j  but 
quickly  returned  to  change  his  saddle,  and 
entered  a  gallery  in  the  Palace  where  the  Queen 
accidentally  was  bathing  her  face  in  water.  The 
King  came  behind,  and,  unseen,  gave  her  a  tap 
with  his  stick ;  on  which  the  Queen,  who  was 
expecting  her  paramour,  said,  "  How  dare  you, 
Landric?'*  Then  looking  back  she  perceived 
the  King,  and  fell  a  trembling.  Chilperic  be- 
trayed  no  violent  displeasure,  and  proceeded 
to  the  chace. 

Fredegonde,  without  delay,  sent  for  Landric  j 
she  informed  him  of  their  intelligence  being  in- 
advertently disclosed,  and  desired  him  to  con- 


revertente  Hilperico  Rege  de  venacione,  quidam  pueri  adula- 
tores  inebriati  vino  a  Fredegunde  missi,  dum  de  equo  de« 
scenderet  pergentibus  reliquis  personis  ad  metata  sua :  ipsi 
gladiatores  percusserunt  regem  in  alvum  scransaxisk  At  ille 
vociferans,  emisit  spiritum.  Succlamaveruntque  Adulatores 
quos  Regina  fraudulenter  miserat  dicentes,  Insidie,  Insidie 
fccerunt  hoc  Hildeberti  Regis  Austrasiorum  super  dominum 
nostrum !  Tunc  exercitus  hoc  illucque  discurrens,  cuA  nihil 
invenissent,  reversi  sunt  ad  propria  sua.''  Speculum  Histo* 
riale  Fratris  Vmcenti  ordinis  praedicatorum  ;  impressum  per 
Johannum  Metellin.  A.D.  1473.  lib.  xxii.  c.  130.  In  the 
library  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
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sider  what  was  to  be  done  ;  lest  on  the  morrow 
they  should  both  be  exposed  to  the  most 
dreadful  tortures.  Landric  was  thrown  into  de« 
^pair,  and  weeping  bitterly,  exclaimed,  *•  Alas ! 
in  a  miserable  hour  did  I  first  behold  you !  I 
can  think  of  nothing  for  horror  !'*  The  intrepid 
Fredegonde  interrupted  him,  "  Fear  nothing, 
attend  to  my  counsel.  We  shall  go  through 
with  this  business,  and  shall  not  die.  When 
the  King  comes  home  at  dark,  I  will  plant  fit 
persons  to  make  away  with  him ;  and  heralds 
9hall  proclaim,  that  the  plot  was  laid  by  Hilde* 
bert :  ''and  when  he  also  shall  be  put  to  death, 
then  we  shall  reign  in  the  name  of  my  infant  son 
Lothario.'' 

Accordingly,  when  Chilperic  returned  from 
himting,  in  the  dusk,  some  of  the  royal  attend-^ 
ants,  made  drunk  by  Fredegonde,  hurried  out 
to  meet  him,  while  the  rest  were  busy  in  their 
various  duties :  and  as  he  was  dismounting,  hired 
murderers  stabbed  the  King,  who  gave  a  loud 
shriek,  and  in  a  moment  fexpired.  On  which,  the 
creatures  of  the  Queen  immediately  vociferated, 
"  Treachery !  treachery !  Hildebert  of  Aus- 
trasia  has  contrived  this  murder!*'  These  ex- 
clamations, and  the  tumult  which  arose,  soon 
brought  to  the  spot  a  body  of  troops ;  but,  as 
the  assassins  had  already  disappeared^  the  troops 
soon  dispersed. 
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History  shews,  that  royal  criminals,  even 
Usurpers,  are  rarely  subjected  to  legal,  or  to 
poetical  justice.  Fredegonde  by  the  above,  and 
by  similar  deeds,  acquired  the  Regency  of 
Soissons,!  and  Landric  was  appointed  Mayor  of 
the  Bahiee.* 

The  French  historians  certainly  give  no  sup- 
*port  to  the  supposition  of  M,  Paulet ;  and  it 
would  be  tedious  to  refute  one  or  twb  addi- 
tional quotations,  from  which  he  endeavours  to 
convert  Eruptions  into  Small  Pox.  In  truth,  he 
had  examined  the  subject  slightly. 

Independently  of  the  original  historians  and 
Chronicles,  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  form  a  mas- 
sive portion  of  the  records  of  the  dark  ages. 
Bishop  Surius,  Bollanus  the  Jesuit,  his  succes- 
sors,, and  other  Catholic  priests,  have  compiled 
a  most  (^pressive  number  of  ponderous  folios ; 
in  which  the  miracles,  the  sutferings,  and  mar- 
tyrdoms of  an  host  of  Saints,  are  circumstantially 
detailed.     Some  historical  facts,   something  of 


*  Itaque  Fredegundis  viro  suo  Hilperico  ingeniose  perempto, 
ipsa  cum  Lothario  Rege  parvulo  sup  et  Landrico,  quern 
Majorem  domus  .palaciieligerunt  in  regno  resedit.  Franci 
quoque  predict um  X.otbarium  Regem  super  se  in  regno  statuit." 
Specul.  Historiale,  lib.  xxiii.  c.  2. 

Other  aiithdrs  relate^  the  events  in  a  different  manner,  and 
Tindicate  Fredegonde.  .  For  there  are  alwiiys  zealous  defenders 
of  Jiandsome  queens,  even  when  they  murder  their  husbands. 
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possibly  be  gleaned  out  of  these  works.  But 
although  they  were  once  pored  over  with  won- 
der ;  the  disgust  which  they  now  excite,  renders 
any  minute  examination  of  them  impracticable. 
A  perusal  of  a  small  part  is  all  that  the  most 
patient  can  submit  to.  For  most  of  the  stories 
related  there,  are  not  only  at  variance  with  the 
sentiments  and  characters  of  men,  but  even  con- 
tradict  the  laws  of  nature.  Apparitions  are 
common  sights,  prodigies  are  daily  occurrences  ; 
and  torture,  fire,  and  death,  instead  of  being 
objects  of  terrour,  are  solicited  by  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  these  books  with  earnestness^ 
and  enjoyed  with  rapture.  The  innumerable 
miracles  are  equally  astonishing ;  for  limbs  dis* 
torted  or  fractured  are  instantaneously  cured  by 
being  sprinkled  with  water  ;  foul  and  ulcerated 
lepers  are  cleansed  by  an  old  man's  spittle  ;  eyes 
scooped  out,  are  so  dexterously  replaced  in  their 
sockets,  that  vision  is  improved :  and  even  the 
decapitated  have  their  heads  so  nicely  refitted, 
that  they  pray  afterwards  more  fervently  than 
before. 

Iliese  facts  are  sufiiciently  surprising,  and  no 
medical  cases  were  ever  so  well  attested.  For 
they  are  authenticated  by  mortified  monks, 
reverend  abbots,  holy  bishops,  infallible  popes, 
and  consecrated  saints.  Notwithstanding  which, 
sensible  Catholics  give  no  more  credit  to  them, 
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than  the  most  reformed  Protestants.  And  the 
learned  view  them,  as  the  hrgest  accumulatum  of 
impious  firaods  and  irreligious  falsehoods^  that 
were  ever  invented  for  the  delusion  of  man^ 
kind* 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  shamefid  fabiicaF* 
tkms,  some  lurking  truths  may  be  detected: 
even  narrations  of  spurious  cures  of  diseases 
are  presumptive  proofi  that  such  diseases  ex* 
isted:  and  as  the  most  shocking  and  iK^ieless 
maladies  are  those  which  were  most  frequentfy 
miraculously  cured,  the  Small  Ftox  would  un- 
questionably have  been  among  the  number,  had 
it  been  known. 

This  argument  will  have  the  more  weight, 
when  it  is  considered  that  thtee  is  perhaps  no 
infirmity  pretended  to  have  been  so  oftod  cured 
as  blindness.  In  a  life  of  St.  Martin,  ascribed 
to  St.  Gregory,  there  are  accounts  of  near  fifty 
blind  people  restored  to  sight  by  the  influence 
of  the  Saint's  shrine.  And  in  many  of  the  in- 
stances, the  cause  of  the  blindness  is  related ;  but 
Small  Pox  is  never  mentioned,  nor  any  malady 
which  can  be  suspected  to  have  been  Small  Pox. 
Whereas,  in  later  times  in  Europe,  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  blind  were  deprived  of  their  sight 
by  the  Small  Pox. 

few  can  now  read  throng  many  of  these  lives 
of  tbe  early  Saints ;  yet  thqr  flwy  be  consulted  cm 
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paiticuUu:  points  by  moderate  ktbouT)  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  drudgery  of  the  pious  monks*  For 
those  books  being  considered  by  them  as  admi- 
rable productions,  and  essential  to.  the  salvatiim 
of  future  agesy  they  have  composed  ample  in* 
d«xes  of  every  article^  aUd  even  of  every  Latin 
word.  This  was  an  immense  saving  of  labour 
to  the  writers  of  dictionaries ;  and  Du  Cutg^  * 
who  wat  well  acquainted  with  these  books,  ill 
his  Glossary  of  modem  and  barbarous  Latin, 
gives  no  earlier  authority  for  the  word,  variola, 
than  Constantinus  Africanus,  who  wrote  in  the 
eleventh  century ;  and  it  sometimes  occurs  in 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  in  the  thirteenth  and  * 
fourteenth  centuries,  when  some  persons  ren- 
dered blind  by  the  Small  Pox  were  miraculously 
restored  to  sight,  as  shall  be  noticed  in  the  pro- 
per place. 

In  opposition  to  those  authors  who  contend, 
on  fallacious  grounds,  that  the  Small  Pox  existed 
in  the  ages  of  antiquity,  or  prevailed  in  Europe 
in  the  sixth  century  ;  there  are  others  who  are 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  introduced  into 
Europe  until  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  the 
b^inning  of  the  twelfth  centuries,  by  the  re- 
turning Crusaders.  This  is  the  most  prevalent 
notion,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Mead,  Dims- 
dal^,  and  many  others.  The  martial  deeds 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  Holy  Land^ 

c  a 
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improved  chivalry  to  perfection^  inspired  many 
amusing  romances,  and  much  delightful  poetry. 
These  were  the  compensations  for  the  millions 
who  perished  in  Asia,  and  for  the  leprosy 
which  the  survivors  brought  back.  But  the 
introduction  of  the  Small  Pox  into  Europe, 
ought  not  to  be  charged  on  these  frantic  expe- 
"^'  ditions,  for  it  will  be  now  shown,  that  this  had 
previously  been  effected.  ^ 
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CHAP.  n. 

THE      EARLIEST     ACCOUNTS     AND     PROGRESS      OF      THfi 
SMALL   POX    IN    ASIA,    AND    AFRICA. 

TN  searching  for  the  first  accounts  of  the  Small 
-^  Pox,  it  was  proper  to  examine  if  any  early 
traces  of  this  disease  were  to  be  found  in  China, 
which  is  believed  by  many  to  have  been  one  of 
the  earliest  inhabited  countries  in  the  world. 

The  primitive  historical  records  of  China  are 
very  justly  discredited,  in  consequence  of  one 
of  their  Emperors  having  had  the  folly  to  order 
all  their  books  to  be  burnt,  with  the  exception, 
however,  of  those  on  agriculture,  law,  and 
physic.  This  occurred  about  246  *  years  before 
the  Christian  aera.  But  the  exception  that  was 
made  in  favour  of  medical  books,  leaves  a 
motive  for  trusting  in  some  degree,  to  those 
facts  which  were  handed  down  relating  to 
medicine. 


*  Histoire  Generale  de  la  Chine  par  Jos.  A.  M.  de  MailU> 
Tom.  i.     Paris  1785. 
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The  missionaries  who  were  sent  into  that 
country  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  from  their 
address  and  insinuation,  gained  access  to  their 
historical  records;  and  they  have  transmitted 
detailed  accounts  of  the  history  of  the  Chinese, 
and  of  their  knowledge  in  various  branches  of 
science.  According  to  these  authorities,  medi- 
cine appears  to  have  been  cultivated,  and  the 
Small  Pox  to  have  existed  in  China,  from  a  very 
remote  period. 

There  is  a  memoir  upon  this  disease  hi  the 
collection,  written  by  the  missionaries  *  at  Pekin ; 
the  substance  of  which  is  extracted  from  Chinese 
medical  books,  and  especially  from  a  work  pub- 
lished by  the  Imperial  College  of  Medicine,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  physicians  of  the  Empire. 
This  book  is  entitled,  Teou-tchin-fa  t,  or  a 
Treatise  from  the  heart  on  the  SmaUPox:  which 
states,  that  this  disease  was  unknown  in  the  very 
early  ages,  and  did  not  appear  till  the  dynasty  of 
Tcheou,  which  was  about  1122  years  before 
Christ.  The  Chinese  name  for  the  malady  is 
a  singular  one,  Tai-tou,  or  Venom  from  the 
Mother* s  breast ;  and  a  description  is  given  of  the 
fever,  the  eruption  of  pustules,  their  increase, 
suppuration,  flattening  and  crusting. 

*  Memoires  concernant  L'Histoire^  les  Sciences,  &c.  del 
Chinoises  par  les  Missionaires  de  Pekin.     Torn.  iv«  p.  392. 
t  Trait6  du  Coeur  sur  la  Petite  Verole. 
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In  tbe  same  Chinese  book,  there  is  also 
an  account  of  a  species  of  inoculation  dis^ 
covered  seven  centuries  previously;  but  ac- 
cording to  a  tradition,  it  had  been  invented  in 
the  Dynasty  Song,  that  is  about  590  years  aftet 
Christ  This  is  a  large  work,  completely 
authentic,  and  contains  every  thing  that  was 
known  relative  to  Small  Fox  in  that  country.  * 

Father  D'£ntrecolles  the  Jesuit,  mixes  in  his 
correspondence  from  China,  some  information 
respecting  the  Small  Pox,  which  confirms  the 
material  parts  of  the  above  information.  For 
he  notices  having  read  some  Chinese  books 
which  mention  the  Small  Fox  as  a  disease  of 
the  earliest  ages.  He  also  describes  a  method 
of  communicating  the  diisease,  which  was  oc- 
casionally used,  and  is  called  sowing  the  Small 
Pox  ;  this  was  generally  performed  by  planting 
some  of  the  crusts  up  the  nose.  An  operation 
which  was  improved  of  by  some,  but  disapproved 
of  by  most  authors. 

.He  also  gives  an  example  of  his  own  practice, 
in  which  his  medical  knowledge  is  made  subser- 
vient to  the  great  work  of  conversion. 

A  young  girl  had  been»  attacked  with  the 


*  Lettres  Edifiant.  et  Curieus.  par  des  Missionairei  de  la 
Compagnie  de  Jesus.  Paris  1781.  Tom.  xviii.  p*  351* 
Tom.  xxi.  p.  1 1. 
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Small  Pox ;  and  the  disease  was  so  virulent,,  as 
to  have  baffled  the  skill  of  the  Chinese  phy- 
sicians. When  she  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  her  father  recollected  that  two  chil- 
dren of  a  friend,  who  had  become  a  Christian, 
had  been  cured  of  the  Small. Pox  by  a  poM^der 
which  he  got  from  a  missionary.  He  imme- 
diately applied  to  this  friend,  who  informed 
Father  D'Entrecolles  of  the  melancholy  case 
of  the  girl,  and  of  her  father's  request  to  have 
one  of  his  powders. 

The  Jesuit  readily  consented  to  give  the 
medicine  to  the  girl ;  but  insisted  also  upon 
baptising  her  without  her  parents*  knowledge. 
And  he  likewise  extracted  from  both  the  parents, 
a  promise,  that  if  he  cured  their  daughter,  he 
should  be  permitted  to  instruct  her  in  the  tenets 
of  the  Catholic  church. 

The  grief  of  these  poor  people  made  them 
yield  to  this  condition;  but  the  Jesuit  owns, 
that  his  remedy  was  administered  too  latcw 
This  however  he  considered  as  of  little  moment; 
and  exults  in  saying,  that  "  he  baptized  the 
girl  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening  she  entered 
into  possession  of  ihe  inheritance  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God."  Thus  the  dying  idolater  was 
mercifully,  though  surreptitiously,  snatched  from 
the  grasp  of  Satan,  by  tJie  superior  cunning  of 
the  Jesuit. 


Several  missionaries  *   also  inform  us,   that 
the  Chinese  worship  a  goddess,  who  has  a  super- 
intending power  over  the  Small  Pox :  This  is 
a  strong  confirmation  of  the  antiquity  of  that 
malady  in   China,   which   the   learned  believe 
to  have  prevailed  there  for  at  least  3000  years. 
The  vicinity  of  China   to   Japan,   and  their 
early  mutual  intercourse  rendered  it  impossible 
that  the  Small  Pox  should  exist  in  the  former 
empire,  without  being   soon  communicated  to 
the  latter.    Dr.  Engelbert  Kempfer,  was  physi- 
cian of  a  Dutch  embassy  to  Japan  in  the  year 
1690,  and  found  the  Small  Pox  and  Measles 
diffused    through  the  country. 

He  has  given  the  history  of  Japan  from  the 
remotest  antiquity,  in  which  all  the  very  early 
transactions,  like  those  of  other  nations,  arc 
fabulous  y  but  previously  to  the  Christian  aera, 
the  Japanese  annals  assume  an  authentic  form, 
and  are  preserved  as  genuine  registers  in  the 
archives  of  the  empire. 

In  a  translation  which  is  given  of  one  of 


♦  History  <Jf  China.  Pere  de  Halde,  vol.  iv.  Histoire 
Gcnerale  de  la  Chine  par  Pere  Jos.  Anna  M,  de  Meyriac  de 
Mailla,  Jesuite.  Tom.  xiii.  p.  778.  "  L'inoculatioji  etoit  pra- 
tique a  la  Chine  long  temps  avant  qu'elle  fut  connue  en  Europe.*' 

"  lis  n'en  font  remonter  Porigine  (de  la  petite  vefole)  qu*a 
environ  trois  mille  ans." 
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these  original  Chronicles^  it  is  stated  in  re- 
cording the  reign  of  a  King  called  Siomu, 
that  "  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign  •  (which 
corresponds  with  the  737th  of  the  Christian 
aera)  the  Small  Pox  was  very  mortal  in  all  parts 
of  the  Empire,"  The  date  of  tliis  epidemic 
is  modern,  when  compared  to  the  Chinese 
records ;  but  the  disease  is  noticed  as  an  earth- 
quake,  or  a  hurricane,  or  any  other  well  known 
incident. 

In  Hindostan,  according  to  the  traditions 
of  tlie  Bramins,  the  Small  Fox  is  of  immense 
antiquity.  It  has  several  names  in  the  ancient 
Sanscrit  language,  and  its  very  early  existence 
in  that  country  is  proved  by  their  sacred  books, 
and  by  the  mythology  of  the  Hindus.  There 
are  discordant  accounts  in  different  parts  of 
India,  of  the  genealogy,  of  the  history,  and  even 
of  the  name  of  the  goddess  who  presided  over 
the  Small  Pox ;  there  are  similar  varieties  in 
the  Grecian  mythology,  for  nothing  is  so  muta- 
ble as  a  heathen  deity.  The  relation  of  M.  Son- 
nerat,  a  man  of  letters,  who  was  sent  by  Loui» 
XV.  to  India  and  China  to  collect  literary 
information,  is  as  follows : 


».  • 

>  *  The  History  of  Japan  by  Engelbert  Kempfer,  translated 

by  1.  G.  Scheutzer,  F.R.S.     London,  1727. 
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Mariatale*  was  the  wife  of  Chamadaguiniy 
and  the  mother  of  Parapourama,  who  was  no 
less  a  being  than  the  great  Vichenou  in  his 
eighth  incarnation.  Mariatale  commanded  the 
elements,  which  power  she  was  to  retain  as  long 
as  her  heart  remained  pure.  She  was  one  day 
collecting  water  from  a  pool,  and  forming  it 
into  a  globe,  according  to  her  usual  custom ; 
vdien  she  saw  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the 
pool,  the  images  of  a  group  of  beautiful  \einged 
sjdphs,  who  were  hovering  over  her  head. 
Their  delicate  forms,  and  graceful  movements, 
when  fluttering  in  the  air,  drew  too  much  at- 
tention ;  desire  entered  her  heart,  on  which  the 
water  instantly  lost  its  spherical  form,  dissolved 
in  her  hand,  and  flowed  into  the  pool.  F/om 
that  moment  she  could  never  carry  water  ¥nith- 
out  the  assistance  of  an  urn.  Chamadaguini 
discovered  by  this  loss  of  power  the  mental  im- 
purily  of  his  wifej  and  was  so  violently  en« 
raged  that  he  commanded  his  son  instantly  to 
smite  off  her  head. 

The  mandate  was  obeyed,  but  Parapourama 
became  so  deeply  afflicted  with  the  death  of 
his  mother,  that  the  father  relenting,  desired 


*  Voyages  aux  Indes  Orientales  et  a  la  Cliine  par  ordre  da 
Roi  depuis  1774*  jusqu'an  1781.  par.  M.  Sonnerat,  &c.  &c. 
&c.  Paris  ifSi.     Tom.  i.  p.  244. 
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him  to  rejoin  the  decollated  head"^  to  the  body, 
and  whisqper  a  prayer  in  the  ear,  by  which  she 
would  be  reanimated.  .  The  son  was  transported 
with  joy;  but  from  eager  precipitation,  united  to 
the  body  of  his  mother  the  head  of  a  Parichi, 
who  had  been  executed  for  infamous  deeds. 

The  virtues  of  a  goddess,  and  the  vices  of  a 
demon,  were  thus  mingled  in  Mariatale,  who, 
therefore  was  expelled  from  her  home;  and 
wherever  she  passed^  she  committed  abominable 
cruelties.  At  length  to  pacify  her,  and  to  put  a 
stop  to  her  ravages,  the  deities,  named  Dever- 
kels,  assigned  her  the  power  of  curing  the  Small 
Pox,«  and  promised  that  she  should  be  invoked 
in  that  distemper.  But  Mariatale  fearing,  that 
in  eonsequence  of  her  degradation,  she  would 
n^  longer  be  adored  by  her  son,  besought  the 
Deverkels  to  grant  her  another  child.  They 
gave  her  Catavaragen  :  and  the  mother  and  son 
share  between  them  the  adoration  of  the  Fiarias, 
pne  of  the  lowest  casts  in  India.  This  son  is  the 
only  deity  to  whom  offerings  are  made  of  dressed 
meat  and  salt  fish,  which  is  owing  to  his  being 
considered  as  the  son  of  a  Parias. 
:  The  goddess  is  the  great  deity  of  this  cast, 
and  many  temples  have  been  built  to  her.  There 
is  also  an  occasional  festival  in  honor  of  her 
which  is  celebrated  on  no  fixed  day,  but  whenever 
an  alarm  is  taken.    Tliere  are  persons  who  have 
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been  kindly  treated  by  Maiiatale,  or  who  are 
desirous  ^of  her  protection,  that  sometimes  make 
a  vow  from  gratitude,  or  to  gain  her  favor, 
to  suspend  themselves  in  the  air.  This  is 
performed  by  a  rope  fixed  to  a  high  project- 
ing beam,  with  two  hooks  which  are  stuck 
through  the  flesh  of  the  votary's  loins ;  who  is 
then  raised  up  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
whirled  round  and  round  in  the  ^ir.  During 
this  horrid  ceremony,  he  is  expected  to  preserve 
a  cheerful  countenance.  For  if  he  sheds  one 
tear,  he  is  expelled  from  his  cast,  and  dis- 
honoured for  life. 

This  ceremony  is  disapproved,  and  even  des- 
pised by  the  Bramins. 

Baldaeus  *,  a  Dutch  clergyman,  passed  some 
years  in  Hindostan  and  Ceylon.  From  the 
information  which  he  collected  from  those 
Bramins  whom  he  had  opportunities  of  meet- 
ing; and  from  their  sacred  books,  he  gives  a 
very  different  account  of  the  Small  Pox  God- 
dess. 

He  calls  her  Patragali,  and  gives  a  print  of 
her  tremendous  form :  she  had  6ight  faces  and 
sixteen  arms^  and  was  the  daughter  of  a  god\ 


*  A  true  and  exact  description  of  the  East  India  coast  by- 
Philip  Baldaeus,  about  the  year  1664.  Collection  of  Voyages. 
Churchill,  toI.  iii. 
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named  Ixora,  i;^hose  figure  was  equally  e^ctra* 
ordinary. 

It  happened  that  Ixora  was  oppressed  by  a  very 
terrible  monster^  whom  he  durst  not  encounter ; 
but  Patragali  assaulted  and  destroyed  this 
enemy.  Then  exulting  in  her  victory,  she 
went  to  communicate  the  tidings  to  her  father, 
who  being  accidentally  naked,  escaped  from 
modesty  into  a  cistern.  When  Ixora  had 
heard  his  daughter's  narrative,  he  bestowed  as 
a  reward,  some  morsels  of  flesh,  and  a  coj^ous 
draught  of  blood.  But  perceiving  that  she  wai 
dissatisfied,  he  cut  off  one  of  his  fingers,  and  by 
the  wound,  filled  a  large  bason  with  his  own 
bloodt  which  he  presented  to  Patragali.  The 
maw  of  tins  ravenous  Deity,  though  thus  glutted 
inth  her  fitther's  blood,  was  not  satiated :  and 
in  her  fury,  she  took  off  some  golden  beads  from 
a  chain  she  wore  round  her  neck,  and  dashed 
them  at  his  face«  Ixora  exclaimed,  *'  Basuri! 
*«  Oh  you  revengeful  woman  !'* 

There  immediately  broke  out  on  his  face  a  great 
number  of  small  pimples :  on  which,  to  pacify 
her^  he  created  two  b^ngs  to  attend  and  serve 
her :  desiring  that  she  would  henoefbrfh  reside 
among  mortals^  and  require  from  them  vows 
and  sacrifices. 

Some  lesa  important  acticHHi  of  Patragaili  bm 
related;   and    it  is  stated  that  whenever  ttie 
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Small  Pox  occurst  it  is  believed  to  be  sent  by 
her;  and  all  those  attacked  are  inimediatelj 
abandoned  by  their  friends,  and  1^  to  the 
care  of  a  fraternity  of  Bramins  belonging  to  the 
pagoda  of  PatragaU. 

No  authority  but  a  consistory  of  Bramins  can 
pretend  to  decide,  whicji  of  these,  or  what  other 
is  the  true  name,  genealogy,  and  deeds  of  the 
Saudi  Pox  deity.  But  all  accord  in  her  extreme 
antiquity.  Holwell  *  an  English  surgeon,  who 
resided  many  years  at  Bengal,  mentions  that 
there«are  forms  of  worship,  with  poojahs  or  of* 
ferings  instituted  for  this  female  goddess  in  the 
Attharva  Veda ;  one  of  the  most  sacred  and 
ancient  books  of  the  Hentoos ;  which  according 

• 

to  the  Bramin  calculation,  was  promulgated 
three  thousand  three  hundred  years  agott    The 


*  Aa  account  of  the  maimer  of  inoculating  for  the  Small 
Pox  in  the  East  Indies^  by  I.  Z.  Holwell,  F.  R.  S.  1767. 

A  professor  eminently  skilled  in  the  oriental  languages  has 
enabled  me  to  correct  Holwell's  orthography  t  who  wrote 
Aughtorrah  Bhade,  instead  of  Attharva  Veda ;  and  Goot^  lu 
Tagooran^  instead  of  Guti  ka  Takurani :  the  last  words  are 
Hkewise  erroneously  translated  Goddess  of  Spots :  whereas  this 
correct  trandation  is  Goddess  of  the  Small  Pox.  This  mistake 
IVM  completely  misled  Dr.  Woodville  in  his  reasoning  and  con* 
elusions  respecting  the  Small  Pox  in  Hindostan.  Vide  History* 
of  Inoculation,  Introduction. 

f  A  deduction  of  iocx>  years  is  made  by  some  modem  orien- 
taUstSy  on  this  calculation. 
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same  author  also  mentions,  that  inoculation  was 
practised  in  India,  from  the  remotest  antiquit}^ 
It  is  in  the  hands  of  a  particular  tribe  of  Bramins ; 
and  delegates  were  appointed  annually  from  the 
different  colleges  of  Bindooband,  Eleabas,  Be- 
naras,  &c»  These  travel  through  the  different 
provinces,  and  inoculate  in  the  spring  j  and  re- 
cite during  the  performance  of.  the  operation, 
the  prayers  appointed  in  the  Attharva  Veda,  for 
propitiating  the  female  divinity. 

Many  singular  superstitions  invented  in  remote 
Oges,  are  still  practised  in  these  countries. 
->  A  physician  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  informed  me,  that  when  he  was  at  Be- 
nares, a  great  alarm  was  one  night  raised  by  the 
appearance  of  a  multitude  of  lights,  moving  to 
and  fro,  and  waving  about  at  a  distance,  in  a 
manner  which  seemed  almost  supernatural.  This 
physician,  being  determined  to  find  out  the 
cause,  ran  out  of  the  town  with  one  of  his 
friends  towards  the  place  where  these  nocturnal 
lights  appeared,  but  before  he  reached  it,  the 
phantoms  had  thrown  away  their  fires  and  va- 
nished ;  and  the  field  was  strewed  with  small 
wisps  of  half-burned  straw.  On  making  enquiry 
he  learnt,  that  this  was  a  mystic  rite,  performed 
by  the  women  of  the  village  to  disperse  the 
contagion  of  the  Small  Pox,  and  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  the  superintending  deity. 
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There  are  many  monstrous  idols  of  this  ma%^ 
nant  pov^r  throughout  India :  and  among  a  fine 
coUecticm  of  original  Hindoo  drawings  brought 
to  this  country,  which  illuftrate  the  mythology 
and  manners  of  the  £ast ;  there  is  one  whose 
subject  iS)  a  religious  dramatic  representation 
of  the  actions  of  the  Small  Pox  Goddess  *• 
This  evil  spirit  stands  with  two  uplifted  crooked 
daggers,  threatening  to  strike  on  the  right  and 
left.  Before  her  are  a  band  of  the  executers 
of  her  vengeance.  Two  of  them  wear  red  grin* 
ning  masks,  carry  black  shields,  and  brandish 
naked  scimitars.  White  lines,  like  rays,  issue 
fix>m  the  bodies  of  the  others,  to  indicate  in-* 
fection.  On  the  right,  there  is  a  group  of 
men  with  spotted  bodies,  inflicted  with  the 
mialady :  bells  are  hung  at  their  cinctures,  and 
a  few  of  them  wave  in  their  hands,  black 
feathers.  They  are  preceded  by  musicians  with 
drums,  who  are  supplicating  the  pity  of  the 
furious  deity. 

Behind  the  Goddess  on  the  right,  there  ad* 
vances  a  bevy  of  smiling  young  women,  who  are 
carrying  gracefully  on  their  headsi  baskets  with 
thanksgiving-offerings,  in  gratitude  for  their  lives 
and  their,  beauty  having  been  spared. 


• 


This  yaluabk  and  interesting  collection  of  Chinefle,  Hin- 
doo, and  Perdan  drawings  is  in  the  library  of  Mrs.  Bliss  of 
Kensington*    Vide  frontispiece.  * 
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lliira  4«,^  besides,  a  littk  boy  with  a  bell  at 
Im  girdle^  who  seems  to  be  cotive3ning  something 
fix>mthe  right  arm  of  «be  Goddess.  This  action 
may  possibly  be  embltttiatid  of  itioGulation. 

In  a  Gocmtry,  where  every  thought)  words  and 
deed)  are  mere  repetitions  of  Uiose  of  their  pro« 
genitor(9/a  composition^  like  thi^,  bears  the  stamp 
^  great  antiquity:  nothing  similar  has  been 
struck  oot  from  a  very  remote  periods  One  ex- 
amj^e  of  the  apathy  which  has  long  entranced 
the  £aist)  shall  be  given. 

It  was  in  the  fifteenth  century,  that  the  Por* 
tuguese  navigators  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope^  and  reached  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The 
chief  motive  assigned  for  sailing  to  these  distant 
r^oiis,  was  to  bestow  upon  the  idolatrous  na- 
tives, the  blessings  of  Christianity  j  for  Which 
benevolent  atid  religious  cause,  their  proceedings 
were  sanctioned  by  a  papal  bull.  But  the  stir- 
ring up  of  sanguinary  wars,  and  the  introduction 
of  a  new  and  loathsome  disease  into  Asia,  were 
the  first  effects  of  European  intru^onr  This  dis- 
ease spread  widely,  and  produced  inexpr^^ble 
misery.  -  But  as  it'  brdke  out  in  an  age  compa* 
ratively  modem )  no  symbolie  rites, ^uch  as  were 
anciently  instituted  fic^  the  Small  Poi()  hav«  been 
established  for  this  venom ;  and  no  image,  adorned 
witib  apptopriM^  type»,  has  been  erected  in  any 
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Chinese  or  Hindoo  templet  for  invention  ha» 
long  a}mndoned  these  his  primitive  abodes. 

In  fine,  the  m}^hology,  the  religious  institutions, 
the  s«.cred  and  historioal  records,  the'  medical 
works,  and  uniform  tradition  in  China  and  Hin- 
dostan  all  accord  in  ihe  Small  Pox  having  existed 
19  these  countries  from  a  very^eariy  period.  It 
Ijiecotnes  then  requisite  to  examine  how  it  hap* 
peiied,  that  this  infection  did  not  extend  into 
Peii^ia,  md  thence  into  Greece,  lotig  before  the 
uge  of  Hif^ocrates/ 

The  terror  which  the  Small  Pox  inspired,  ap. 
pearp  to  he-ve  early  excited  strong  measures  to 
esciipe  firom  the  infection,  and  to  impede  its  pro- 
gress. The  religious  rites  which  were  established, 
^se  d^Pisive  proofs  pf  the  dread  in  which  it 
was  held :  iot  where  hum^M  power  is  found  in-* 
adequate  to  encounter  a  cdlamity,  resort  is  had 
to  Hep^ven. 

Traf ^^9  )mve  b0en  struck  with  the  dreadful 
aiarm  which  the  Small  Pqk  creates  in  the  coun- 
tnes  hQv^vwg  upon  China  and  India,  even  in 
lUpd^ni  times ;  when  it  might  have  been  expected 
^h^  ihi^s^  nyl^ons  should  have  become^  fwdi- 
^Um^di^ith  the  disease*/!   .  . 

JPfiXk^  D'Entreoolles*' writes,  (thiit  the  SmaH 
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*  Lettres  Edif.  et  Curieus.   tg^i.xx^  ^  Pejcbg^  |i  Hfi, 
1726. 
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'Pox  is  considered  in  Tartary,  as  a  plague ;  and 
whoever  is  attacked  with  it,  is  immediately  aban- 
doned  by  all  the  world. 

Captain  Turner,  embassador  to  the  Tishoo 
Lama*,  has  declared,  that  in  Thibet  all  who  con- 
tract the  Small  Pox,  are  not  only  left  to  chance, 
but  that  every  avenue  to  the  place  where  infec* 
tion  exists  is  barred,  both  against  the  admission 
of  strangers,  and  the  flight  of  those  within.  And 
when  the  Small  Pox  broke  out  in  the  capital,  a 
still  more  vigorous  measure  was  had  recourse  to. 
The  Tishoo  Lama  left  the  city,  which  was 
abandoned  and  remained  without  inhabitants  for 
three  years ;  when  it  was  supposed  to  be  cleared 
of  infection. 

Mr.  Saunders  t,  surgeon  to  that  "fembassy, 
ficrutinised  the  subject  with  medical  accuracy. 
For  he  remarked,  that  the  natives  were  struck 
with  so  much  consternation  by  the  Small  Pox, 
that  instead  of  paying  any  attention  to  the  sick, 
they  only  thought  how  they  were  to  avoid  con- 
tagion themselves.  All  communication  with  the 
diseased  was  strictly  prohibited,  even  at  the 
risk  of  their  being  starved ;  and  the  house  oi; 
village  in  which  they  dwelt  was  afterwards  razed. 
In  c(»isequ6nce  of  this  complete  interruption 

*  An  account  of  an  embassy  to  Thibet,  by  Captam  S.  Tur- 
ner. JLondon,  iSoo.  p.it9.  ' 
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of  intercourse,  heobserved^  <uhat  the  Small  Pox 
"  was  seldom  to  be  met  with,  and  when  it  och: 
'^curred,  its  progress  was  always  checked  by 
*•  the  vigilance  and  terror  of  the  natives.**  f 

Since  Mr.  Saunders  noticed,  that  this  dis«. 
ease  was  rare  in  the  present  times,  it  probably 
had  been  much  rarer  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world.  For  the  mutual  intercourse  and  aggre- 
gation of  mankind  augment  as  they  recede  from 
barbarism;  and  infectious  diseases  would  na- 
turally be  les9  frequently  epidemic,  and  less  de- 
structive among  hunters  and  shepherds,  than 
among  men  in  a  more  advianced  state  of 
society. 

The  Small  Pox  was  in  fact  so  rare  in  the 
1 6th  and  1 7th  centuries,  on  •the  western  coast 
ofHindostan,  and  in  the  islands  of  Ceylon  and 
Java^  that  some  of  the  Portuguese  navigators 
believed  that  no  such  disease  had  ever  existed 
there;  and  the  Dutch  navigators  were  igno- 
rantly  accused  of  having  transported  this  disease 
to  countries  *,  in  which  prayers  and  offer- 
ings had  been  instituted,  to  deprecate  its  fury» 


*  Navigatio  ac  Itinerarium  I*  HugOD*  cap»  34.  Hag9, 
1599.  Ephemerid.  de  I'Acad.  des  Cuiieuz.  Dec*  i.  an.  9.  lo. 
1678  and  1679.  Histoire  de  la  Mission  Dannoise,  dans  les 
Jndes  Orientales,  torn.  i.  p«42.  Trait6  des  Malaxes  des  Femmes, 
torn.  iv.  p.  177.  "^ 
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■^^^  ^,^  .  •  f^i^^^^^  the  strong 

J 1^  f^  £ast  to  controul  it,  may 


/  ^i>rrtw'**''''"^  contributed  to  pre- 

^"^    IT*^  ,,*,^^fr/tfn  extending  westward-  But, 

i.«^iK  the  firincipal  cause  was  the  pecuhar- 

.-^*ur  «tv!7ons  throuirh  which  this  infec- 

j:4r^«^  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 

•.    jN-piK.  and  by  the  ocean.    Yet  neither 

^  m\    ^     ^^  *        t     ■ 

♦fMN^rs  formed  by  nature,  nor   any  de- 

^  4^t9Med  by  man,  have  preserved  any 

^.««Mibreign  hostile  intrusion.   Whether 

»^;^^ions  of  Bacchus  and  Sesostris  into 

•g^^K  Wie  or  fabulous,  are  thanes  for  antiqua- 

^^.  Irt  the  invasions  of  India  by  Darius  the  son 

jj^miipr'i  and  by  Alexander,  are  certified  by 

mulMy  •  i^^  ^^  Small  Pox  does  not  appear  to 

^jf  been  carried  back  into  Persia  by  either. 

^H^  was  a  calamity  more  likely  to  have  been  ef* 

^^fed  by  an  irruption,  than  by  an  invasion  :  but 

^  industrious  Chinese, and  the  unambitious  East 

luditns  never  thought  of  quitting  their  homes, 

1^)  break  into  the  territories  of  their  neighbours. 

The  rapacious  invaders  who  went  from  Persia, 

trotdd  of  course  be   attacked  by  the  diseases 

which  prevailed  in  the  countries  they  laid  waste : 

but  the  numbers  which  perished,  the  time  which 

was  spent  in  so  distant  a  warfare,  and  the  ex- 
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tent  of  the  deserts  which  werci  r&cro^aed^  a^ 
pear  to  have  secured  their  native  country  fircMii 
being  contaminated  hy  the  few  aurvivoiE  of 
those  expeditions. 

Scylax»  who  commanded  the  army  of  Daaiui 
is  said  by  Herodotus, .  to  have  spent  .two  yeass 
mnd  a  half  in  his  progress  down  the  Indus  to 
the  Arabian  gulf.  The  handful  of  men  who 
escaped  back  to  Persia,  would  probably  be 
cleared  by  that  time,  of  all  contagion  from  Small 
Pox,  even  if  that  malady  had  ever  in&cted  their 
camp. 

Alexander  the  Great,  after  crossing  the 
Indus  proceeded  eastward  to  the  banks  of  the 
Hyphasis,  the  modem  Bryah.  He  was  there 
stopt  by  a  mutiny  of  the  army,  and  forced  re^ 
luctantly  to  return  to  the  Hydaspes. 

There  a  fleet  was  equipped  with  which  he  rtp 
solved  to  proceed  down  the  Indus  to  the  oceaiK 
Such  a  leader,  with  thoroughly  experienced 
officers,  would  certainly  take  every  precaution 
in  their  power,  to  preserve  the  health  of.  the 
troops,  and  to  hinder  infectious  maladies  from 
spreading  through  the  army ;  and  nine  months 
were  exhausted  before  they  reached,  with  dimi- 
nished forces,  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
army  was  then  divided ;  one  portion  proceeded 
by  sea  under  the  conduct  of  Nearchus ;  and 
Alexander  marched  to  the  west  with  the  re- 
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nudnder^   through  a  desert  and   ahnost  unin- 
habited country. 

1  >  Arian  *  mentionsi  that  the  sufferings  df  the 
army  were  dreadful,  that  the  beasts  of  bur- 
den perished,  and  the  sick  were  necessarily 
abandoned.  Plutarch  declares  t,  that  from?  bad 
diet,,  excessive  heat,  and  violent  diseases,  three 
fourths  of  the  army  perished.  Quintus  Curtius 
asserts,  that  when  the  army  were  encamp- 
led  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  <*  a  scab  X 
f*^  attacked  the  bodies  of  the  soldiers,  and  spread 
"  by  contagion."  He  dwells  with  eloquence  on 
the  miseries  which  the  army  endured  from  fa- 
mine, diseases,  and  pestilences,  in  a  march  of 
sixty  days,  through  a  horrid  country,  part  o£ 
-which  resembled  9^  wilderness.  As  no  food  was 
to  be  found  even  for  the  beasts  of  burden,  they 
allp^ished;  the  sick,  unable  to  proceed,  in  s^ite 
^  their  entreaties,  were  left  to  starve ;  while  the 
remaining  troops  hurried  forward  to  reach  a  cul- 
tivated country.  Certainly  there  is  little  like^ 
lihood  that  those  afflicted  with  the  Small  Pox 
fcould  survive  such  hardships. 


*  Arian.  Hist.  Ind.  cap.  35. 

f  Pktarch.     The  Life  of  Alexander. 

%  Quint.  Curt.  cap.  10.  **  Quippe  scabies  corpora  iuvasit, 
^^  ^t  coptagium  inorbi  etiam  in  alios  vulgatum  est."  It  is  pos- 
sible that  thi9  was  the  Sn^dl  Pox  ill  described. 
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^earchus  the  admiral,  who  conducted  the 
maritime  expedition,  was  too  experienced  an 
officer  to  suffer  any  persons  to  embark,  who 
weref  known  to  be  coirtaminated  with  an  iii« 
fectious  disease.  But  if  from  inadvertence  this 
i^ould  have  happened,  as  the  coasting  voyage 
lasted  seven  months,  there  was  ample  time  to  get 
rid  of  the  contagion. 

When  all  the  circumstances  of  that  frantic 
enterprise  ^e  considered,  it  will  not  excite 
wonder,  that  the  wreck  of  the  Macedonian 
army  did  not  consummate  their  misfortunes,  by 
bringing  the  Small  Pox  into  Persia. 

But  as  the  valuable  productions,  and  the 
curious  manufactures  of  China  and  India-  were 
early  coveted  and  transported  to  the  more 
western  nations,  it  is  more  surprising  that  the 
infection  was  n<rt  communicated  by  commercial 
intercourse.  This  certainly  would  have  occurred 
very  early  if  those  countries  had  not  been  sepa- 
rated in  so  remarkable  a  manner  from  the  rest . 
of  the  habitable  world.  ^  ^' 

Commerce  with  those  nations  by  land,  war 
only  practicable  by  means  of  the  camel,  whose 
powers  of  enduring  heat  and  thirst,  without 
drinking  for  ten  days,  enabled  the  merchants  to 
convey  their  goods  across  the  sandy  desierts. 
But  we  may  safely  conjecture,  that  no  person 
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known  to  be  infected  with  Small  Pox,  would  be 
fluffered  to  jcnp  a  caravan.  And  if  from  accir 
dent,  tliat  ever  occurred,  there  can  be  little 
ddubtt  that  the  infected  would  be  abandoned  to 
their  destmy^  .  ;    r  '  ! 

The  horroT  entertained  of  the  Small  Pox 
would  also  excite  attention  not  to  admit  the 
infected  into  ships,  which  in  the  early  ages  were 
small  in  size,  requiring  but  few  mariners  to 
navigate  them ;  while  the  tediousness  of  the 
coasting  vbyage  gave  ample  time  for  the  ex* 
tinction:  of  infection. 

The  ships  of  King  Solomon  were  three  years 
in  accomplishing  their  voyage  to  Tarshish  and 
Ophir,  which  some  have  believed  to  have  been 
ports  on  the  coast  of  Hindostau);  though  it 
appears  to  be  established  by  late  authors  *,  that 
these  towns  were  situated  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Africa. 

The  £g3rptians  after  the  destruction  of  Tyre, 
carried  on  commerce  with  India  through  the 
Reft  Sea.  And  as  navigation  was  then  in  its 
infancy,  and  the  mariners'  compass  unknown, 

*  A^  Historical  Disquisition  concerning  Ancient  India, 
sect.  i.  by  "Wm.  Robertson,  D.D.  Travels  to  discover  the 
8cnJtrt^  of  tbe  NBcf,  vol.  i.  cap.  4.  by  J.Brucey  F.R.S. 
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the  merchants  <<  sidled  *  in  vessels  of  small  fattr« 
"  den,   which  crept  timidly  along  the  coast  ;*  ■ 
so  tedious  a  route  would  clear  the  crews  of 
&n|tll  iPox. 

In  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  this  Tayage 
was  somewhat  shortened;  and».  according  ta 
Pliny  t»  India  was  brought  nearer  to  £urope  by 
gain.  For  a  mariner  named  Hyppalus,  ventured 
without  a  compass,  trusting  to  the  western  mon- 
soon, to  stretch  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian 
Gulph,  in  ^  straiglit  line  eastward,  through  the 
Erithrean  sea  t6  Musiris,  a  port  on  the  Malabar 
eoast  of  India.  The  voyage  even  by  this 
ahortev  route  required  a  year ;  which  was  suf* 
ficient  for  the  extinction  of  variolous  contagion. 

If  the  Persians  had  engiiged  early  in  maritime 
commerce,  from,  their  vicinity  to  India,  they 
would  prx>bably  have  soon  bought  into  their 
eountry  the  Small  Pox.  But  the  ancient  his^ 
torians  declare^  that  the  J^ersians  entertained  an 
insuperable  superstitious-  aversicm  to  the  <sea ; 
and  RobertspQ  asserts,  that  "  no  coxam^mt 


*  Hi9tpri^4 .  Dis juifiitioa  b^  Dr.  RoberCsaii.    .         ,        . .  ^ 
t  PliiV  Nat.  Hist.    lib.  vi.   cap.  23.    ¥  Lucroque  India 

j:  Historical  Disquisition,    Zee,  by    Dr.  RobertsoA)    vkk 

Sect.  i.  and  note  x. 

•••'..        '•  .  •  ■  •    •  > 
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"  intercourse  seems  ever  to  have  been  carried 
"  on  by  sea  between  Persia  and  India." 

The  spirit  of  commerce,  when  once  excited, 
is  however  active  and  persevering,  and  the  Eu- 
ropean demand  for  the  muslins,  the  silks,  the 
spices,  the  pearls,  and  the  diamonds  of  the  east, 
perpetually  augmented.  To  facilitate  their  trans- 
portation, a  busy  coasting  trade  spread  on  both 
sides  of  the  Peninsula  of  Hindostan,  to  the 
islands  eastward  *,  to  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and 
even  to  China.  The  luxurious  productions  of 
these  distant  countries,  were  thus  brought  to 
the  most  convenient  harbours  to  be  conveyed 
to  Alexandria,  and  diflfused  through  the  Roman 
Empire* 

This  lucrative  tiade  was  so  tempting,  that 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centuiy,  the 
Persians  began  fp  surmount  their  aversion  to 
maritime  affairs,  and  their  harbours  were  filled 
with  trading  vessels.  They  soon  monopolized  the 
silk  trade  ;  for  their  vicinity  to  India  gave  them . 
greit  advantages  over  the  Egyptian  merchants, 
but  it  also  augmented  the  danger  of  transporting 
the  variolous  contagion.  Indeed,  whatever  atten- 
tion might  have  been  paid  by  the  commanders 
of  these  merchant  vessels,  it  was  impossible  that 
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♦  Historical  Disquisition,  &c.  by  Dr.  Robertson. 
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this  calamity  should  have  been  avoided  much 
longer^  and  as  ships  coming  from  India,  both  in 
their  passage  to  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  to  the 
Red  Sea,  frequently  touched  at  the  Arabian 
ports,  that  country  was  peculiarly  cf^osed,  and 
there  accordingly  it  was  first  observed. 
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^HE   SMALI4  POX  APPEARS.  IK  ARABIA.  ANip  FOLLOWS  'i:|i£ 

TRACK  OF  THE  SARACENS. 

TPHE  war  of  the  Elephant  was  a  religious  war 
'  of  great  celebrity  in  Arabia :  but  the  truth 
was  so  obscured  by  Oriental  fictions,  as  not  to 
have  been  developed  even  by  the  penetration  of 
Gibbon;  and  as  the  incidents  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Small  Pox,  it 
is  necessary  briefly  to  relate  them.  ' 

Abrahah  *,  an  Abyssinian  prince  and  a  Chris- 
tian was  Viceroy  of  Yaman.  He  built  a  mag- 
nificent church  at  Sanaa,  with  the  pious  design 
of  attracting  the  Arabian  pilgrims  *from  the 
idolatrous  worship  at  Caaba,  and  of  inducing 
thelm  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  true  God ; 
and  so  convert  them  to  Christianity. 

In  the  year  568,  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca 


♦  Bibliot.  Orient.  D'Herbelot.  Art.  Abrahah.  La  Vie  de  Ma- 
homet par  Gagneir.  The  Life  of  Mahomet,  by  H.  Prideaux. 
Ancient  Universal  History,  vol.  ix.  The  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  £dw.  Gibbon, 
and  a  crowd  of  Arabian  authors,  who  relate  the  War  of  the 
Elephant  with  slight  variations. 


were  alarmed  hy  finding  th^k  ancient  temple 
neglected;  and  some  of  them  secretly  entered 
the  church  of  Sanaa  at  nighty  and  defiled  the 
trails,  and  the  altar^  by  ^faiearing  them  with 
filth.    Abrafaah  wa$«so  incensed  at  the  profana^ 
tion^  that  he  swcH^e'he  would  raze  the  Caaba  to  the 
ground ;  and  having  soon  assemUied  a  large  army^ 
he  marched  directly  t»  Mecca,  mounted  upon 
a  hi^e  elephant.     Abdol  Motalleb  the  grMid« 
father  of  Mahomet  presided  in  Meoca^  and  ac« 
cording  to  the  Arabian  histsftians^  was  aided  by 
•Heaven*    For  when  Abn^iah  attempted  to  enter 
the  city>  his  idephant  knelt  down>  then  turned 
rouiid^  and  could  not  be  forced  to  advance) 
while  he  was  disconcerted  by  this  incident^  a 
large  fiock  of  supernatural  birds,  mupQed  Abahil^ 
came  fiying  from  the  seai    The  pliunage  of 
some  of  those  birds  was  black,  and  their  bills 
were  white ;  others  had  green  feathers  with 
yellow  bills.     All  of  them  weore  armed,   each 
carrying  a  small   stone  the  site  «of .  a  pea  in 
its  bill,  and  two  in  its   talons.     These  stones 
were  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  person  they 
were  intended  to  strike,  and  were  thrown  down 
at  once  upon  ti^e  ^my.    The  stones  pierced 
through  the  helmets  and  bodies  of  the  Abyssinian 
soldiers:  none  escaped,  except  Abrahah,  who  fled 
to  Ethiopia.     He  there  related  the  catastrophe 
of  the  army  to  Pagjaschi^  Emperor,  ^pf^.^bys- 
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unisLf  and  wa&  desired  by  him  td  describe  the 
form  and  appearance  of  thete  unknown  birds^ 
On  which  he  pointed  up  to  one,  which  had  pur« 
sued  him  during  his  flight,  and  which  stiD 
hovered  over  his  head ;  at  that  instant  the  bird 
launched  a  stone  at  him,  and  laid  him  dead  at 
the  Emperor's  feet* 

According  to  some  Ambkn  writers,  Abrahah 
died  of  a  shocking  pestilence,  by  which  his 
limbs  putrified  and  rotted  off. 

Gibbon  *  calls  Sale,  the .  translator  of  the 
Koran,  half  a  Mussulman,  because  he  remarked 
that  something  of  a  very  extrawdinaiy  nature 
must  have  occurred  at  the  Siege  of  Mecca. 
Yet  although  my  religious  principles  should 
also  be  suspected,  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with 
him ;  for  the  miracle  was  proclaimed  soon  after 
by  Mahomet  himself,  during  the  life-time  of 
persons  who  might  have  been  present,  and  to 
whom  an  appeal  is  made  in  the  following  lofty 
chapter  of  the  Koran. 

*^  The  Elephant  revealed  at  Mecca,  t 

«*  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciftd  God.** 
^<  Hast  thou  not  seen  how  thy  Lord  dealt  with 


*  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  yqL  ix.  note  on 
page  254. 
t  The  Koran  by  Sale. 
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"  the  riders  of  the  elephants  ?  Did  he  not  make 
<<  their  "treacherous  design  an  occasion  of 
<<  drawing  them  into  error ;  and  send  against 
<<  them  flocks  of  birds,  which  cast  down  upon 
<<  them. stones  of  baked  clay,  and  destroyed  them 
^  like  corn  trodden  down  by  beasts  ?" 


The  events  of  this  war  were  considered  so 
marveUous,  that  a  new  epoch  was  founded; 
and  the  era  of  the  War  of  the  Elephant  was 
employed  by  the  Arabians,  until  the  Caliph 
Omar  changed  it  for  the  Hegyra. 

It,  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  these  inci* 
dents,  recorded  by  a  number  of  early  Arabian 
writers,  corroborated  by  so  remarkable  a  con- 
sequence, and  introduced  by  their  prophet  into 
his  sacred  book,  should  have  been  altogethei:  a 
baseless  fabrick*  Historical  fables  have  usually 
some  foundation  in  truth,  which  is  manifested 
on  this  occasion  by  two  Arabian  authors. 

Doctor  John  James  Reiske,  of  Leyden,  was 
well  versed  in  Arabian  antiquities,  and  the 
translator  of  the  Moslem  Annals  of  Abulpheda, 
He  also  wrote  a  Latin  dissertation,  containing 
miscellaneous  medical  observations,  extracted 
from  Arabian  relicks.  There  is  a  passage  there 
respecting  the  origin  of  Small  Pqx  and  Measles, 
which  shall  be  translated. 

...  r 
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«*  Dr.  Friend  has  conjectured  *  well  in  his  His- 
*'  topry  of  Medicine^  that  the  Small  Pox*was  first 
^  brought  into  Egypt  during  the  Caliphat  of 
"  Omar  about  the  year  of  Christ  640,  by  the 
^  Arabians;  who  had  been  infected  by  some 
<<  Eastern  or  remote  nation,  and  the  disease  was 
"  thence  propagated  through  Europe.  But  I 
"  have  accidentally  discovered  in  a  book,  which 
•*  in  other  respects  is  of  no  value,  both  who  first 
<<  canied  the  Small  Pox  into  Arabia,  and  the 
**  timie  when  that  occurred.  For,  in  turning  over 
^  the  Arabian  manuscript  which  is  inscribed 
"  No.  53,  in  the  Leyden  library,,  I  found,  by 
"  chance,  the  following  words.      *  In  this  year 


*  Extractum  ex  dissertatione  inaugurali  exhibente  Miscel- 
laneas  aliquot  Observationes  Medicas  ex  Arabum  mohumentis. 
AuctcMre  Joanne  Jacobo  Reiske.  Lugd.  Batavor.  174^  p.  9. 
**  Observatio  I.  Recte  conjecit  Jo.  Friend  in  Historia  Medidnse, 
**  ubi  agit  de  Variolis,  p.  305.  £d.  Leid.  Arabes,  ut  variolas  in- 
«  tulerunt  primtun  iu  ^gyptum  sub  Omaro,  id  est  circa  An. 
<*  Chr.  640,  unde  porro  per  Europam  propagatae  8unt»  sic  ipsos 
<<  antea  ab'  Orienbdibus  ant  remotioribus  aliis  populis  infectos 
<<  fttisse.  Qui  autem  variolas  primi  et  qaando  invexerint  in  Ara- 
**  Uam,  inveni  in  libro  cxtera  vili,  ubi  minime  qussiveram.  Vo- 
**  lutans  aliquando  codicem  MS.  Arabicam. 

**  Ho.  53,  Bibliotheca  Leidense,  incido  casu  in  haec  verba. 

ci>y^tK«*i  fcji^  >j>  (^w?  (^^jj  v^'  o^' 
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^  at  lengtb,  the  Small  Pox,  the  Measles,  the 
<<  disease;^  named  Nawasal  and  Kynanthropia, 
*•  or  01  Kalab  first  appeared  in  the  land  of 
•*  Arabia.  Some  of  those  distempers  had  occur- 
*•  red  before  to  the  Israelites,  but  never  had  at- 
"  tacked  Arabia  till  then.  In  this  year  also 
there  first  appeared  certain  trees,  as  the 
Sylvan  rue  and  the  Colocynth.' 
*^The  Ethiopians  therefore,  at  this  time,  carried 
the  Small  Pox  into  Arabia,  who  in  the  days  of 
Hippocrates  carried  the  Plague  into  Europe. 
Hie  year  meant  is  that  in  which  the  Abys- 
sinians,  having  ejected  the  royal  family  of  the 
Hbmerites,  and  got  possessioti  of  their  Icing-> 
**  dom,  invaded  Mecca :  they  were  desirous  of 
•*  subduing  the  remaining  part  of  Arabia,  and  of 
establishing  the  Christian  faith,  which  they 
professed^  even  into  Hagar  :  with  this  inten- 
**  tion  they  endeavoured  to  overturn  the  great 


*\  *  Hoc  demum  anno  companierunt  primum  in  terris  Arabum 
**  Variolar  et  MorbJUi,  et  on  Nawasselet  Kynanthropia  (seu  ol 
**  Kalab  |)  quorum  quidam  aliqua  fuerant  jam  antea  inter. 
**  Israelitas,  non  tamenArabujn  terras  invasenmt  nisi  tumdemiun. 
**  Prinuim  arbores  Sylvestres,  ut  recta  Sylvestris  (ol  Harmal)  et 
**  Colocynthis  (ol  Hanthal}.'  Ergo  ^thiopes  qui  olim  Hip« 
**  pocratis  tempore  gravem  Graeciz  pestcm  intulerunt,  hoc  anno 
'<  Arabiae  variolas  intulerunt.  Annus  autem  quern  notat  est  ille, 
**  quo  Habassini  regno  Homeritico  potiti  ejec^  regum  Hon^eri- 
<<  tarum  prosapia,  reliquam  quoque  subigere  tentaates  Arabiam, 
**  et  Christianam  fidem  quam  ipsi  p^fitebantur  etiam  in  Hagar 
^  stabilire  invaserunt.  Mekkam,  ea  mea)e  ut  CuhvQf  magnum 
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temple  of  Caaba,  the  seat  of  Arabian  Paganism : 
**  but  they  were  repulsed  and  grievously  afflicted 
"  by  those  divine  and  prodigious  birds  which  are 
<^  mentioned  in  Surata;  the  Koran,  c.  v.  and  in 
**  the  Commentaries  upon  it. 


"  lllud  templum  sedemque  paganism!  Alrabici  everterunt  2  8«d  a 
*^  divinis  illis  prodigiosis  avibus,  de  qnibus  vide  Surata.  Corani, 
^  c.  V.  et  ibi  commentatoresi  debellati  et  gravissime  afflicti 
**  fuerunt. 

**  Is  idem  annus  nascentem  vidit  Mohammedem.  £x  quo 
"<<  ei&citur  eum  annum  fuisse  annum  post  Christum  natum  572. 
'  «  Verba  isthaec  pauca  sunt^  ted  notatx  digna.  Posterio* 
**  rum  eorum  partem  expendant  Botanici.  Quid  sint.  JjaI^II 
<*  on  Nawasely  non  invenio  notatum  in  Lexico  Gotic.  Sed  ex 
'*  vi  verbi  Nasali  concludo  exanthematum  genus  esse,  forte 
<<  apthasy  forte  etiam  et  id  potius  febrem  scarlatinam  purpuram 
**  aut  rubeolos.     (Germani  •  •  .  appellant.) 

^^  01  Kalab  est  rabies  canina,  non  ilia  European  sed  ista  Ara- 
<*  bica  qua  in  canes  vertuntur  qui  sic  ipsaniunt :  stato  quodam 
^*  anno  tempore  ululant  latrantque  canum  instar»  deinde  sua 
^  sponte  ad  se  fediunt,  de  quo  morbo  latius  aliquando  in  libdlo, 
«<  si  edere  licet  de  Arabum  medicina.  Simile  quid  nostri  quoque 
"  scriptores  Grseci  atque  Latini  perhibent  in  Lycanthropis. 

**  Specificum  variolarum  antidotum  hactenus  non  reperi  apud 
^  medicos  Arabicos,  ut  quos  non  legi,  blandior  tamen  mihi  esse 
<<  ilia  fore  tit  inde  aliquando  aut  ipse  ego  eruam^aut  alius  aliquis. 

**  Liber  autem  unde  banc  descripsi  observationem  est  compen* 

^<  dium  libri  Massudi  qui  ^  M  ^3j^  ^^  ^//i  aurea  inscribitur 
<<  ab  aliquo  Schatibense  cbnfectum  id  est  deinde  e  Xativa^  urbi 
**  Hisipana^  non  ut  male  in  Catalogo  appeUatur^  Schuteibio* 
^  Ille  autetn' Massudi  auctor  etiam  nostris  hominibus  non  incog* 
^<  nitus  ut  babeatur  pro  Livio  Arabico,  et  fama  mastima 
^  polleat :  re  tamen  ipsa  deprehendi  quod  Berosus  potius  aliquis 
€^  And)icu8  sit  appdlandus,  et  inter  maxinios  impostores  eosque 
^  primos  tittqueineptisnincn  coUocandus." 
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**  In  that  same  year  Mahomet  was  born  ;  and 
•*  consequently  it  was  according  to  the  Christian 
••  era,  the  year  572/*  * 

Fart  of  the  quotation  from  Massudi,  is  for  the 
consideration  of  Botanists ;  but  Dr.  Reiske  gives 
an  explanation  of  the  words  Nawasal  and  Kynan- 
thropia.  He  also  remarks,  that  though  this  Author 
is  held  in  great  repute,  yet,  that  in  fact,he  was  an 
Arabian  Fabulist,  and  a  weak  impostor. 

Notwithstanding  this  unfavorable  character. 
Dr.  Reiske  seems  to  have  credited  his  testimony 
as  to  the  rise  of  Small  Pox  and  Measles,  and  it 
is  strongly  supported  by  another  evidence. 

When  Mr.  Bruce  of  Ejnnaird  was  at  Massuah 
in  the  Red  Sea,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  Abyssinian  Annals  and  other  historical 
works  of  that  country.  He  quotes  a  manuscript 
of  the  siege  of  Mecca,  by  El  Hameesy,  and 
this  author  accords  with  the  Arabian  writers  in 
the  more  remarkable  incidents  of  the  war  of  the 
Elephant;  and  particularly  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Arabian  army  by  miraculous  birds ;  which 
he  suspected  was  a  miracle  raised  by  the  de\^l ; 
and  his  conclusion  is  t    **  That  it  was  at  this 


*  But  according  to  Gibbon  whose  chronology  is  here  follow- 
ed,  A.  D.  569. 

f  Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  by  J.  Bruce  of^ 
Kinnairdy  vol.  i.  p*  514- 
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*^  Ume  that  the  Small  Poa:  and  Measles  broke  out 
^^  in  Arabiat  and  almost  toUdhf  destroyed  the  amy 
"  qfAbrahahJ**  Here  is  a  second  direct  and  in- 
dependent evidence  of  this  fact,  added  to  many 
circumstantial  proofs.  For  a  crowd  of  historians 
3gp:ee  in  the  invasion  by  Abrahah,  and  of  the 
destruction  of  his  army  before  Mecca,  though 
there  were  only  a  handful  of  frighted  citizens 
to  oppose  them. 

But  a  contagicms  malady  has  frustrated 
maay  a  military'  expedition,  and ,  no  disease 
was  mor^  likely  to  have  this  eflfect,  than  those 
mentioned  by  Massudi  and  £1  Hameesy^  For 
the  Small  Poi^  and  Mi^asles  would  make  fright- 
ful havoc  among  troops  who  were  all  susceptible 
of  the  contagion. 

The  two  species  of  mystical  black  and  green 
birds,  with  white  and  yellow  bills,  who  dropt 
down  stones,  the  size  of  peas,  that  destroyed  an 
army  j  and  of  the  pestilential  disease  which 
rotted  the  limbs  of  Abrahah,  therefore  admit 
of  an  easy  explanation.  The  whole  >  may  be 
considered  either  as  an  Eastern,  allegory  of  the 
origin  of  the  Small  Pox  and  Measles  in  Arabia : 
or,  as  I  rather  suspect,  a  parable  invented  by 
Mahomet,  to  excite  veneration  for  the  city  in 
which  he  was  born,  and  to  augment  that  which 
had  been  long  paid  to  the  Caaba.  The  dark 
typical  phrases  used  in  the  Koran  secured  him 


against  a'  charge  of  falsehood  from  those  who 
knew  the  facts :  yet  intimated  that  the  city  and 
temple  had  been  preserved  from  Christian  pollu« 
tion  by  a  miracle.  This  event  occurred  two 
months  before  the  birth  of  the  prophet,  who 
in  assuming,  and  maintaining  his  divine  mission, 
employed  a  multitude  of  artifices  :  yet  he  did 
not  venture  expressly  to  attribute  this  mirade 
to  his  embryo  agency  with  heaven.  But  the 
Mahometan  commentators  and  historians,  from 
respect  ta  the  Koran  have  dwelt  upon  the  pro- 
digy, and  suppressed  all  mention  of  the  diseases, 
until  the  truth  was  buried  in  the  types. 

And  even  in  the  present  times,  some  per- 
sons may  deem  it  mysterious,  that  two  distem- 
pers  should  have  arisen  and  destroyed  an  army 
of  Christians,  who  were  striving  to  pull  down  a 
Pagan  temple,  yet  have  spared  the  Impostor. 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  singular  triple  coinci- 
dence, that  the  Small  Pox,  the  Measles,  and 
Mahomet,  should  all  spring  up  in  the  same  year 
in  Arabia,  for  the  disturbance  of  the  world. 
But  the  army  of  Abrahah,  the  victims  of  these 
contagions,  were  avenged,  though  without  tast- 
ing vengeance,  by  contaminating  their  enemies. 
And  it  may  easily  be  imagined  from  the  subtle 
and  deadly  nature  of  these  infections,  what 
destruction  they  must  have  occasioned,  and  how 
rapixlly  they  would  extend. 
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This  new  cobort  of  fevers  was  soon"  observed 
by  physicians  :  for  Rhases  *  informs  us,  that  a 
treatise  was  written  on  the  Small  Pox  by  Ahron 
of  Alexandria ;  and  he  has  even  handed  down 
some  fragments  of  the  work.  This  Ahron,  "ao 
cording  to  Abuljpharagius,t  flourished  at  Alex- 
andria  during  the  life  of  Mahomet,  and  near 
the  period  of  his  assuming  the  charact^  of  an 
apostle. 

Alexandria  is  near  a  thousand  miles  ■.  distant 
from  Mecca,  but  the  history  .of  the  times  ac- 
counts for  the  infections  being  carried  there  in 
so  short  a  period. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century 
Chosroes,  a  Persian  tyrant,  invaded  the  Roman 
Empire,  t  with  an  immense  host.  He  stormed 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  massacred  ninety  thou- 
sand Christians,  and  sent  into  Persia  the  true 


*  Lib;  xviii.  cap.  i.  Continent.  Rhasis.  Imp.  Brix.  Vf  84. 

f  *^  Fertur  obiisse  Harathum  sub  initium  Islamismn 
<<  (A.  D.  609}  ne  certo  constare  illam  religionem  amplexam 
**  esse.  * 

«  Hoc  tempore  indaruit  Ahron  Sacerdos  Alexandrinus : 
**  Syntagma  ipsius  in  arte  medica  apud  nos  Syriace  reperiturj 
<<  triginta  constans  tractatibusi  quibus  duos  alios  addit\ir 
**  Sergius.'* 

Dynast.  Abulphar.     Pocock.  Dyn.  Tiii.  p.  99.  ' 

%  The  Decline  and  Eall'of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  E*l 
Gibbon,  vol. viii.  c. 46.  .'.,.) 


CfMS*  He  next  overran  the  whole  of  Egypt, 
attended  by  a  swarm  of  Jews  and  Arabs :  and 
certainly,  if  the  Small  Pox  and  Measles  had 
not  been  conveyed  to  Alexandria,  that  empo« 
rium  ol'  trade,  previously  by  means  of  commerce, 
it  must  have  been  done  by  this  terrible  expedi* 
tion. 

Chosroes,  who  had  so  impiously  insulted  the 
Christian  faith,  shewed  likewise  the  utmost 
contempt  for  a  proposal  made  to  him  by  Ma- 
h<Hnet,  to  embrace  his  religion.  The*  Impostor 
being  incensed  at  the  indignity  with  which  be 
was  treated,  prophesied  the  ruin  of  the  mo* 
narch.  This  was  accomplished,  not  many  years 
afterwards,  by  the  arms  of  Heraclius,  and  the 
treachery  of  his  subjects/  And  the  haughty 
Chosroes,  after  having  been  elevated  by  yicto^ 
ries  to  the  summit  of  power,  and  enjoying  all 
that  Oriental  magnificence  could  lavish,  was 
doomed  to  endure  the  last  extreme  of  human 
misery.  He  was  insulted,  tortured,  and  mur- 
dered by  his  son. 

The  Small  Pox  and  Measles  certainly  burst 
forth  among  the  Arabs,  at  a  period  most  fatally 
favourable  for  their  dissemii\ation.  For  in  the 
year  622,  Mahomet  began  to  collect  the  wandeiv 
ing  tribes,  whom  he  led  forth  inflamed  with 
fanatic  fury,  and  contaminated  with^  disease, 
against  the  surrounding  national,    jf  be  numbers 
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killed  by  the  Aiabian  sdmitars  are  usually  •ex*^ 
aggerated,  to  adorn  their  victories ;  but  die 
greater  multitudes  who  silafitly  perished  by  dis^ 
eases,  are  rarely  noticed. 
•  After  the  death  of  Mahomet,  the  enthusiasm 
which  he  had  kindled  continued  to  bum,  and 
his  successors,  in  a  few  years,  conquered  Persia 
and  Syria,  and  qsread  the  Small  Pox  and  Mea- 
sles through  these  extensive  countries.  In  the 
year  638  Amrou,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph 
Qmar»  invaded  Egypt,  quickly  overran  the 
southern  provinces,  and  in  two  years  captured 
Alexandria. 

Although  this  sdiool  of  philosophy  had  long 
been  on  the  decUne,  y^  in  the  retrograde  state 
c£  Uterature,  its  occupatimi  by  the  Saracens  was 
a  mournful  event.  But  the  calamity  has  been 
heightened  by  a  passage  in  the  dynasties  of  Abul- 
pharagius.  This  author  motions,  *  that  after 
Alexandria  was  captured,  J(^n,  sumamed  the 


*  Historia  Compend.  DjBist.  Gregor.  Abul-ph^rag;  Latine 
vers,  ab  Edward  Pocockio* 

**  Quod  ad  libros  quorum  mentioaem  fecisti,  si  in  iUis  conti- 
**  'neatur  quod  cum  libro  Dei  con^niat,  in  libro  Dei  est  quod 
**  MiAciit  absque  iU» :  quod  si  in  illis  fuerit  quod  HbroDei  repug- 
^  l^lt  n^^utiquam  est  eo  opus  ;  Jube  ^tur  e  medio  toUi*  Jusiit 
^^go  Amrus  EboMas  dispergi  eos  per  balneas  Akxandrise, 
atque  ulis  c^&ciendis  combuii :  ita  spatio  semestri  consumpti 
"•i»t.    Attdii|ttid  factum  fuerit  ttmlrare-" 


Grfammarian^  taking  advantage  of  the  attention 
paid  to  him  by  Amrou»  solicited  the  possession 
of  the  famous  library,  cdhceiving  it  was  held  in 
no  estimation  by  the  Arabiims.     The  consent  of 
the  Caliph  Omar  was  asked,  who  sent  an  order» 
*^  that  if  the  contents  of  the  library  accorded 
^  with  the  Koran,  that  book  of  God  was  suffi- 
«*  dent;  but  if  they  are  repugnant  to  the  book  of 
••  God,  we  have  still  less  occasion  for  them ;  or^ 
^  der  them  therefore  to  be  destroyed.     Amrou 
"  accordingly  directed  that  the  volumes  should 
^  be  distributed  to  heat  the  baths  of  Alexandria, 
<*  and  in  the  space  of  six  months  they  were  all  de* 
«*  stroyed.     Hear  what  was  done  and  wonder !" 
This  conflagration  of  the  library  has  occasion- 
ed among  scholars  much  superfluous  lamenta* 
tion ;  and  abundance  of  undeserved  execrations 
have  been  poured  upon  the  Caliph  Omar.     But 
the  discerning  Gibbon  *  considers  the  whole  as 
an  idle  tale;  for  these  are  twot  respectable 
Egyptian  annalists  of  an  earlier  date,  who  were 
Christians,  and  many  Mahometan  yrriters,  all  o£ 
whom  are  silent  on  the  above  transaction.     In- 
deed the  fact  is  contradictory  to  the  conduct 


*  Vide  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  Ed. 
GibboD>  vol.  ix.  page  441, 

f  Eutychius  and  Elmacin ;  Abulfeda,  Murtadi,  &c.  ^u^t^d 
by  Gibbon. 
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of  the  founder  of  this  new  faith*    For  Mahomet 
was  an  admirer  of  the  science  of  medicine,  and 
thought  himself  skilled  in  it.     There  iji  in  the 
Koran  a  sort  of  essay  on  the  medical  qualities  of 
milk ;  which  he  believed  to  be  not  onl^^A  wholes- 
some  beverage,   but  also«a  powerful  remedy  in 
many  diseases*     He  is  also  said  *  to  have  written 
medical  maxims,  one  of  which  shall  be  given. 
"  There  is  no  disease  for  which  there  is  not  a 
<*  remedy,  except  the  greatest  of  all,  death.** 
This  is  a  style  of  instruction  suitable  to  a  great 
prophet,  but  for  practical  purposes  the  medical 
profession  usually  prefer  £he  aphorisms  of  Kaaw 
Boerhaave.      However,   to  destroy  books  was 
certainly  no  part  of  the  Mahometan  creed,  and 
the  orthodox  t  of  that  religion  were  so  far  from 
entertaining   an    antipathy  to  literature,    that 
their  casuists  have  declared,  <<  that  the  books  of 
*<  the  Jews  *  and  the  Christians  shoidd  never  be 
'<  committed  to  the  flames ;  and  that  the  works 
*<  of  profane  science,  as  historians,  poets,  #physi- 
<'  cians,and  philosophers,  may  be  lawfully  applied 
"  to  the  use  of  the  faithful."    They  accordingly 
made  good  use  of  them,  and  the  Mussulmep 
authors  are  very  numerous.      Even  John  the 


*  La  Vie  de  Mahomet  par  Gagnier.    torn.  ii.  p.  408. 
f  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  £d. 
Gibbon,  vol.  ix.  p.  440. 


Grrammarian  was  a  voluminous  writer :  he 
was  admired  and  patronised  by  Amrou»  the 
person  who  is  said  to  have  executed  the  order  of 
Omar. 

At  all  events  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  transactions  at  Alexandria  were  parti- 
cularly injurious  to  the  science   of  medicine. 
The  works  of  Ahron  were  undoubtedly  pre- 
served: but  it  appears  from  Abulpharagius,  that 
Paul  *  of  .^Bgina  practised  medicine  there  at  this 
period ;    and  this  author,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Enchiridion,  asserts,  that  "  he  t  has  left  out  no 
disease  as  far  as  was  possible,"   yet  he  never 
mentions  the   Small  Pox   or   Measles.      This 
omission  is  rather  surprising,  and  at  first  sight 
seems  contradictory  to  the  account  already  given 
of  Ahron  haviig  published  an  essay  on  Small 
Pox,  in  the  same  city,  during  the  life  of  Ma- 
homet.     Attention  to  the  following  particulars 
may,  however,  explain  naturally  this  difficulty. 
Paul  was  not  like  Ahron,  a  native  of  Alex- 
andria, but  a  Greek  from  the  island  of  JEgina : 


***  E  medicis  autem  qui  hoc  tempore  floruerunt,  fuit  Paulus 
**  Egineta,  medicus  suo  tempore  Celebris,  &c."  Dynast.  Gre- 
gori  Abul-pharag.    Pocockio,  page  114. 

f  "  Nam  postGalenum  et  Juniores  etiamOaleno  fuerunt  prsc- 
«  cipua  ex  omnibus  delegi  morbo  nuUo,  quantum  id  fieri  potuit 
**  pnetergf^so.''  Medic.  totiu»  Enchiridion  Pauli  ^ginet. 
JPnef. 
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he  was  a  great  traveller  ;  and  may  have  pub* 
Ustied  his  Enchiiidibn  before  the  works  of 
Ahrdn  had  appeared.  This  is  strongly  co&-> 
ifirmed  by  the  decisive  testimony  of  Hali  Abbas* ; 
who,  in  his  enumeration  of  distinguished  medical 
writers,:  ranks  Paul  as  tlie  last  of  the  ancients, 
and  Ahron  as  the  &st  of  the  modenis.  These 
expressions  being  applied  to  cotemporaries  were 
not  understood,  even  by  the  learned  Dr.  Friendt, 
from  not  adverting  to  the  rdigion  of  Hali ;  who 
being  a  Mahometan,  made  the  ^poch:  of  the 
Hegyra  the  boundary  between  the  ancients  and 
modems. 

The  Enchiridion,  having  therefore  been  wnU 
ten  before  the  Hegyra,  or  622  of  the  Christian 
ffira,  may  have  been  published  at  Rome,  or  Con* 
stantinople,  or  at  least  previous  to  the  time  when 
Paul  established  himself  at  Alexandria :  for  it  is 
not  until  after  the  capture  of  that  city  by 
Amrou,  in  the  year  638,  that  he  is  mentioned 
by  the  author  of  the  Dynasties. 

It  might  even  be  judged  from  internal  evi- 
dence, that  the  Enchiridion  was  not  the  produc- 


*  Liber  Regalia  Hali  Abbas  ex  Arab,  in  Latin,  reduct. 
Stephan. 

f  «  Qui  (Ahron)  ideo  inter  recentes  credo  ab  eo  (Hali)  po- 
<'  nituir,  quod  Syriac^  scHpserit.'*  Hist.  Medicin.  Jban  Friend, 
vol.  i. 


>tion  of  a  veteran  in  physic  :  for  it  is  a  mere 
ootopendium  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
and  diiefly  extracted  from  Galen  and  Oribasius: 
and  as  not  a  syllable  is  mentioned  of  any  Arabian 
author,  it  may  be  conduded  that  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  he  wiis  unacquainted  both  with  them  and 
with  the  Small  Pox.* 

To  follow  the  progress  of  the  Small  Pox  is 
to  proceed  with  the  history  of  the  Arabs,  who 
in  tlie  space  of  thirty  years  subdued  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Persia.  And  as  these  conquerors, 
in  their  military  expeditions,  moved  in  great 
bodies,  and  established  themselves,  with  their 
plural  wives,  children,  and  slaves,  in  the  sub- 
jected countries  ;  they  disseminated  the  Small 
Pox  and  Measles  wherever  they  went.  But 
the  love  of  conquest  augments  with  enjoyment. 
The  Saracens,  unsatiated  with  ravaging  the  most 
charming  provinces  of  Asia,  were  inflamed 
with  the   desire   of    possessing    Europe    also. 


*  Dr.  Friend  justly  Concludes  from  the  omission  of  the 
Small  Pox  by  *  Paul,  that  this  disease  was  unknown  at  that 
time  in  Greece  :  but  Woodville  f  extends  this  to  an  assertion 
that  It  was  alfo  unknown  at  Alexandria,  after  the  capture  of  the 
city  by  Amrou,  and  after  an  Essay  had  been  written  upon  the 
disease  by  Ahron.  Woodville  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted 
vrith  HaK  Abbas,  and  many  of  the  Arabian  medical  writers^ 

*  Jfl]^QiB  Friend  de  Purgaotibus. 

f  Introduction  to  History  of  Inocuhition,   p.  21.  by  W.  Woodville. 
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CoQstantinaple  guarded  the  nordiem  baniery 
whose  inhalMtants  retained  the  name  isf  Ro- 
mans, thou^  they  durst  not*  aicainp  without 
their  walls.  But  by  surpassing  the  Arabims 
in  art,  they  burnt  their  fleet  with  Greek  fire^ 
and  ccmipdled  them  to  raise  the  siege.  TIiqs 
the  Mahometan  Empire  was  bounded  by  tlie 
Hellespont,  and  that  entrance  for  the  Small 
Pox  into  Europe  was  barred  up.  And  dn 
was  done  so  effectually,  that  it  ajqpears  by 
Nonus,*  a  physician  who  lived  at  Constan- 
tinople in  the  middle  of  the  loth  Century, 
that  the  Small  Pox  and  Measles  were  unknown, 
even  then. 

In  spite  of  this  check,  the  Arabians  carried 
their  arms  eastward;  the  Small  Pox  accom- 
panied the  Koran,  and  attacked  some  of  tlie 
Saracen   monarchs.     For  tlireet  of   the  early 


*  Noni  Med.  Chur.  &c.  per  Hierum  Mart.  Argent.  1568. 
f  (Caliph  Jesid)  **  Fuh  fuscus,  valde  fbrmosus,  vertice  mag- 
no»  in  fade  sua  habens  varonim  vesdgia.'' 

He  died  in  the  year  683.      Historia   Saracen.  Ehnadn. 

Erpin.    p.  54- 
(Caliph  Walid)  <<  Erat  autem  valde  procerus,  fuscus,  pulcher. 
<*  rimus,  et  in  facie  varorum  habens  vestigia.'' 
He  died  A.  D.  714.    Elmacin.  p.  73. 
Caliph Mutamidus  Alalia  **'m  fronte  varorum  habens  vestigia.'' 
Died  in  892.  Elmacin.  p- 175. 

Caliph  Mahad  <<  in  oculo  suo  dextro  habens  albuginem." 
Died  in  785.  Elmacin. 
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caliphs  were  pitted  with  Small  P<ix,  two  had 
a  white  spot  on  each  of  their  eyeSj  probably 
from  the  same  cause,  and  one*  fell  a  victim 
to  this  disease. 

It  also  will  afterwards  be  shewn  that  many 
Arabian  medical  authors  in  the  periods  subse« 
quent  to  the  Hegyra,  wrote  at  length  upon 
the  Small  Pox  and  Measles,  and  that  the  ut- 
n^t  attention  was  paid  to  these  destructive 
maladies. 

Medical  learning  indeed  had  been  cultivated 
in  Persia,  long  before  the  Arabian  conquest : 
for  about  the  year  272.  t  Sapor,  King  of  Persia, 
the  conqueror  of  the  emperor  Valerian,  obtained 
in  marriage  a  daughter  of  Aurelian.  When  this 
Princess  proceeded  from  Rome  to  Persia,  her 
father  appointed  some  Greek  physicians  to  at- 
tend her,  who  diffused  the  principles  of  Hip- 
pocrates through  the  East.  Nisabar,  the  capital 
of  Chorassan,  was  built  by  this  queen :  it  became 
her  favourite  residence,  and  many  celebrated 
physicians  afterwards  arose  in  that  country.  In 
latQr  times  when.  Persia    was  overrun  by  the 


Caliph  Watic  <<  in  oculo  dextro  maculam  babenf  albam," 
Died  845.  Elmacin.  p.  146. 

*  "  Porro  anno  136.  Dul  Hajise  mortuus  est  variolia  Al 
«  Saffahug."  Abul-pharag.  Dyn.  Pocock.p.  139  A.  D.  750, 

f  Abul-pharag.  Dynast.  Pocock.  p.  8.  Histor.  Medic, 
J.  Friend,  voL  L  p.  198.     Gibbon,  voL  i. 
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Saracens,  medicine  seems  not  to  have  sufiered : 
for  the.  doctrine  of  predestination  did  not  induce 
the  Mahometans,  tp  neglect  those  arts  which 
profess  to  heal  wounds,  cure  diseases,  and 
prolong  life.  They  on  the  contrary,  fostered 
them,  and  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  were  espe- 
cially improved,  in  the  Arabian  schools ;  and 
some  of  their  doctors  were  so  zealous  and  cre- 
dulous, as  to  search  with  perseverance  for  ^ 
elixir  of  immortality. 

It  was  not  however  till  the  reign  of  the  caliph 
Almoctaderus,  about  the  year  941,  that  govern* 
ment  appears  to  htf  ^e  adopted  any  regulations 
for  the  controul  of  medical  practitjioners.  A^en 
information  ^  having  been  given^  that  a  man  was 
killed  at  Bagdad,  by  an  ignorant  person  who 
had  assumed  the  character  of  a  physician  ;  the 
caliph  gave  to  his  own  physician,  Sinan  Ben 
Thabet,  the  honorable  and  important  commission 
of  examining  all  others,  and  of  granting  to 
those  whom  he  judged  to  be  competent,  licences 
to  practise  medicine.  The  number  who  were 
licensed  after  examination,  amounted  to  eight 
hundred  and  sixty }  and  th^re  were  besides 
»ome  ro^'al  physicians,  and  others  of  distin- 
guished  knowledge,    who  were  not  called  in 


*^  fiiblioth.  Artb.  Hi^in*  torn.  L  p.  43a. 


question..  There  are  some  anecdotes  related 
of  these  Arabian  physicians,  which  shew  that 
they  Were  not  ignorant  of  human  nature.  An 
example  of  their  knowledge  of  each  sex  shall 
be  given. 

JMLessue*,  whose  works  on  Small  Pox  are 
quoted  by  Hali  and  Rha^es,  was  chief  physi- 
cian to  the  Caliph  Hariin  al  J^ashid.  He  was 
HJlfacisdf  ac  Christian,  and  was  one  day  consvlted 
by  a  corpulent  priest  of  the  same  persuasion  for 
a  disorder  in  his  stomach,  a  malady  not  unfre- 
quent  with  this  order  of  *  men  at  Bagdad.  The 
physician,  after  hearing  patiently  all  his  op- 
pressive s}rmptoms,  would  have  prescribed  a 
warm  confection,  named  alehusi :  but  the  priest 
assured  him,  that  it  was  too  weak  for  his  con- 
atitution,  as  he  had  already  tried  it  without 
efect  Messue  very  candidly  admitted  that  it 
was  a  preparation  which  did  not  succeed  in 
all  cases ;  and  he « therefore  recommended  him 
a  course  of  dyacimin ;  but  as  it  was  a  powerM 
stomachic  he  must  commence  with  a  moderate 
dose.  "  Why,"  said  this  perplexing  patient, 
"  I  have  already  swallowed  several  pounds  rfit, 
«'  without  perceiving  the  slightest  eflfect.*'  The 
physician  seemed  unembarrassed,  and  declared, 

♦  Abul-pharag.  Pocock.  p.  153.    He  is  stiled  «  Johanoes 
"  filius  Masawaihi  (Me83ue)  Ciuiitumaa,  Syrus,*'  8cc» 
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.  that  no  other  organ  of  the  body  was  so  various 
inats  dispositions  and  functions,  as  the  stomach ; 
and  that  as  his  was  so  peculiarly  untractable,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  the  corroborating  tonic 
named  albendadikin.  "  Alas!*'  cried  the  despair- 
ing patient,  «*  before  I  consulted  you,  I  drank 
*«  above  a  gallon  of  it  !*'  Messue  being  now 
piqued,  asked  faim,  if  he  had  also  taken  am- 
brosia .in  the  same  sJ^undance,  **  Yes,'*  said  till 
priest,  **  with  the  ambrosia  of  your  shops  I  am 
^*  thoroughly  surfeited."  The  doctor  then  col- 
lected his  thoughts,  and  pronounced  with  gra- 
vity, *'  that  one  remedy  alone  remained ;  -  but 
/<  which,  even  in  the  most  obstinate  cases  of  indi- 
}*  gestion  was  infallible,  you  must  *turn  Maho- 
"  metan.'' 

The  essential  parts  of  this  prescription  may 
be  used  without  apostatizing,  even  by  the  digni- 
taries of  the  English  church ;  for  they  consist 
in  a  total  abstinence  from  wine,  with  a  plenary 
indulgence  in  preaching,  washing,  and  fasting. 

Another  *  physician  of  those  times  displayed 
equal  skill  in  one  of  those  female  cases  which 
defy  all  medical  theories. 

A  beautiful  and  favorite  slave  of  the  caliph 
Harun  al  Rashid  was  one  morning  alone,  and 


*  Abul^^yharag.  I>7iU8t.  Pocock.  p.  153. 


iuq^peaing  to  yawn,  one  of  her  arms  suddenly 
itiflkned.  The  whole  Seraglio  was  thrown  into 
oonstemation,  and  while  the  court  physicians  were 
alternately  embrocating  her  arm  with  relaxing 
Haiments,  and  fumigating  it  with  fragrant  anti- 
q[iasmodic  gums ;  the  dismal  tidings  were  cau-> 
tioualy  intimated  to  the  enamoured  caliph.  He 
instantly  gave  orders  that  no  remedy  should 
mi  left  untried.  Abundance  were  accordingly 
irade  use  of,  but  nothing  availed;  the  physi- 
cians were  confounded,  the  eunuchs  uttered 
difflnal  groans,  the  women  shed  floods  oi  tears, 
and  the  caliph  retired  from  the  scene,  absorbed 
in  grief.  In  the  midst  of  this  deep  (Hstress,  Al 
Jaafer,  the  Grand  Visier,  who  had  been  cured 
of  a  secret  indisposition  by  Gabriel  Bachtishui^ 
vratured  to  extol  him  to  the  caliph  for  his 
wonderful  skill ;  and  to  advise  that  he  should  be 
consulted.  In  a  moment  the  captain  of  the 
guard  was  dispatched ;  Gabriel  was  brought,  and 
the  melancholy  and  extraordinary  case  was  de- 
scribed. After  a  few  minutes  •  spent  in  silent 
reflection,  the  physician  said,  <<  Commander  of 
"the  faithful,  I  have  found  out  a  remedy." 
"  What  is  it  cried  the  caliph  ?"  Gabriel  re- 
plied,  "  Let  the  young  lady  be  brought  here ; 
"  and  I  request  a  promise  that  you  will  not  be  oli 
"  fended,  while,  before  all  this  presence,  I  do  what 
**  I  judge  requisite  for  her  cure."     The  criiph 
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iSiented}  and  the  afflicted  girl  was  introduced, 
having  only  a  fine  piece  of  flowered  muslin,  neg- 
ligently thrown  around  her.  She  was  rendered 
Qiore  interesting  by  her  raised  arm,  having  invo- 
luntarily fixed  itself  in  a  gtaceful  attitude.  As 
soon  as  she  entered,  Gabriel  boldly  ran  up  to 
her,  stooped  down  and  grasped  the  fringe  of  her 
train,  as  if  he  was  resolved  to  lift  it  up.  The 
Lady  confused  and  crimsoned,  brought  down  liV 
arm  instinctively,  to  preserve  the  propriety  of 
her  dress,  and  to  hinder  the  threatened  indig* 
nity.  On  which  Gabriel  exultingly  exclaimed, 
*<  Oh!  Commander  of  the  faithful,  she  is 
•«  cured !" 

All  present  were  amazed;  and  the  Caliph  was 
so  transported,  that  he  ordered  five  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  money  to  be  paid  him  in* 
stantly,  and  thenceforward  admitted  him  into 
his  friendship. 

In  reading  this  agreeable  catastrophe,  some 
licentious,  nay^  some  licensed  .  physician,  may 
fed  an  itching  in  his  palm  to  touch  such  a  fee 
and  such  a  fringe  :  but  he  shall  now  learn 
that  medical  intercourse  with  these  despotic 
sovereigns  was  not  alwa}rs  to  be  coveted. 

Hdnain*,  a  Christian  physician,  and  scholar 
to  Messue^  who  surpassed  his  master  in  learn- 


'  t^biil^barag.  Dyii.  Pocolck.  p.  1^71,  atxnit  A.  B.  878. 
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ing,  and  has  rarely  been  equalled  in  virtue,  had 
a  severe  trial.  After  prosecuting  his  studies  at 
Bagdad  and  Balsora,  he  travelled  to  Constan- 
tinople to  cultivate  Grecian  literature  }  and 
made  such  proficiency,  that  he  and  his  disciples 
translated  most  of  the  classical  medical  authors 
into  the  Syriac  and  Arabian  languages. 

The  Caliph  Motavekkel  perceived  that  a  man 
T^ossessed  of'  such  rare  talents  might  be  a  valu- 
able acquisition ;  but  hjs  soul  was  tinctured  with 
the  gloomy  suspicions  common  to  Eastern 
Monarchs.  He  had  conceived  a  doubt  that 
Honain  might  be  seduced  by  his  successor,  or 
by  his  enemy  the  Byzantine  Emperor;  to  poison 
him.  Being  determined  to  prove  his  fidelity, 
he  sent  for  Honain,  and  condescended  to  dis- 
semble. The  physician  was  received  with  un» 
uaual  ceremony,  and  was  invested  witli  a  mag- 
nificent robe :  when  introduced  into  the  imperial 
presence,  a  diploma  >nbs  put  into  his  hands, 
which  conferred  upon  him  a  revenue  of  fifty 
thousand  pieces  of  money.  The  Caliph  then 
addressed  him  mo^t  graciously,  and  after  many 
flattering  expressions,  desired  him  to  prepare  a 
drug,  by  which  he  might  dispatch  one  of  his 
enemies  without  its  being  known.  Honain  an- 
swered, "  I  have  hitherto  only  searched  for 
**  salutary  remedies,  and  I  never  imagined  that 
"  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  would  have 
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^  required  of  me  others.  Yet  since  it  pleases  him 
"  to  demand  mecticinea  of  an  opposite  quality, 
*•  I  shall  seek  for  them;  but  it  will  require  seme 
*•  considerable  time*''  The  Caliph  suspected  that 
this  wa»  a  mere  pretext  to  escape  beyond  his 
reach ;  and  therefore  urged  him  repeatedly  and 
vehemently,  with  tempting  promises  and  alarm- 
ing threats,  to  obey  his  injunctions;  while 
Hooain  mildly  maintained  his  total  ignoran(i||ft 
of  poisons.  At  lengtb  the  Caliph,  exaspe- 
rated to.  fury,  commanded  that  he  should  be 
thrown  into  a  dungeon :  and  he  was  instantly 
hurried  from  the  palace,  and  plunged  into  a 
noisome  cell,  kept  for  the  worst  criminals; 
where  he  was  watched  by  an  officer,  who  re- 
ported daily  all  his  words  and  actions  to  the 
Caliph. 

Honain  occupied  his  mind,  as  much  as  he 
was  able,  in  study ;  and,  after  a  year's  impri- 
sonment, was  dragged  before  the  Caliph, 
throned  in  Oriental  state,  i^lendid  dresses, 
rich  embroidered  stufis,  were  spread  out,  and 
heaps  of  gold  and  other  precious  effects  were 
piled  up,  on  one  side.  On  the  other  were  ar- 
ranged instruments  of  torture,  and  a  naked 
scimitar  lay  upon  a  skin  stained  with  blood. 

The  aspect  of  the  Caliph  was  grim,  and  his 
voice  terrible,  "  there  shall  now  be  a  termina- 
«« tion  to  this  business;  my  will  shall  be  no  longer 
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thwarted  by  yours.  Yidd  instant  obedience  to 
my  demand,  and  you  shall  be  gifted  with  all 
<^  that  weakh,  nay  more  than  double » shall  be 
**  given  you.     But  if  you  again  equivocate,  you 
*«  are  doomed  to  torture  and  death.'*     Honain 
replied  with  composure,    "  I  can  only  repeat, 
"  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  what  I  said  for- 
"  merly ;  that  all  my  knowledge  is  confined  to 
*«  salutary  medicines.**  Immediately  the  Caliph's 
countenance  mitigated,    and  he   said  smiling, 
**  compose  your  spirits,    this  was  only  a  trial 
^  of  your  fidelity,  for  I  suspected  the  secret  prac- 
"  tices  of  Kjngs ;  but  now  I  am  convinced  that 
"  your  art  is   innocent.*'      Honain  kissed  the 
ground  and  thanked   the  Despot;    who  then 
asked  him,  what  had  enabled  him  to  resist  his 
commands.      Honain  answered,    <<  my  profes* 
<<  sion  and  my  religion.  By  the  first  I  am  enjoined 
*<  to  be  useful  to  mankind,  and  bound  by  an  oath 
*«  nevi^.to  exhibit  a  noxious  drug ;  and  my  reli- 
"  gion  inculcates  this  moral  duty,  to  do  good  even 
**  to  my  enemies."     The  astonished  CaUph  ex- 
claimed,    "  these  are   incomparable  precepts  I" 
and  he  ordered  that  the  physician  should  be  ar* 
rayed  in  a  royal  habit. 

In  the  magnificence  and  power  of  the  first  Ca- 
liphs there  was  an  air  of  sublimity ;  while  their 
cruelty  and  treachery  oflen  excited  horror. 
And  in  the  character  of  the  Saracens,  ferocity 
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and  fanaticism  were  conjoined  with  surpassing 
generosity^  and  chivalrous  gallantry.  Religious 
toleration,  and  the  controulnient  of  their  pas^ 
sions,  were  doctrines  neither  preached  nor  prac- 
ticed by  the  sensual  Prophet.  Yet  for  several 
ages,  that  people  surpassed  the  Europeans  in 
civilization ;  and  when  literature  was  extinct 
at  Rome,  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  were 
read  with  delight  at  Bagdad. 

The  Small  Pox  and  Measles  were  soon  so 
universally  spread  through  the  Mahometan  em- 
pire,  that  the  theories  of  the  Arabian  physi- 
cians were  founded  upon  the  belief  that  these 
diseases  were  natural  changes,  incident  to  the 
humors  of  all  human  beings. 

These  contagions,  in  consequence  of  their 
subtilty,  accompanied  the  Saracens  wherever 
they  carried  their  arms. 

And  in  the  year  647,  *  Abdalla,  the  boldest  and 
most  dexterous  horseman  in  Arabia,  marched 
with  forty  thousand  Moslems,  and  a  long  train 
of  camels,  across  the  desart  of  Barca  to  Tripoli, 
which  he  took  by  storm.  Other  expeditions, 
under  other  leaders,  followed  f  and,  in  less  than 
fifty  years,  the  Greeks  and  Goths  were  massa- 


*  TKc  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  Ed. 
Cibboot'  V.  ix«  p.  448. 
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credy  or  driven  from  the  African  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Moors,  when  subjected, 
and  infected  with  the  Small  Pox  and  Measles, 
embraced  the  Koran,  assimilated  themselves 
with  their  conquerors,  conferred  upon  them 
their  name,  and,  from  congenial  habits,  be- 
came indistinguishable. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

THE  DIFFUSION  OF   SMALL   POX  THROUGH  EUROPE 

AND   AMERICA. 

AS  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
the  whole  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean  were  subdued  by  the  Ara* 
bians ;  and  as  their  ships  swarmed  in  that  sea, 
Europe  could  not  possibly  escape  much  longer, 
from  the  Small  Pox  and  Measles.  But  the  in- 
troduction of  these  diseases,  together  with  the 
downfall  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  in  Spain,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  owing  to  a  rape  committed 
by  a  King,  and  to  the  vengeance  of  a  beautiful 
woman. 

In  the  year  710,  Cava,  daughter  of  Count 
Julian,  was  an  attendant  of  the  Queen  of  Spain. 
By  accident  one  day  too  much  of  her  fine  per- 
son was  momentarily  uncovered,  and  the  in- 
stantaneous glance  inflamed  Roderick.  But 
the  noble  virgin  declined  his  presents  with 
modesty,  and  repelled  his  importunities  with 
scorn.  All  his  artifices  being  frustrated,  the 
tyrant  employed  violence. 
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-Cava  disclosed  the  secret  outrage  to  her  fa- 
ther,  who  was  driven  by  the  desire  of  revenging 
the  honor  of  his  family,  and  of  punishing  the 
ravisher,  to  betray  his  coimtry  to  the  Miramolin 
of  Africa.  An  army  of  Moors,  conducted  by 
Julian,  landed  at  Gibraltar;  the  Goths  were 
routed,  •Roderick  perished,  and  the  Mahome- 
tans were  established  in  Spain.  Julian  profited 
nothing  by  this  success ;  his  own  fete  and  that 
of  his  daughter  are  unknown  ;  but  his  two  sons 
were  afterwards  murdered  by  the  Moors,  on 
suspicion.  By  this  invasion  the  Small  Pox  must 
have  been  brought  into  Spain,  and  the  victori* 
ous  Smracens  soon  reached  the  Pyrenees. 

In  the  year  731  Abderame  crossed  these 
mountains,  and  inundated  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  France  with  an  host  of  Saracens.  They 
were  opposed^  under  the  walls  of  Tours,  by 
Charles  Martel,  where  Christians  and  Mahome- 
tans fought  six  days,  indecisively,  for  victory, 
and  for  the  pre-eminence  of  their  creeds.  But 
in  a  closer  combat  on  the  seventh  day,  the  im^ 
petuous  yet  slender  Africans  and  Asiatics  were 
crushed  by  the  superior  strength  of  the  Ger- 
manic warriors.  The  Saracens  and  the  Koran 
were  repelled  into  Spain,  but  the  Small  Pox 
and  Measles  remained  in  France.  No  warlike 
eflbrts  could  drive  off  these  infections,  and  the 
opportunittes  of  diffusing  them  had  at  that  tima 
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become  innumerable.  The  Sarac^i  fleets  were 
triumphant  in  the  Mediterranean ;  Sicily  and 
Italy  were  frequently  invaded;  many  cities  of 
the  coast  were  repeatedly  captured,  and  Rome 
itself  was  menaced.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
so  much  intercourse  with  Africa  and  A^ia 
brought  over  these  maladies,  though  no  direct 
proof  can  be  adduced.  But  the  circumstantial 
evidence  is  sufficiently  conclusive. 

To  investigate  this  point»  it  became  requisite 
lo  peruse  the  European  historians  of.  the  daik 
ages.  But  the  sterile  chronicles:  of  the  old 
monkish  writers,  give  scanty  ii^teJUigence  of  the 
internal  state  of  nations,  and  rarely  mention 
those  civil  and  domestic  occurrences,  on  which 
so  much  of  the  comfort  or  misery  of  the  people 
depend.  Instead  of  these  aoore  interesting  de- 
tails, they  dwdil:  chiefly  upon  the  feats  of  th^ 
Gothic  kings  and  barons  y  who  were  alternately 
sacking  cities  and  founding  monasteries;  or  upon 
the  conduct  of  their  haughty  queens  and  noble 
dames,  whose  passions  and  piety  sometimes  bur* 
ried  them  into  furious  and  ridiculous  excesses^ 
Foul  murders  and  adulteiy  were  committed  by 
some,  while  many  becamei  nuns,  and  a  few 
remained  virgins,  ieven  ifi.  tbre.  xniartiage  state. 
But  the  chief  heroes  bf  (those  ^oomy  times  were 
monks,  eremites,  and  Soaitts ;  who  ate  d;*ily  4^ 
flcoSied  intheextremesiofpotver  ajpid  mii««ryi 
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tarampling  on  Kings,  performing  miracles,  pe- 
liflhing  in  want,  or. consuming  in  iSre. 

Amidst  scenes  like  these,  little  attention  was 
paid  to  solve  medical  questions:  almost  die 
only  disease  which  the  writers  of  chronicles 
deign  to  mention,  is  the  plague.  That  word 
had  however  a  much  more  extensive  signifi- 
cation, than  it  has  since  ;  and  was  applied 
then  to  every  dangerous  epidemic 

On  some  occasions  an  epithet,  or  brief  descrip- 
tion was  added,  by  which  the  real  disease  may 
be  recognized :  but  on  others  the  accounta  are 
so  much  exaggerated  or  disfigured,  that  the  truth 
cannot  be  ascertained.  The  true  plague  was 
usually  denominated  the  '*  inguinal,  glandular, 
or  pustular  Plague :  the  £rysipelas  was  sometimes 
named  the  Plague  of  fire,  or  the  holy  fire  :  all 
malignant  fevers,  even  t  malignant  9ore  throats 
and  I  dysenteries  were  termed  plagues. 


*  Pesds  inguinariay  pustula^  glandula ;  pestisy  aut  pestilentia 
ignis*  sacer  ignis,  Lues.  All  these  names  were  common  in  the 
old  chronicles. 

f  A.  D.  589;  •*  Ce  secont  deluge  ensivi  un^  pestilence,  qu'on 
<*  apele  Equinancie.''   Chroniq.  de  St.  Denis,  Hb.  ijL 

Recueil  Histor.  Franc*  par  Bouquet,  torn.  iii.  p.  253. 
J  M  Et  Dysenteria  morbus  totis  prope  occupavit  Callias.^' 
Aimoii.  Monarch.  Flor.  Recueil  des  Hist.  Franc«  par  Bouq-. 
tom.  iii.  p*  83. 
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It  is  recorded  that  in  the  year  827  *  there 
was  in  France  a  pestilential  fever,  attended 
with  a  cough :  and  <^  in^77 1  that  the  Italian 
"  fever,  a  cough,  pain  in  the  eyes,  and  the 
*«  plague,  destroyed  gredt  numbers/' 

Frodoard  mentions  a  disease  of  a .  similar 
character,  which  took  place  in  927J.  He  asserts, 
that  **  in  the  month  of  March,  upon  a  Sunday, 
<<  there  appeared  at  Rheims  armies  of  fire  in  the 
*<  heavens.  This  sign  was  immediately  followed 
<*  by  a  plague,  consisting  of  a  fever  and  cough, 
^f  which  raged  through  all  Germany  and  France, 
«  and  caused  a  great  mortality.** 

The  descrq)tion  given  of  these  last  plagues  is 
too  ambiguous  to  determine  with  certainty,  whe« 
ther  the  Catarrhal  Influenza,  or  the  Measles  were 
meant.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  SmaU 
Pox   was  in  those  days  included  among  the 


*  A.  D.  827.  **  Pestis  quasi  febris  et  tu«sis,  &c."  Ex» 
Chronic.  Verdun.  Recueil  par  Bouq.  torn.  viii.  p.  289. 

j*  A.  D.  877.  **  Febris  Italica,  tussis  et  dolor  oculorum,  et 
<*  pestilentia  multo8  graviter  vexavit  et  extinxit."  £x  Chronic. 
Herman.^  Recveil  par  Bouq.  torn.  viii.  p.  289. 

%  A.  D.  927  **  Acies  ignea,  remis  in  ccdlo  vis  quadam  Do- 
**  ininica  die  in  Martio  mense,  cui  signo  Peatis  vestigio  suc- 
<*  cesiit,  quasi  febris  et  tussis,  qua  prosequente  quoque  mortalite 
^  per  cunctasGennaniz  Gallittque  gentes  desoeyit."  Ex.  jEiis- 
tor.  Frod.  Recueil  par  Bouq.  torn.  viii.  p.  164. 
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pestilences.  For  in  the  first  translations  of  the 
works  of  Rhases,  the  Small  Pox  is  termed  Pestis; 
and  Constantinus  Africanus,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  early  medical  writers,  class  it  with  pesti- 
lential fevers.  A  nicer  discrimination  was  not 
to-be  expected  among  the  historians.  Therefore 
Polydore  Virgil  states*  that  the  plague  oc- 
curred in  England  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  in  the  year  1366:  and  Ralph 
Hollinshedy  in  describing  the  same  disease, 
uses  this  phrase  t,  ^^  Also  manie  died  of  the 
**  Small  Pocks,  both  men,  women,  and  chil- 
,«  dren.'' 

The  Small  Pox  being  included  in  the*. term 
Pesddlence,  explains  satisfactorily  why  it  is  not 
named  by  the  older  writers ;  and  also  accounts 
for  the  very  frequent  occurrence  of  the  Plague 
in  early  times.  In  the  old  Chronicles  the 
Plague  is  recorded  to  have  visited  France 
eleven  times  in  the  ninth,  and  six  or  seven  times 
in  the  tenth  centuries.  Some  of  these  visitations 
were  unquestionably  the  Small  Pox  and  Measles. 


*  **  Per  hunc  modum  quietis  aliqusintisper  a  bello  rebus,  ut 
**  ne  otium  domi  jucandum  esset,  pestilentia  orta  est,  qua  multi 
**  mortales  periere.  Incidit  haec  lues  in  annum  salutis  1366.'' 
Polyd.  Virgil.  Urbin.  Aug.  Histor.  lib.  xix,  p.  398. 

-|"  Chronicles  by  Ralph  HoUinshed.  Vid.  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward Illi  This  is  the  first  time  Small  Pox  is  mentioned  by  an 
Eoglish  Historian. 
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The  pestilence  of  Fire,  of  which  horrible  de- 
scriptions are  given,  may  have  been,  in  some 
instances,  the  Small  Pox. 

Genulf  says  *,  that  when  this  disease  prevailed 
in  France  in  923,  *<  it  was  shocking  to  hear  the 
*<  groans  of  the  sufferers,  to  see  parts  of  their 
**  bodies,  as  if*  burnt,  dissolving  away ;  and  to 
*«  smell  the  intolerable  fetor  of  the  putrid  flesh/* 
And  in  994,  it  is  stated,  that  <<  the  pestilence 
"  of  Fire  burnt  in  Limosin,  where  innumerable 
bodies  of  men  and  women  were  consumed  by 
invisible  Jire :  and  forty  thousand  people  were 
"  killed  by  it  in  Aquitain.**  Another  Chronicle 
mentions,  that  in  the  eleventh  century  "  the 
<<  people  died  miserably  from  their  limbs  being 
"  burnt  black  by  a  sacred Jire.^^   These  and  simi- 


*  A.  D.  923.  "  Erat  enim  non  solum  audire  stridores  eomm 
**  pre  dolore  vel  exustas  a  corporibus  efBuere  partes  videfe 
'<  miseria ;  verum  etiam  ex  putrae  camis  fcetore  res  intoleranda,-' 
&c.     Ex  Histor.  F.  S*  Genulf.  Bouquet,  torn.  x.  p.  361. 

**  His  temporibus  Pestilentiae  ignis  super  Lemovi<^ino9 
«  exarsit :  corpora  enim  yirorum  et  mulierum  supra  numerum 
<<  invisibile  igne  depascebantur."  Ex  Chron.  Ad.Cab.  Bouquet, 
torn.  X.  p.  147. 

^*  Hujus  (Josfredi  i.),  principatu  Plaga  ignis  super  cor- 
*<  pora  Aquitanorum  destevit,  et  mortui  sunt  plus  40*millia  ho- 
**  miDum  ab  eadem  pestilentia."  Ex  C'cihunem.  Abbat.  LemoY. 
S.  Martiales,  &:c.     Bouq.  tom.  x.  p*  318. 

AD.  1085.  **  A\\\  sacro  igne'membris  exesis  instar  car- 
*<  bonum  nigrescentibus,  miserabiliter  moriebantur."  Ex 
Chrome.  Tur.  Bouquet,  torn.  xii.  p.  465. 
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lar  uncouth  expressions,  may  be  understood  to 
^ply  to  the  gangrenous  Erysipelas.  But  it 
seems  very  improbable  that  this  distemper 
alone  should  have  spread  so  widely,  destroyed 
such  multitudes,  and  recurred  so  often.  No 
such  epidemic  Erysipelas'  is  now  known  in 
Europe.  It  therefore  seems  reasonable  to  con- 
jecture, that  the  Small  Pox  and  Measles  were 
not  discriminated  from  Erysipelas,  and  that  all 
were  included  in  these  frequent  accounts  of  the 
plague  of  Fire. 

From  the  preceding  history,  it  could  not  have 
been  expected  that  the  earliest  accounts  of  the 
Small  Pox  having  reached  Europe,  should  be 
found  in  Ireland.  Yet  Doctor  O'Connor  *,  a 
most  industrious  Antiquarian,  who  has  long 
been  engaged  in  elucidating  the  history  of  that 
island,  by  the  contents  of  an  immense  heap 
of*  Irish  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian^  and  in 
the  library  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  has 
found  traces  of  that  disease  there.  These  ma- 
nuscripts are   written    in    ancient    characters, 


A.  D.  1094.  "  Iterata  Lues  subcutanei  ignis  plebem 
<*  Aquitanicam  atrocissime  torrebat."  £x  Chron.  Gaufred. 
Vor.  Bouquet,  torn.  ii.  p.  427. 

*  This  learned  Ecclesiastic 'has  lately  published,  Rerum 
Hibernicarum  Scriptores  Veteres,  torn.  i.  Sec,  Sic.  Auctore 
Carolo  O'Connor,  S.T.D.  Buckiaghaniise,  1814. 
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irrxv 'n  lAmr.  i  i  ii  m  iiwiif  in  llii  Irish  Ian- 
.  :aae:   i."^  cnnaeinieiUJLf  jm  iiiteiligfl>le  to  very 

:^n#»n«Hifl.    ..1  meoE  tnaew0rka^  denominate 

:  :ne  .-innaia  v-r  T.^ten  xi5  scsted,  "that  there 
'"«  ..:  --^  ^»r  ^-7  *.  a  grievous  Leprosy, 
'^nica  :r-  l-ri^na  ^  :!atiifia  Bidgach:''  and  that 

-.e  -ame  iiitemDer  retmrred  in  742.  In  Brian's 
..•:?.n  .~  :ctio!ijr^ .  iie  ^ont  Bdgach,  is  trans- 
.jzea  ■  :e  -^mau.  ?-^x  :  inn.  die  plural  Bolgaidhe, 
rer*.  ^t^iiii^caiiKiiiiit  this,  it  seems  ex- 
ei^"  z^Dr'tjoiijie,  2at  lie  Small  Pox  should 
.Ave  .  raciied  Ir-:^i.iiia  ?o  eaciv'  as  the  first  period, 
vrucn  VIS  rjiirrv  -ar»  b«Hire  the  invasion  of 
.:oam  ov  ::ie  ^•Loon?^  ITbaK  tie  disease  should 
.:ave  been  c.^ivtr'^eu  riiere  'rovards  the  middle 
^i  the  ei^uui  .riitury^  15  niet  impossibie ;  for 
:iie  iiitercour:!^  jeiween  Ireuud  and  tiie  Con- 
'iiieuc  \^;i&  aoc  lucousaieraoie  e'ven  in  the  sxth} 
.u^  iiiav  .>e  c^uiert:a  iroui  Bbie  t,  Marian  Scot, 
.uid  tile  Ir!>ii  Hi:>£uruuia^ 


*  *'  A.  I>.  rTy.  Lt'^-iA  ^r^n.^imi  m  Hjbeniia  qox  Tocatur 

**  A.  D.  "4--  '^  3ci^-at.r^  Domaiuto^  imc  Murcha  re- 
'*  ^iiorc  iiiC.pu.  A:...^.->  V:tv.i~c:iiw£»  —  pmftum  ia  luce  editi, 
curaute  Re^.  1).  v.\?r»  *j  0'CoiA;;cf. 

f  Bea;at  Wuci&d.  :uu:.  :u.  Saucii  C^luinlKvKi  Vita*  Alto 
hi^  awouiii  ot  Fut$ca»»  ice 

OuMk'tidtiou^  Oil  die  Hisiwry  of  Irelaod,  Vy  C.  O^ConoTy 
Km4«  Uubliii,  17W6.  Heriun  Uibtfoicaroni  Vcterct  Auctofts* 
GvtfW  U'CcMMr,  1S14. 
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In  those  ages,  when  the  contuient  of  Europe 
was  ravaged  by  swarms  of  northern  Barbari- 
aas,  the  Irish  Scots  were  distinguished  for  litera- 
ture ^nd  sanctity.  There  were  then  several 
celebrated  schools  and  academies  in  Ireland, 
crowded  with  foreign  and  native  scholars  :  and 
many  Saints  and  other  religious  missionaries, 
emigrated  from  that  comparatively  learned 
island,  to  instruct  and  edify  the  Continent. 
Independent  of  commerce,  this  literary  and  re- 
ligious intercourse  might  account  for  a  very 
early  importation  of  the  Small  Pox  into  Ireland ; 
yet  the  above  quotations  appear  insufficient  to 
establish  that  fact.  For  the  word  Bolgach 
might  have  been  originally  the  name  of  a  species 
of  leprosy,  and  only  applied  to  the  Small  Pox  in 
later  times.  It  is,  perhaps,  some  confirmation 
of  this  conjecture,  that  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury,  when  the  Small  Pox  \?as  generally  diffused, 
it  is  then  mentioned  in  these  Irish  chronicles  by 
the  term  Galra  breac,  literally  the  speckled  dis- 
ease ;  the  name  which  it  has  retained  m  Ireland 
to  the  present  day. 

The  passage,  when  translated  into  English, 
runs  thus : 

"•  Fergal  the  son  of  Dermot,  Chief  of  Moy- 
"  lurg,  lion  of  the  nobility,  and  the  most  dex- 
**  terous  in  arms  of  all  his  sept :  and  Tomaltach 
**  the  son  of  the  said  Fergal  son  of  Dermot, 
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"  Tonast  of  Moylurg,  died  of  the  Galra  breac 

^  (Small  Pox)  in  1368/' 

**  William  the  Saxon,  son  of  Redmond  {Sir 
♦*  Edmund)  Burke,  heir  of  the  Mac  Williams, 
"died  of  the  Galra  breac  (Small  Pox)  in  the 
"  island  Cua,**  in  1368  also.  * 

Dr.  Short,  in  the  Preface  to  his  History  of 
the  Air,  and  of  its  Effects  on  Animal  and  Ve- 
getable Bodies  t,  mentions,  that  he  had  spent 
sixteen  years  in  that  compilation,  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  mass  of  information  it  con- 
tains.  He  states,  that  in  the  year  "  907, 
"  Princess  Elfreda  was  sick  of  the  Small  Pox, 
"  and  recovered.'*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Doctor  has  not  quoted  his  authority,  and  I 
have  searched  for  it  in  vain  j  but  his  learning 
and  accuracy  prevent  any  doubt  of  the  fact 
being  entertained.  It  seems  probable,  from  a 
subsequent  fact,  ,that  the  Princess  alluded  to  was 
a  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who  was  married 
in  the  year  899  t,  to  Baldwin  the  Bald,  Earl  of 
Flanders.     This  Princess  died  in  the  year  917. 

*  Extracted  and  translated  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  O'Con- 
ner,  from  the  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters,  an  ancient  Irish  manu- 
script, in  the  library  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  at  Stow. 

f  A  general  Chronological  History  of  the  Air,  Weather, 
Seasons^  Meteors,  &c.  v.  ii.  p.  2o8. 

J  Anno  Domini  899.  "  Tunc  Rex  Franconjm  Carolus  et 
**  Comes  Flandriac  Baldwinus  Calvus  duas  filias  Regis  Anglorum 
**  habuerunt  uxoret.  Rex  scilicet  Odgivam  filiam  Edwardi,  de 
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The  next  case  recorded  of  Small  Pox  was 
the  grandson  of  the  same  Elfreda,  whose  name 
abo  was  Baldwin.  The  event  is  noticed  in  the 
Berdnian  Chronicle,  as  follows.  ,  •*  About 
•*  Christmas,  961  *,  Baldwin,  the  son  of  Amolph, 
**  Earl  of  Flanders,  was  attacked  with  a  disease, 
••  which  physicians  call  Variola,  or  the  Pock, 
•*  and  died  on  the  day  of  our  Lord's  circum- 
♦*  cision  following.*' 

la  a  genealogy  of  the  Earls  of  Flanders,  pre*- 
served  in  a  Cistertian  monastery,  and  published 
in  Bouquet's  compilation,  the  same  fact  is  related 
thus,  "  The  Iron  Baldwin  t  begot  Baldwin  the 
**  Bald,  who  married  Elstrude  (Elfreda),  daugh- 
**  ter  of  Alfred,  King  of  England.     Baldwin  the 
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"  qua  Ludovicum  suum  in  regno  successorem  genuit :  Cornea 
•*  Flandrias  Baldwinus  Elstrudem  (Elfredam)  filiam  Alfredi, 
**  aororem  Edwardi,  de  qua  genuit  Arnulphum  et  Adolphum." 
Ex  Chronic.  Sithiens.  J.  J.  Sithiens.  Abbat.  Recueil  des 
Historiens  des  Francs  et  des  Gauls.     Bouq.  torn.  ix.  p.  74. 

*  A.  D.  961.  "Circa  natale  Domini  Baldwinus  filius 
**  Amulfi  Flandrise  Coxnitis  morbo,  quern  medici  variolas,  sive 
«  poccas  nominant,  corripitur ;  et  in  die  Circumcisionis  Domini 
**  immediate  sequente  cursum  sequentis  finivit  vitse.''  £x  Chro- 
nic Sithien.     St.  Bertini.    Bouq.  torn.  ix.  p.  79. 

-(*  **  Baldwinus  Ferreus  genuit  Baldwihum  Calvum,  qui 
^  ixLxit  Heldradam  (Elstrudem)  filiam  Otgeri  (Alfredi)  Regis 
^  Anglorum.  Baldwinus  Calvus  genuit  Arnulphum  Magnum> 
*<  restauratorem  Blandinensis  Cznobii,  qui  duxit  Adclam  filiam 
'<  Herbert!  Comitis  Virimandorum.  Hie  Arnulphus  acSquisit 
**  Atrebatum  anno  ab  Incarnatione  Domini  932. 
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"  Bald  begot  Arnolph  the  Great,  the  restorer  of 
"  the  Convent  of  Blandignjjjrwho  married  Ade- 
"  laide,  daughter  of  Herbert,  Earl  of  Verman- 
"  dois.  This  Arnolph  acquired  Artois  in  the  year 
**  932.  Arnolph  the  Great  begot  Baldwin,  whof 
**  died  of  the  variolous  disease  before  the  death 
"  of  his  father,  and  was  buried  at  Saint  Bertin/* 

These  are  perhaps  the  first  authentic  passages 
in  which  the  two  words  Variola  and  Pocca  are 
to  be  found  j  for  the  quotation  formerly  noticed 
from  Marius  Aventicensis  *  cannot  be  depended 
upon.  And'  as  etymology  gives  aid  to  history, 
it  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

The  Small  Pox  and  Measles  not  having  ex- 
isted in  the  classical  ages,  there  could  be  no 
term  for  it  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  languages. 
The  Arabians  invented  words  of  their  own. 
But  when  these  maladies  appeared  in  Europey 
the  Latin  language  was  universally  in  use  among 
the  learned.      PestiSy  Pestilenfia^  and  Li^s  were 

<<  Arnulphus  Magnus  genuit  Balduinuxn,  qui  morbo  variobs 
**  ante  obitum  patris  obiit,  et  apud  S.  Bertinum  sepultus  est.'* 
Brevis  Flandriae  Comitum  Genealogia.  £x.  MSS.  Cod. 
Cistern,     Bouquet,  torn.  xiii.  p.  417. 

**  II  (le  Conte  de  Boudouyn)  morut  apres  avoir  gouvem^ 
**  trois  ans,  en  Pan  neuf  centz  soixantesept,  des  petites  Teroles, 
*<  en  sa  yille  de  Berghes  Sainct  VVinodh,  et  gist  a  Sainct 
**  Bertin,  &c.''  Les  Chroniqes  et  Annales  de  Flaodres,  &e. 
par  Oudegherst,  &c.    Anvers.  157 1. 

♦  Vide  page  7. 
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applied  to  these,  in  common  with  other  epide- 
mics ;    pestilentia  i0its^  the  fire  plague,  was  pro^ 
bably  applied  to  erysipelas,  and  all  dangerous 
eruptive  diseases.     But  as  a  word  was  wanted  to 
designate  the  new  disease,    Variola  was  coined, 
evidently  derived  from  the  Latin  word  Vartus^ 
which  signifies  spotted,  or  from  varus*,  a  pimple. 
Thence  the  Spaniards  formed  their  name,  Virue' 
laSy  which  the  Italians  liquified  into  II  Vignolo, 
and  the  French  framed  their   Verole :   for  the 
diminutive  petite  was  not  added  till  about  the 
fifteenth  century.     The  French  had  a  word  of 
their  own,  also,  for  Small  Pox,  Piquote,  which 
is  used  by  Rabelais  and  the  old  French  writers* 
It  appears  that  when  the  malady  extended  to 
the  North  of  Europe,  that  the  Saxons,  instead 
of  adopting  the  Latin  word  Variola^  invented 
the  vernacular  name  Poccadlft    derived  from 
Pocca  or  Pochchai  a  bag  or  pouch.    The  Anglo- 
Saxons  also  adopted  this  word,  which  was  vari- 


*  Celstts  and  Pliny  take  notice  of  Van  ;  and  the.  latter  an* 
thor,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  ladies  who  were  afflicted 
with  pimples  on  their  faces,  gives  the  following  receipt  for  a 
▼ery  delicate  cosmetic,  <<  Hen  fat  well  beat  up  and  mixed 
^  with  onions  cures  pimples." 

*<  Varos  adeps  Gallinaceus  cum  cacpa  tritus  et  subactus 
"  (sanat)."   C.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxx.  c.  4. 

i*  <<  Poc.  pocc.  A  pock.  Pustula,  papuk,  tuber.  Pdc- 
**  «dL  Morbilli,  pustulse,  variolic.  Pocca.  pochcha.  pohau 
^Apauci.    Per  a."    Diction.  Gothico-Latiiu    £d.  Lye. 
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ously  spelt  by  differ^it  writers^  and  becftme  at 
length  Pock  and  Pox.  ^ 

The  epithet  Small  m  England  and  petite  in 
IVancey  were  subsequent  additions. 

It  is]ratiier  odd,  that  the  earliest  cases  of  Small 
Pox  in  Europe,  should  be  those  of  a  British  Prin- 
cess and  a  Flemish  Prince ;  as  before  that  disease 
had  reached  Flanders,  it  must  have  traversed  all 
the  intermediate  countries  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  it  must  have  existed  some  time  in  the 
North,  before  it  acquired  a  Saxon  name.  .  A 
perusal  of*  th^  annals  of  the  celebrated  convent 
of  St.  Gall  has  furnished  me  with  another  case 
of  Small  Pox,  about  the  same  period,  and  with 
some  medical  anecdotes  not  undeserving  of 
notice. 

Saint  Gall  was  a  venerable  monk,*  who  having 
been  fully  enlightened  in  the  learned  academies 
of  Ireland,  and  halving  observed  that  his  devout 
and  civilized  countr3ntnen  could  dispense  with 
his  pastoral  care,  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  re- 
form the  wilder  Swiss.  Wherever  he  sojourned, 
his  sanctified  deportment  commanded  pious  re- 
spect; and  having  reached  Switzerland,  he  there 
founded  a  convent  to  which  he  gave  his  name. 

In  these  consecrated  walls;  his  last  days  were 


^  Reran 'Abunafmicai^iim  Scriptoit^  aliqiiot  Vetusti,  ice. 
Ex.  BibUodi.  Metehibn  Maim.  Odld.  Ekkard,  junior,  &c. 
Liber  de€MibMMiat.'6ti.-GtllIi,  it^;    Franc.  i66r,  p.  fz. 


spent,  and  his  sacred  bones  were  deposited; 
which  in  after  ages 'were  regarded  as  inestimable 
lelicks. 

The  annals  of  this  convent  were  written  by  a 
suocesdon  of  monks ;  one  of  whom  was  Ekke*- 
hard  the  younger,  who  died  either  in  the  year 
966  or  967  ;  which  point  being  debased,  is  re- 
spectable to  the  reverend  author's  memory. 

Notwithstanding  the  veneration  that  such 
abodes  were  once  held  in,  moderns  are  prone  to 
believe,  that  even  the  convent  of  St.  Gall  was  a 
useless  and  dull  institution ;  and  it  must  be  own- 
ed, that  these  respectable  annals  do  not  enable 
us,  in  a  convincing  manner,  to  refute  this  heavy 
accusation.  For  although  father  Ekkehard  may 
have  unravelled  the  intrigues  of  those  ambitious 
monks  who  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  abbot,  most 
fiuthfully ;  yet,  in  the  present  times,  they  can 
only  be  read  short.  He  has  however  de- 
scribed one  of  his  friends  with  more  success. 

Notkerus  was  both  a  monk  and  a  phy- 
sician, who,  besides  knowing  something  of 
theology  atid  medicine,  was  a  rare  scholar,  an 
interesting  painter,  and  a  delightful  poet.  So 
various  were  his  talents,  that  he  relieved  the  sick 
monks  when  languishing  in  their  cells,  with  physic 
and  prayers ;  he  adorned  the  waDs  of  the  mo- 
nastery with  his  pencil,  he  composed  Latin 
hymns,  and  chanted  them  in  the  chapel,  and 
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made  the  roof  of  the  refectory  ring  widi  fan 
wit.  His  pictures  and  poeiDB  have  been  sufiered 
to  perish,  and  the  few  renuunhig  specimens  of 
his  jests  are  obscured  by  Gothic  Latin ;  but  two 
examples  of  his  medical  abilities  have  been  pre- 
served. 

Henry  the  second,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  a 
person  af  some  humour,  consuKed  Notkerus 
upon  his  health;  he  gave  a  feigned  account 
cf  his  complaints,  and  shewed  him  a  bottle^ 
according  to  the  usage  of  these  times;  but 
it  contained  a  deceptious  liquid.  The  mo* 
nastic  doctor  alternately  examined  the  bottle 
and  the  patient,  scientificaUy  and  shrewdly; 
at  length,  bursting  with  inspiration,  he  exclaim^ 
ed,  *<  Behold  a  miracle!  an  unparallelled  mira- 
<<  cle !  a  man,  nay  this  mighty  duke,  hath  con- 
<<  ceived,  and  in  thirty  days  he  shall  bring  forth 
<<  a  son,  and  suckle  him  at  his  breasts !''  The 
detected  Duke  confessed  his  stratagem  to  the 
priest  of  God ;  and  the  prediction  was  mysteri- 
ously fulfilled,  nearly  at  the  time  foretold,  by  a 
fair  maid  of  honour.  Some  temporary  disgrace 
was  incurred ;  but,  through  the  earnest  inter- 
cession of  Notkerus,  the  duke  was  appeased^ 
and  the  lady,  when  recovered,  was  restored  to 
favour  at  Court. 

Soon  after  this  pretended  consultation,  h^ 
was  sent  for  in  good  earnest  by  Kaminaldus^ 


the  bishop  of  the  diocese»  who  had  been  sud- 
denly taken  ill.  The  physician,  well  aware  of 
the  prelate's  plethoric  regimen,  instantly  bled 
him  most  copiously.  And,  after  viewing  the 
rich  inflamed  blood,  prognosticated,  as  was 
believed,  from  the  smell,  that  in  three  days  the 
Small  Pox  would  break  out.  The  bishop, 
though  fully  prepared,  was  not  the  less  alarmed ; 
and  besought  the  physician  to  stop  that  dangerous 
eruption.  Notkerus  replied,  "  that  I  could  easily 
**  do,  but  if  I  obeyed,  my  regrets  and  misery 
**  would  be  insupportable ;  for  to  check  the  erup- 
**  tion  would  be  equivalent  to  delivering  up  your 
**  reverence  to  death.*'  This  answer  was 
convincing,  and  stopt  all  argument,  after 
conviction.  The  prelate  did  not^persist.  The 
Small  Pox  was  allowed  to  proceed  regularly,  and 
the  bishop  was  cured  without  being  even  pitted.* 
The  sagacity  of  this  physician,  in  predicting 
the  Small  Pox,  and  his  success  in  the  treatment, 
are  clear  proofs  that  the  Faculty  in  Switzerland 
were  in  that  age  quite  familiar  with  the  disease; 
and  we  may  deduce,  from  the  geographical  posi- 


♦  **  Odorato  cruore  variolarom  morbum  die  ei  (Notkerus) 
^  pnedixit  futurum.  Sed  pustulas  ilia  die  dicta  sibi  erumpentes 
^  cum  eum  restringere  ( Kaminaldus)  peteret.  £nim  ait  medicus 
^  fiicere  potero,  sed  nolo,  quia  necis  tux  reus  karrinas  tot  ferre 
**  non  potero :  quia  si  restrinzero  morti  te  trado :  pustulasqUe 
^  tandem  eruptas  ita  in  brevi  sanaverat,  ut  nee  saltern  de  una 
M  fuerit  signabUis/'     Loco  citat.     Ekkehard. 
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tion  of  Italy  and  'France,  that  the  malady  must 
have  been  known  in  these  coontries  stilL  earlier^ 

After  the  contagion  had  overspread  the  con* 
tinent  of  Europe,  Great  Britain  could  not  long 
escape ;  which  was  invaded,  in  quick  succession, 
by  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans. 

In  the  Harleian  collection,  in  the  British 
Museum,  there  is  a  very  antient  Anglo-Saxon 
manuscript,  which,  from  internal  evidence,  is 
judged  to  have  been  written  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. It  contains  many  pious  exhortations,  ex- 
orcisms and  prayers,  in  the  Saxon  and  Latin 
languages ;  and  among  others  there  is  a  suppli- 
cation in  Latin,  which  may  be.  rendered  thus.  * 

"  An  exorcism  against  the  Small  Pox. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son, 
"  and  of  the  Ktoly  Ghost,  amen.  yV°  May  our 
"  Saviour  help  us.  /^  O  Lord  of  Heaven  ! .  .  .  . 
"  hear  the  prayers  of  thy  man  servants,  and  of 
"  thy  maid  servants ;  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ.   I  be- 


*  **  Exorcismus  contra  Variolas. 

"  In  nomine  Patris^  et  Filii,  et  Spintus  Sancti,  amen.  A^^  ♦ 
**  in  adjutonum  sit  Salvator  noster  N^  dominus  celi ....  audi 
**  precet  famulorum  famularumque  tuarum  Domine  Jhesu 
**  Chrispte  ....  adquepeto  Angelonim  milia  aut  (ut)  me  N9 
«  talvent  ac  defendant  doloris  igiiiculo  et  potestate  Variola,  ac 
H^protegat  mortis  a  periculo ;  tuas  Jhesu  Chrispte  aures  tuas  no- 
<«  bis  inclina.''  &c.  Bib.  Harleian,  lib.  MSS.  num.  585,  p.  20S* 

*  The  DMik  N^  denocft  where  the  exoicUt  mede  the  t^  of  the  ctom. 
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*^  seech  thpusands  of  .angels  that  they  may  dave 
**  and  defend  me  from  the  fire  and  power  of  the 
^  SmaU  Fox;  N""  and  protect  me  from  the  daiK 
*<  ger  of  death;  O  Christ  Jesus!  incline  your  ears 
« to  us,  &c." 

This  affecting  prayer,  shews  strongly  the  ter- 
ror which  the  Small  Pox  had  inspired. 

In  the  Cottonean  Library  there  is  a  similar 
monastic  manuscript,  containing  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  Cassiodorus,  and  other  primitive 
fiithers  of  the  church. 

In  this  collection  there  is  a  prayer  to  St. 
Nicaise,  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  for 
the  consecration  of  Amulets  made  by  Nuns, 
and  inscribed  with  his  name,  to  be  worn  as  a 
protection  against  the  Small  Pox.  It  should  be 
allowed  in  charity  to  our  forefathers,  that  such 
an  ecclesiastical  composition  was  of  a  very  an- 
cient date.  This  copy  was  probably  written  in 
the  tenth  century ;  as  it  is  followed  by  a  ca- 
lendar of  the  paschal  terms,  beginning  with  the 
year  988,  and  continued  by  successive  hands  to 
the  year  1268.  It  is  in  barbarous  Latin,  with 
a  chorus  of  unmeaning  syllables  for  chanting,  as 
was  the  practice  of  the  monks,  and  may  be 
rendered  into  English,  as  follows  *• 

**  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  may 

*  In  nomine  domiiii  nostri  Jhesu  Chrifpti,  tera  tara,  mandeit. 
moab.  lib.  libet . 
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**  the  Lord  protect  these  person^  and  may  the 
««  work  of  these  virgins  ward  off  the  Small  Pox. 
«  Saint  Nicaise  had  the  Small  Pox,  and  he 
«*  asked  the  Lord  (to  preserve)  whoever  carried 
"  his  name  inscribed. 

"  O,  Saint  Nicaise !  thou  illustrious  Bishop 
"  and  Martyr,  pray  for  me  a  sinner,  and  de- 
"  fend  me  by  thy  intercession  from  this  disease, 
"  Amen." 

As  it  is  asserted  in  this  prayer,  that  Saint 
Nicaise,  who  had  been  Bishop  of  Rheims  in  the 
fifth  century,  had  the  Small  Pox,  it  wa^  im- 
portant to  investigate  the  fact.  In  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints  by  Surius  ♦,  there  are  two  of  Saint 
Nicaise.  One  is  very  ancient,  but  anon3anous : 
the  other  is  the  most  copious,  and  is  extracted 
from  the  works  of  Modoard,  who  wasl)om  at 
Rheims,  and  wrote  a  full  History  of  the  Church 
of  that  city. 

He  relates,  that  when  an  army  of  Vandals 
had  entered  Rheims  by  storm,  and  were  mas- 
sacring the  inhabitants ;  the  benevolent  Bishc^^ 

Dominus,  Dominus  adjutor  sit  illi,  illis  earum  filiarum  artifex. 
p.  id.  poccas. 

Saoctus  Nicasius  habuit  minutam  variolam,  et  rogavit 
dominum  ut  quicunque  nomen  fuum  secum  portare  scriptum. 

**  Sancti  Nicasi  presul  et  martir  egregie  ora  pro  me  pecca* 
•  tore,  et  ab  hoc  morbo  tua  intercessione  me  defende.  Amen.'' 
Utoth,  Cotton,  Caligula   A.  xv.  No.  30.  p.  125.      Vide 
.InociiL  WoodTille. 
'^if'^  orum  Surio,  torn,  vi.  p.  a6<. 
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arrayed  in  his  ecclesiastic  robes,  and  accom* 
panied  by  Eutropia,  his  virgin  sister,  devoted 
themselves  to  stop  the  fury .  of  these  Infidels, 
and  to  save  the  lives  of  the  citizens.  But  the 
ruffians  were  neither  overawed  by  the  venerable 
Bishop,  nor  melted  by  the  beauty  of  the  maid : 
for  while  he  was  exhorting  them  to  spare  the 
people,  they  transfixed  him  with  their  spears, 
and  laid  him  dead  at  his  sister's  feet. 

At  this  spectacle,  Eutropia  raised  her  im- 
ploring eyes  to  heaven,  sunk  on  her  knee,  ex- 
posed her  naked  neck  to  the  swords  of  the 
Vandals,  supplicating  that  they  would  only  kill 
her.  She  obtained  some  mercy,  for  one  of  the 
least  inhuman  of  these  Barbarians,  struck  off 
her  head,  in  sport. 

These  murders  were  in  ,the  language  of  that 
age  termed  martyrdoms,  and  the  Bishop  and 
his  sister  were  canonized.  Saint  Nicaise  was 
deservedly  regarded  as  the  glory  of  the  church 
and  city  of  Rheims,  and  Flodoard  has  collected 
every  particular  of  his  life  that  was  known :  but 
not  a  syllable  is  mentioned  of  his  having  had 
the  Small  Pox.  That  assertion  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  prayer  can  therefore  only  be  considered 
as  one  of  those  pious  frauds  which  were  so  fre- 
quent in  the  dark  ages.  A  saint  was  wanted 
to  superintend  this  new  disease,  and  Saint 
Nicaise  was  accidentally  pitched  upon  by  the 
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ignorant  Monks ;  who,  to  justify  their  choicei, 
Asserted  that  he  had  a  disease  which  did  not 
appear  in  Europe  till  about  three  centuries  after 
his  death. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  Constantinus  Afri- 
canus  in  Italy,  and  Avenzoar  in  Spain,  published 
their  works,  in  which  are  included  discourses  oa 
.  Small  Pox,  as  an  ordinary  malady.  Notwith- 
standing which  Dr.  Mead,  Baron  Dimsdale,  smd 
many  others,  have  maintained  that  the  Small 
Pox  was  brought  into  Europe  by  the  crusaders^ 
who  did  not  set  out  on  their  frantic  expedition 
until  the  year  1096. 

This  'opinion  had  no  foundation,  either  in 
reoAoning  or  in  history.  For  although  the  con» 
tagion  of  Small  Pox  might  be  very  readily  car- 
neidby  an  invasion,  to  the  most  remote  countries; 
yet  it  is  not  likely  to  retrograde  upon  the  country 
of  the  invaders,  by  means  of  the  returning  sur- 
irivors :  because  the  contagion  acquired  abroad 
would  be  dispersed  before  they  could  reach  their 
homes,  as  was  formerly  noticed.  The  Small  Fox 
in  fact  reached  Europe  more  than  two  centuries 
be£[>re  the  Crusades ;  and  the  historians  of  the 
holy  wars  take  no  notice  of  the  Christian  armies 
iumng  suited  from  that  malady.  In  searching 
4ii€m»  only  a  single  trace  of  it  was  detected  in 
the  following  desdription  by  Bernard,  of  the 
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person  of  the  Count  Joscelin  •  grandson  of  Atho, 
the  founder  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Courtney. 
« This  Count  was  small  in  stature,  his  limbs 
«  were  finely  formed,  his  hair  was  brown,  and 
*<  his  countenance  pleasing,  though  pitted  mlh 
•*  marks  of  the  Small  Pox  /  his  eyes  were  large, 
"  and  his  nose  acquiline.  He  was  gallant  and 
««  fierce  in  battle,  but  loved  the  pleasures  of  the 
«*  table,  and  was  too  luxurious/*  These  Small 
Pox  marks  might  have  been  acquired  in  early 
life  in  France,  or  the  historian  probably  would 
have  omitted  that  defect  in  describing  so  fa- 
vourite a  knight. 

His  death  occurred  in  1132,  and  was  so  me- 
morable as  to  justify  a  digression. 

"  When  Fulco  reigned  at  Jerusalem,  Joscelin, 
*«  Count  of  Riez  was  occupied  in  the  siege  of  a 
«*  Turkisli  town  J  and  having  undermined  the  wall, 
•*  it  suddenly  fell  down  and  involved  him  in  the 
«*  ruins.  The  soldiers  seeing  the  Count  in  danger, 
•«  ran  to  his  assistance,  removed  the  stones  and 
^<  earth  with  which  he  was  oppressed,  and  car- 
*«  ried  him  to  his  tent  on  his  shield. 


#  «  Fuit  enim  statura  pusillus,  sed  in  membris  valde  formosus, 
M  capillo  brunus,  facie  laetus,  varielarum  tamen  ngnit  impressis^ 
<<  oculos  magnos,  et  nasum  obloDgum  habuit.  Dapulis  et  acer 
^  IQ  armis  fuit,  sed  comessationibus  et  luxuriae  nimium  deditus/' 
Bernard.  Thesaur.  Liber  de  Acquisitione  Terrse  Sancle  ab 
Anno  1095,  ^  Annum  circiter  1230. 
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'*  But  the  physicians  soon  perceived  that  the 
**  vital  parts  were  irrecoverably  injured  :  and 
•*  while  he  lay  declining  and  languid,  accounts 
**  were  brought  that  the  soldan  of  Cumania  had 
**  dared  to  lay  siege  to  Cherson,  a  town  under 
"  the -Count's  jurisdiction.  Indignant  at  this  in- 
**  suit,  yet  incapable  of  taking  the  field,  he  sent 
*'  for  his  son ;  commanded  him  to  assemble  the 
•^  army,  and  to  march  instantly  to  the  relief  of 
"  Cherson.  His  son  remonstrated  against  the 
*•  measure ;  and  urged,  that  their  forces  were 
"  too  few  to  encounter  so  numerous  an  host^of 
Turks.  The  father  was  deeply  mortified  to 
find  that  a  youth  begotten  by  him,  and  the 
<'  heir  of  his  Earldom,  should  possess  a  pusillani* 
."  mous  soul.  Then  rousing  himself,  he  gave 
<<  orders  to  collect  the  troops  ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  were  drawn  up  in  array,  he  was  lifted 
into  a  car,  and  proceeded  at  their  head 
against  the  enemy. 

Before  he  came  in  sight  of  Cherson,  some  re- 
turning scouts  brought  intelligence,  that  the 
soldan,  having  heard  of  his  advance,  had  sud- 
denly raised  the  siege  and  retired.  Upon  this 
the  Cotmt  halted  the  army,  and  all  his  remain- 
M  ing  powers  which  he  had  so  strenuously  exerted 
now  failing  him,  he  raised  his  trembling  haiids 
to  heaven,  and  prayed  thus :  "  O!  most  clement 
'<  Father,  I  thank  thee  for  having  exalted  me  to 
'<  high  honors,  and  especially  for  this  last  i  that 
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even  when  thus  changed  and  sinking  into  the 
"  grave,  my  enemies  have  fled  at  my  approach, 
'<  and  have  abandoned  my  Province.  I  know 
^  and  acknowledge,  O  most  gracious  God !  that 
*«  these  are  thy  works  alone  !'*  Having  pro- 
nounced these  words,  he  sunk  down  in  his  car 
in  the  presence  of  the  army,  and  died. 

This  was  a  Paladin. 

It  was  formerly  noticed,  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  Small  Pox  to  be  found  in  the  lives  of  the 
early  Saints,  because  that  malady  had  not  then 
reached  £urope.  But  even  after  it  had  spread 
through  this  quaiter  of  the  globe,  the  Saints  ap- 
pear to  have  been  peculiarly  negligent  of  Small 
Pox  patients.  However,  in  the  year  1 2 1 8,  there 
lived  in  France  a  distinguished  Female,  who 
was  entitled  Saint  Franca,  and  who  wrought 
abundance  of  miracles.  Among  the  rest  *,  she 
restored  sight  to  a  person  who  had  been  ren- 
dered blind  by  the  Small  Pox.  And  Saint 
Ivot,  also,  about  the  year  1303,  miraculously 
cleared  off  a  spot  from  the  eye  of  a  young  girl, 
which  had  been  caused  by  a  variolous  pustule. 


*  **  Csecitaa  occasione  Vayrorum  exorta^"  k,c.  Bolland, 
torn*  ill.  Aprilis,  p.  384.  Act*  Stz.  Franc. 

t  **  Macula  nata  fuit  in  oculo  pueUae  post  assumptam  in- 
^  finnitatem  qwe  vocatur  Veyrola''.  BoUand.  torn.  iv.  Mail, 
p.  572.  MiracuL  StL  Ivonis. 
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It  is  likewise  recorded,  that  P<^e  Urban  V.  * 
cured  a  patient  affected  with  the  fever  of  Small 
PoXy  about  the  year  1364. 

This  being  considered  a  miracle,  is  a  proof 
of  the  fatality  of  the  disease  at  that  time. 
Though  in  the  fifteenth  century  miracles  were 
declining  fast,  yet  there  was  s.  woman  in 
France  fj  who  had  lost  the  sight  of  both  her 
eyes  from  the  Small  Pox,  that  had  the  good 
fortune  to  stumble  upon  Saint  Jacob  Philip, 
who  restored  her  vision ,  to  perfection :  and 
)another  J  who  had  been  blind  for  three  years 
£rom  the  same  cause  was  cured  by  Saint  Gunera. 
The  Lives  of  the  Saints,  compiled  by  Bishop 
Surius,  and  the  Bollandini,  which  contain  those 
facts,  are  now  held  in  little  reverence.  But 
independently  of  medical  authorities  to  be  no- 
ticed  afterwards,   these  scattered  passages  are 
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*  '<  Patiens    febrem  cum  Picota  vel  Vayrola  debilitane, 
Du  Cangii  Glossar.  Picota.     Miracul.  MS.  Urbani  v.  Pp.  in 
Tabul.  S.  Victor.  Mass. 

There  is  gteat  variety  of  spelling  employed  by  Monastic 
authors. 

-j*  Joanna  ...  •  ob  variolum,  lumen  amiserat  oculorum, 
Bex:.  Bollatid.  tom.  vi.  Maii,  p.  17I.  Miracula  B.  Jacob 
PhiUipi. 

J  <*  Altcripcr  poccas  pet  triennium  oculi  cxtincli  fuerunt." 
Mirac.  S.  Cunerc,  torn.  ii.  Junii,  p.  565.  BoUand. 
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the  only  very  early  allusions  to  Small  Pox, 
which,  after  a  strict  search,  have  been  found 
out ;  for  no  formal  information  upon  this  sub- 
ject has  been  given  by  cotemporary  historians. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  a  greater  attention 
b^an  to  be  paid  to  the  discrimination  of  dis- 
eases: for  Mezeray  states,  in  1414,  the  com* 
mencement  of  a  malady  of  far  less  importance 
than  the  Small  Pox.  His  words  are,  <<  That 
<*  a  strange  kind  of  Rheum  *,  named  the  Hoop- 
"  ing-cough,  tormented  aU  sorts  of  people  dur- 
*<  ing  the  months  of  February  and  March,  and 
*<  rendered  their  voices  so  hoarse,  that  the  Bar, 
<<  the  Pulpits,  and  the  Colleges  were  mutt. 
*<  All  the  old  men  who  were  seized  with  it 
•*  died." 

The  same  author  also  notices  the  Smaa  Pox 
for  the  first  time,  when  Charles  VIII.  was  pro- 


*  «  Un  estrange  rhiime  qu'on  nomme  La  Coqueluche  tour- 
**  menta  toutes  sortes  de  personnes  durant  lea  mois  de  Fevrier  et 
<*  de  Mars  et  leur  rendit  la  voix  si  enrouee,  que  le  Barreau,  les 
**'  Chaires  et  les  Colleges  en  furent  muets.  II  causa  la  mort  a 
«  tous  les  Vieillards  qui  en  furent  atteints/'  Abreg.  ChronoL 
de  PHitt,  de  France  par  Mezeray,  torn.  ii.  p.  651. 

Tbe  vernacular  words,  of  CoqueluchjC,  Hooping-cough, 
and  Kin-cough,  are  more  expressive  and  correct,  than  the 
learned  names.  Pertussis  or  Tussis  convulsiva.  Nosology  and 
Chemistry  have  been  obscured  by  a  multitude  of  varying 
scientific  nomenclatures. 
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ceeding,  In  the  year  -1494,  on  his  celebrated 
expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Naples.  "  He 
*•  was  taken  ill  at  the  town  of  Asti  in  Piemont, 
"  confined  near  a  month,  and  expected  to  die 
^^  of  the  Small  Pox.'*  This  fact  is  confirmed 
by  Corrio,  Malevotti,  Commines,  and  even  by 
Bencdetti  *,  who  was  a  physician  in  the  Italian 
army  at  the  time.  Yet  in  contradiction  to  all  these 
ftuthoritieSy  the  elegant  biographer  of  Leo  X. 
writes,  '  that  ^  from  the  extreme  licentious- 
^^  ness  in  which  Charles  had  indulged  himself, 
*?*  it  16  not  however  improbable,  that  this  com- 
t*^  plaint  was  of  a  different  nature,  and  that  the 
•^ ' 'loathsotne  disorder,  which,  within  the  space 
Iff  df  a  few  months  afterwards,  began  to  spread 

"  itself  over  Italy,  and  was  thence  communi- 
^^  c^d  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  is  of  royal  origin, 

€^  and  may  be  dated  from  this  event  t.'* 
Nothing  less    probable  than  these    fanciful 

*  The  testimony  of  Beiiedetti  k  quite  decisive. 

**  Finalxnente  il  Re  di  Francia  dallo  stretto  dell'Alpi,  quasi 
.  **  cotra  Popinion  d'ogniuni,  giunse  in  Hasti  a  xi  di  Settembre 
<<  14^  DoTe  havendo  cambia  to  acre,  fa  soprapreso  da  tin 
**  ardeiitissima:  febre  ;  et  Ji^ando  fuori  alcuni  segni,  che  si  chia- 
*^  inano  epinittide ;  .  i  nostri  .le  chiamano  vaivole."  II  Fatto 
d'arme,  &c.  &c.  Alessandro  Benedetti,  tradotto  par  L. 
Domenichi-' 

t  The  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  by  William 
Roscoe,  vol.  i.  p.  162* 
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conjectures  of  too  luxuriant  an  imagination. 
That  the  King's  malady  was  the  Small  Pox,  is 
established  by  the  evidence  of  authentic  cotem- 
porary  writers.  Indeed,  had  the  eruption 
which  affected  Charles  VIII.  proceeded  from 
the  foul  contagion  alluded  to,  as  no  specific 
was  then  known,  his  life  and  expedition  must 
have  soon  terminated.  Nor  could  he,  as 
Roscoe  writes,  have  entered  on  horseback 
triumphantly  into  Rome  and  Naples ;  and  have 
stoutly  fought  his  way  back  into  France,  clad 
in  the  heavy  iron  armour  of  chivalry. 

We  have  now  reached  the  close  of  the 
Fifteenth  century;  after  which,  from  the  re- 
vival of  literature,  better  information  is  given 
of  historical  transactions,  and  the  effects  of 
Stnall  Pox  and  Measles,  when  introduced  into 
new  countries,  are  fully  narrated.  From  which 
we  may  fairly  deduce  the  effects  which  were 
produced  in  those  darker  periods,  when  in- 
formation was  defective. 

As  in  all  human  affairs  good  and  evil  are 
intermingled ;  the  invention  of  the  compass, 
and  the  discovery  of  Columbus,  which  greatly 
augmented  the  scope  of  human  knowledge,  also 
occasioned  scenes  of  misery  which  were  never 
surpassed :  among  other  calamities  they  were 

the^  means  by  which  the  contagion  of  the  Small 
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Pox  and  Measles  were  extended  to    another 
hemisphere. 

But  this  evil  is  not  to  be  charged  to  the 
great  and  good  Columbus,  whose  humanity 
prompted  him  always  to  benefit,  and  never  to 
injure  the  countries  he  discovered. 

•  This  matchless  Navigator  descried  the  New 
World  in  1492;  and  in  1500,  he  was  carried 
back  ^  to  Spain  loaded  with  chains.  In  four 
years  afterwards,  with  a  body  broken  by  the 
hardships  he  had  undergone,  and  a  mind 
wounded  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  Monarch  he 
had  so  amply  benefited,  he  died  with  compo- 
sure and  magnanimity. 

Hispaniola,  or  St.  Domingo,,  was  the  first  set- 
lement  founded  by  Columbus  :  after  he  was 
gone,  numbers  of  adventurers  flocked  thither, 
whose  hearts  were  hardened  by  avarice  and 
fanaticism.  The  safety  of  the  Indians  never 
entered  the  thoughts  of  these  men ;  and  it  is 
ascertained  that  the  Small  Pox  and  Measles  were 
carried  to  that  island  in  the  year  1517  ;  though 
the  individual  who  committed  this  atrocity  is 
unknown. 

The  Spaniards  who  landed  on  that  coast  pre- 
tended to  be  civilized,  the  standard  of  Christ 
wa»  borne  before  them,  and  they  proclaimed 
themselves  the  propagators  of  his  benevolent 
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doctrines.  How  they  practised  his  precepts 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  consequences  of  their 
arrival. 

It  is  computed  thatHispaniola  then  contained  a 
million  of  Indians;*  in  reducing  them  toGhristia- 
nity  and  slavery,  immense  nutnbers  wer$  massa- 
cred by  fire  arms  and  blood  hounds :  when  resist- 
ance ceased,  the  wretched  Indians  having  exces- 
sive tasks  imposed  upon  them,  and  being  forced 
to  work  in  the  mines,  were  consumed  with  labor 
and  famine :  and  the  remainder  of  this  hapless 
race  were  totally  extinguished  by  the  Measles 
and  Small  Pox. 

When  Ferdinand  Cortes  sailed  from  Cuba,  in 
tlie  year  1518,  upon  his  expedition  to  Mexico, 
these  contagions  had  either  not  yet  reached 
Cuba,  or  at  least  no  infected  person  was  em- 
barked.    But  Velasques  theGrovemor,  having 


*  Robertson's  History  of  Atnerica,  vol.  i.  p.  t6o.       Oct. 
edit      Herreray  Dec.  i.  lib.  x.  c.  12. 

**'  Ad  exiguum  miseri  accolse  (Hispaniolae)  deducti  sunt 
•*  numerum,  opera  quorum  in  auro  legendo  usi  sunt.  Ad- 
«  sumpti  ab  initio  bellis  acribus,  fame  multo  plures^  quo  anno 
**  junceam  radicum,  quae  panem  nobilium  conficiebant,  erue- 
**  runt ;  et  a  maico  grano  seminando  pane  popxdaii  abstinuer- 
**  unt ;  reliquos  Variolae,  morbilli  eis  ignoti  hactenus  superiore 
**  anno  15 18,  qui  taaquam  morbosas  pecudes  contagioso  kalitu 
•*  cos  invaserunt.*'  Petri  Martyn  de  Orbe  novo  Decad.  it* 
c.  10. 
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taken  offence  at  the  conduct  of  Cortes,  dispatcli- 
ed  an  armament,  in  1520,  under  the  command 
of  Don  Narvaez,  whose  orders  were  to  seize 
Cortes,  and  to  send  him  prisoner  to  Cuba. 

Before  the  fleet  sailed  the  Small  Pox  reached 
the. island,  and  an' infected  Negro  slave  was  em- 
barked. Although  the  Spaniards  were  perfectly 
acquainted  with  iJie  Small  Pox,  yet  they  suffered 
this  slave,  when  covered  with  pustules,  to  be 
landed  with  the  troops  at  Zempoalla^  where  the 
Indians  were  both  ignorant  of  the  contagious 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  of  any  means  of 
mitigating  its  violence. 

They  soon  caught  the  infection,  which  spread 
through  Mexico,  and  occasioned  such  desola- 
tion, that  in  a  very  short  time  three  millions 
and  a  half  of  people  were  destroyed,  in  that 
kingdom  alone ;  the  Emperor  Quetlavaca,  bro- 
ther and  successor  to  Montezuma,  was  among 
the  victims.  * 

And,  it  appears  from  a  late  communication,  t 
of  a  respectable  ecclesiastic,  from  the  Caraccas, 


*  Mod.  Ind.  i.  642.  Torquemada*  P.  Torribio  de  Bene- 
yent.  B.  Diaz.  c.  124.  Histoiy  of  America,  W.  Robertson, 
D'D.  vol.iv.  b.  8.  and  note.  i. 

f  Vide  Report  to  Parliament  by  the  National  Vaccine  Esta- 
blishment, 1813. 
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to  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment,  that  the 
waste  of  human  lives  in  that  continent,  was  not 
a  transient  occurrence :  for  in  the  new  kingdom 
of  Leon,  several  warlike  nations  of  Indians  had 
been  almost  extinguished  by  the  Small  Pox : 
and  fifty  years  ago  heaps  of  bones,  like  trophies 
of  the  disease,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  fields, 
under  the  tufted  oaks.  And  even  now,  if  an 
Indian  sees  one  of  his  companions  attacked  with 
the  eruption,  he  leaves,  him  his  horse  and  his 
provisions,  and  flies  to  a  great  distance  in  the 
woods :  so  great  is  the  horror  of  that  malady  in 
South  America. 

The  reader  need  not  be  shocked  with  many 
more  details  of  the  effects  of  a  contagion,  dif- 
fused through  all  countries  with  which  Eu- 
ropeans have  commercial  communication ;  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  as  destructive  to  the 
nations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  North  pole, 
as  to  those  under  the  line.  For  in  the  year 
1707,  an  epidemic  Small  Pox  *  broke  out  in 
Iceland,  and  destroyed  16,000  persons;  which 
amounted  to  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
population  of  the  island. 

Greenland  appears  to  have  Escaped  the  longest* 


*  Travels  in  the  Island  of  Iceland,  in  1810,  by  Sir  George 
Stewart  Mackenzie,  Bart.  ^         > 
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It  was  attacked  with  SmaU  Pox  for  the  first 
time  in  i733f*  which  i^read  so  fatally  as  almost 
ta  depopulate  the  country.  These  examples^ 
together  with  the  mortali^  which  has  occurred 
in  the  Russian  Empire,  are  decisive  pro<^s  that 
this  ujdiveraai  contagion  is  superior  to  the  influ- 
mice  of  climate. 

It  may  be  concluded,  irom  the  forc^mng  histo- 
rical sketch,  that  the  Snail  Pox  and  Measles  had 
prevailed  in  Chioa  and  Hindoostan  from  remote 
antiquity,  probabLy  upwards  of  three  thousand 
years ;  yet  had  not  extended  to  the  more  Wes- 
tern Nations  until  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. About  this  latter  period  ij^be  above  mala- 
dies residied  the  southon  coasfcof  Arabia,  by 
veasek  trading  with  India,  and  broke  out  near 
Mecca^  during  the  war  of  the  Elephant,  in  the 
year  569^  immediately  betbre  the  birth  of 
MahooMt. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth,  and  the 
whole  of  the  seveiiih  centur^  they  were  spread, 
by  the  Arabians^  ov^  the  remaining  countries 
df  Asia*  and  all  that  part  of  Afirica  which  is 
washeil  by  the  Meviitertaaoia  Sea. 

In  th«  e^hlh  ctiMuiy  Europe  was  contamin- 
ati^  iu  coiv»i>i|^HMK>^  v>f  the  Saracens  in^^ading 
^^aii^  Sicily,  Italy^  and  FVam.v ;  and  the  above 
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diseases  gradually  extended  to  the  North.  They 
had  certainly  reached  Saxony,  Switzerland,  *  and 
England  in  the  tenth,  and  probably  in  the  ninth 
centuries.  And  lastly,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  twelve  years  after  the  death 
of  Columbus,  the  infections  were  transported 
by  the  Spaniards  to  Hispaniola,  and  soon  after 
to  Mexico,  and  difiused  speedily  over  that 
hemisphere  also. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  VARIOUS  THEORIES  AND  TREATMENT  01*  THE 
SMALL  POX  PROBi  ITS  APPEARANCE  IN  ARABIA^ 
TO   THE   FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.  ; 

\  LTHOUGH  from  an  early  stage  of  civi- 
'^^  lization,  a  succession  of  men  of  talents 
have  applied  their  minds  to  the  science  of 
medicine,  yet  instead  of  a  regular  advancement, 
there  has  often  been  a  retrogression  in  medical 
knowledge.  This  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  in- 
finity of  erroneous  opinions  which  may  be  en- 
tertained on  every  point,  while  only  one  opinion 
can  be  true.  And  when  an  error  is  credited, 
the  further  it  is  pursued,  the  deviation  from 
truth  becomes  the  wider. 

But  on  a  more  enlarged  view  of  this  subject, 
it  might  be  contended,  that  in  one  sense,  sci- 
ence continues  to  advance,  even  when  wander- 
ing in  a  false  direction :  since  by  this  procedure, 
the  mistake  becomes  at  length  quite  conspicu- 
ous ;  then  every  step  is  necessarily  retraced, 
and  the  original  error  is  at  last  rectified.  This 
voi^t  be  exemplified  in  all  those  sciences  which 
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are  insusceptible  of  demonstration ;  and  particu- 
larly in  medicine;where  improvements  have  often 
been  effected  by  this  circuitous  route.  This 
will  be  illustrated  in  detailing  the  various  doo« 
trines  which  have  been  promulgated  respecting 
the  Small  Pox. 

Ahron  who  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  reign 
of  Heraclius,  is  the  first  author  who  is  known  to 
have  written  on  the  Small  Pox  *;  he  published, 
as  has  been  noticed,  subsequently  to  the  year 
6^2,  the  epoch  of  the  Hegyra.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  and  although  his  works  are 
lost,  the  numerous  quotations  which  remain  in 
those  of  Rhases  are  proofs  how  highly  he  was  ^ 

esteemed  in  Arabia,  three  hundred  years  after 
his  death.  The  paragraphs  on  Small  Pox  and 
Measles  from  Ahron's  Essay,  which  have  been 
selected  by  Rhases,  must  have  been  considered 
by  him  as  the  most  important,  and  they  con- 
tain the  earliest  notions  on  their  nature  and 
treatment. 

The  ancient  Physicians  were  never  at  a  loss 
for  the  causes  of  diseases,  the  humoral  doc- 
trines of  Galen  furnished  them  in  abundance. 
Ahron   picked  up    out  of  this   magazine,  the 


*  Vide  page  6i. 
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hypothesis  ''  of  *  ndust  blood  and  bile^^ 
he  asserted^  was  not  only  the  c^use  of  the  Small 
Fox  and  Measles,  but  also  of  pestilential  enip* 
tions  generally. 

He  states  ^^  that  the  signs  of  the  Small  Pox 
^^  and  Measles  are  an  inflammatory  fever  ac- 
companied with  pain  in  the  head  and  red- 
ness of  the  eyes ;  and  the  eruption  commonly 
appears  on  the  third  day^  but  sometimes 
^  on  the  first  or  second*  If  the  eruption 
•*  appears  on  the  third  day,  when  the  fever 
^<  abates,  these  events  are  favourable  ;  but  thf 
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*  **  Et  geoerantur  omnes  (eruptiooea  maligni)  ex  malo 
**  guine  adusto  cum  cholera.'' 

^  Signa  Varioiarum  et  blacciarum  sunt  a  principio  febiis 
^  callida  v>da:  rubedo  oculorum  et  ut  plus  ajqmrent  hee 
^  in  tertio  die*  Et  po«sibile  est  quod  appareot  in  priod^ 
^  aut  secundo.  Et  de  laudabilioribus  signis  salutis  sunt  cum 
^  apparent  in  tertio  aut  in  tempore  quo  febris  est  lenta,  ct  e 
'<^  cootrario.  Cum  vero  moventur  in  primo  die  ex  Tehementia 
^  fi^bris  ct  profunda  et  forti  CQgitationf  •" 

<<  Aaron  de  salubridribus  Variolas  sunt  alb«  et  rubi^ :  et  dr 
^  malignioribus  virides  et  nigne :  et  post  has  crocesc  cum 
^  manifeste  apparent  variolx  et  morbilli  et  febris  incipft 
M  defcr^fscere  est  signum  sabitiferusu  Et  iUss  qiMS  ap- 
^  parent  ia  furore  febris  sunt  mortales,  Et  cupi  inaipittiKt 
^  apparere  Tariolae  cavendum  est  a  frigidis,  quibus  reti- 
^  nentur  in  interioribus^  et  dandus  est  succus  feniculi  et  apii 
^  mt  mhantur  ad  exteriora.  Et  fiat  Gargariama  cum  aqua 
**  decoctionis  lentium,  et  sumach,  ut  nil  nocivum  possit  ori  et 
^  gutturi  eyenire.  Et  cum  sunt  digestse  jaceat  patiens  super 
**  farina  rixis  et  fumigetur  cum  ib}iis  mirti  olivarumque  et 
«<  desiccabuntur/'  Lib.  xviii.  c.  8.  Continent.  Rbasis.  Imp. 
Brix.  i486. 
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*«  opposite  occurrences  are  unfavourable.  When 
**  the  eruption  is  thrown  out  on  the  first  day, 
"  it  is  owing  to  the  vehemence  of  the  fever, 
^  and  to  profound  and  intense  thinking :" . . . 
«•  When  the  Small   Pox  pustules  are  white 
"  and  red,  they  are  healthy ;   when  green  and 
*^  black,  malignant :    and  if  after  a  time,  the 
"^  eruption  of  Small  Pox  and  Measles  changes 
•^  to  a  saffron  colour,  and  the  fever  moderates, 
«*  good  hopes  may  be  entertained :  but  if  these 
**  eruptions  appear  during  a  frenzy  fever,  they 
*«  are  fatal. 

«*  As  soon  as  Small  Pox  pustules  begin  to 
**  shew  themselves,  it  is  necessary  to  beware  of 
**  refrigerants ;  by  which  they  would  be  retained 
**  on  the  internal  organs.  The  juice  of  fennel 
**  and  parsley  is  then  to  be  exhibited  to  expel 
"  them  outwardly.  And  a  gargle  is  to  be  used, 
"  composed  of  a  decoction  of  lentiles  and  su* 
**  mach,  to  preserve  the  mouth  and  throat  from 
^*  any  mischief.  When  the  pustules  have  sup- 
"  purated,  the  patient  is  to  lie  upon  flour 
**  oi  rice,  and  be  fumigated  with  myrtle  and 
"  dive  leaves,  which  will  dry  them.'* 

The  above  quotations  cannot  be  supposed  to 
contain  the  whole,  although  probably  they  ex* 
hibit  the  principal  notions  which  Ahron  taught, 
concerning  the  Small  Pox  and  Measles  :  and 
give  an  outline  both  of  his  fbooty  aad  treatment* 

I    2 
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When  these  maladies  first  appeared,  it  was 
impossible  for  physicians  to  divine  their  cor- 
rcetives ;  and  in^  this  state  of  ignorance,  they 
would  have  acted  wisely  to  have  left  the  diseases 
to  nature,  to  have  observed  them  closely,  and 
not  pretended  to  direct  remedies,  until  they  had 
discovered  under  what  circumstances  the  symp- 
toms became  mild,  and  the  crisis  was  usually  fa- 
vc^rable.  But  such  inactive  practice  would  neither 
have  been  assented  to  by  the  sick,  nor  is  it  con- 
formable to  the  pride  of  learning.  The  fears  and 
sufferings  of  patients  prompt  them  to  urge  that 
something  may  be  tried  ;  and  physicians  are  apt 
to  be  too  confident  in  their  knowledge  to  remain 
passive  observers,  even  in  unknown  diseases. 

In  Small  Pox  and  Measles,  experience  and 
observation,  the  only  real  sources  of  knowledge 
were  then  totally  wanting :  yet  physicians 
had  the  vanity  to  believe  that  they  could  dis- 
cover the  causes,  the  nature,  and  the  method 
of  curing  these  new  diseases  by  intellectual 
meditation. 

Accordingly,  Ahron,  or  one  of  his  predeces- 
sors, invented  the  above  hypothesis  of  adust 
blood  and  bile,  of  corrupted  humors,  of  refirige- 
lanits  which  could  retain  pustules  upon  internal 
parts,  and  of  warm  medicines  which  could  expel 
them  externally,  and  cure  them.  Such  illusive 
reasoning  might  have  been  a  subject  for  ridicule 
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b  1-  sciences,  but  in  medicine,  every  indul- 

^^^B  .)f  the  fancy  is  replete  with  danger.      The 

^^^^ft  e  to  beware  of  refrigerants,  which  was 
^^^V  1  tided  on  the  above  h)^thetical  ideas  con- 
^^^^  ictt  to  be  inculcated,  and  usually  with  aug- 
^  i-nted  earnestness  in  succeeding  ages.     It  pre- 

L  vailed  for  a  thousand  years,  and  has  destroyed 
K       millions. 

'  The  next  author  of  whom  there  are  any  re- 

mains on  Small  Pox  is  George  Bachtishua, 
who  was  physician  to  the  magnificent  caliph 
Almansor,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century! 
He  asserted,  ^Jeaven  knows  why  !  "  that  • 
"  Measles  proceeded  from  blood  mixed  with  a 
"  large  proportion  of  bile :  and  that  Small  Pox 
"  were  formed  of  very  gross  and  moist  blood." 
These  opinions  are  quoted  by  Rhases,  with 
great  respect,  as  well  as  the  advice  he  giv^  to 
refrain  from  salt  and  vinegar.  Then  George 
advances  beyond  Ahron,  and  declares,  "  that 
*•  things  which  are  very  cold  are  mortal.** 

John,  the  Son  of  Messue  lived  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighth,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century.     He  was  physician  to  the  caliph 

*  "  Ait  Georgius,  blactiz  fiust  ex  laoguine  pennucto  mulu 
■(  cholera  ;  et  Varioke  ex  sanguine  gnuso  multK  bumiditMii." 
Contb.  Rhiu.  los.  cit. 
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ibr  his  learn- 
When  these 

impossible    fo'  ^1  in  the  quotation 

rcetivesj  anc'  ^i^st  not  deviate  from 

would  have  ,  i  laught. 

to  nature,  wlien  thQ  Measles  appear 

not  pretc*  ^piead   universally  over  the 

discover  ••.  the  belly  becomes  inactive, 

toins  I  .i::a,  and  sounding  like  a  drum 

voral.  _\;  with  the  hand,  these   are  bad 

hcV. .  ,."     He  likewise  said,  "the   Small 

i^  '  accompanied  with   continued  fever, 

V  Jaess  of  the  eyes  ^  and  face,  agitation 

.^.0  features,  and  startings  during  sleep  : 

\    eyes  ought  then   to  be   bathed  with  a 

.  .^lyrium  of  rose  and  sumach  water,  wliich 

Mjiy  preserve  them  from  injury/'     Other  re- 

vCipts  are  also  given  by  Messue  for  the  preserva- 

uv>u  of  the   eyes,   and  liniments  for  the  body 

generally. 

He  cautions  particularly  against  exhibiting 

any  opening  medicine,  after  the  seventii  day  of 

*  "  FiliiM  Metsue,  cum  vides  blactias  colons  fiisci  et  sunt 
*^  universaliter  per  totum  corpus,  et  ample  et  murmurat  et  pig- 
*^  rescit  et  ejus  venter  est  iniatus  qui  manibus  repercussus  sonat 
**  ad  modum  tympani,  est  malum.  Et  dixit  (Messue)  vario- 
**  larum  sunt  febris  continua,  rubedo  oculorum  et  faciei  agita- 
**  tio  et  repentinus  motus  in  somno,  et  sunt  coUirizandi  oculi  ex 
**  aqua  rosacea  in  qua  sumach  infundatur,  quia  preservai  ecu- 
«  lot  a  nucuroento/'    Cout.  Rhasis.  lib.  vriii.  c.  8. 


the   malady^   and  advises  in  winter  a  fire  of 
tiamarisk  wood  and  vine  stalki^. 

As  the  scars  and  pitts  from  Small  Pox  wet6 
quite  a  new  effect  of  disease,  and  one  of  a  most 
mortifying  kind  to  Asiatic  females^  much  exef* 
tion  was  made  by  the  Arabian  doctors  to  re- 
move this  insupportable  vexation*  The  oint- 
ments, liniments,  and  washes  which  werei  in- 
vented for  this  purpose  are  innumerable :  they 
were  often  composed  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
ingredients,  and  each  had  their  partizans, 
though  all  were  inefficacious ;  except  those  which 
by  their  irritating  qualities  augmented  the  de-^ 
formity.  Among  other  articles  in  these  receiptsi, 
there  were  melon  seeds,  almonds,  many  vege- 
table juices  and  powders,  salt,  camphor,  and 
the  fat  of  an  ass.  Messue  recommended  a 
liniment,  which  Rhases  ssiys  was  an  admirable 
one ;  it  consisted  of  calcined  egg-shells,  burnfl 
bones,  and  half  a  dozen  other  powders  mixed 
up  in  barley-water.  And  a  physician  named 
Abdus,  employed  Ox  dung,  moistened  with  com- 
mon water.  It  is  painful  to  reflect,  that  many 
an  oriental  beauty,  deceived  with  fallacious 
medical  promises,  has  submitted  to  have  her  face 
and  bosom  daubed  with  this  nauseous  cosmetic- 

Of  all  these   Arabian   authors,    only  a  few 
fragments  have   escaped  the  ravages    of  the 
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fiarbarians,  and  of  time.  But  the  works .  of 
Isaac  the  Israelite,  the  father  of  Arabian  phy* 
sic,  remain.  No  life  of  this  venerable  personage 
has  yet  been  published,  though  probably,  some 
account  of  him  might  be  found  in  collections  of 
Arabian  manuscripts,  especially  among  that 
immense  heap  which  are  preserved  in  the 
Escurial. 

The  confusion  of  oriental  names,  is  often  em- 
barrassing, and  Dr.  Freind  *  has  made  an  odd 
conjecture,  that  Isaac  the  Jew,  is  the  same  indi* 
vidual  as  Honain  the  Christian.  Tlie  latter  f,  in* 
deed,  was  sometimes  stiled  Honain,  the  son  of 
Isaac,  which  Isaac  was  an  apothecary :  and  ^o•' 
nain  |  had  also  a  son  named  Ishac  or  Isaac.  Yet 
it  is  very  clear,  that  these  were  all  distinct  persons 
from  Isaac  the  Jew.  For  Honain  was  a  declared 
Christian,  and  was  born  at  the  town  of  Hira, 
near  the  Euphrates ;  a  list  of  his  works,  as  well 
as  those  of  his  son,  are  enumerated  in  his  Life, 
by  Osaiba  §  :  they  are  very  numerous,  and  con- 

*  De  Purgantibus  Jo.  Freind,  torn.  ii.  p.  60.    Lug.  Bat. 

f  «  Porro  imperante  Al  Mota-waccelo  claruit  Honain  Ebn 
<<  Isaac  Medicus  Christianus  Ebadiensis.'*  •  •  •  . 

**  Fuit  autem  Isaac  Honaini  pater  pharmacopola  in  urbe 
«  Hira.**     Dynas.  Abul-pharag.  p.  171. 

X  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Herbelot.  Vide  Honain.  Aldabrahman 
Honain  ben  Ishak,  ben  Honain. 

§  The  Lives  of  the  Arabian  Physicians  by  Ibn  Abi  Osaiba 
ia  Arabic.    MSS.  Bodleian. 
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sist  of  translations  from  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
as  well  as  of  inany  original  compositions,  yet 
none  of  the  works  of  Isaac  the  Jew  are  among 
the  number.  Rhases  *,  who  frequently  quotes 
both,  evidently  discriminates  them :  he  names 
the  one  Isaac,  or  the  Jew,  and  the  other,  Onen, 
transmuted  by  his  translator,  from  Honain.  As 
Isaac  is  not  noticed  by  Abulpharagius,  he  pro- 
bably neither  resided  at  Bagdad,  nor  at  Alex- 
andria; and  though  he  wrote  in  Arabic,  the 
language  of  the  learned,  he  perhaps  was  a  ci- 
tizen of  Jerusalem.  The  exact  period  in  which 
he  lived,  cannot  be  determined,  but  from  the 
order  in  which  he  is  quoted  by  Hali  Abbas,  and 
others,  he  appears  to  have  flourished  in  the 
ninth  century :  and  Andrew  Turrino,  the 
Latin  translator  of  his  works,  gives  him  the 
gplendid  title  of  Isaac  the  Israelite  t,  the 
adapted  son  of  Salomon,  King  of  Arabia. 

It  appears  from  his  writings,  that  he  was  a 
learned  man,    conversant  with   the    works  of 


*  Continen.  Rhasis.  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  **  De  dolore  gingivae 
*^  Onen  dixit,  quod  si  dolor  fuerit  in  gingiva  et  per  tactum 
**  patiens  sensit  dolorem  in  ea  non  est  eradicundus  dens  aliquis : 
<<  dummodo  fuerit  in  hujusmodi  dispositibne  et  dolor  non  fuerit 
<<  in  augmento.  Onen  is  twice  quoted  in  this  chapter,  and 
Isaacus  Judeus  passim. 

f  Isaaci  Israeliti  Salomonis  Arabise  Regis  filii  adoptivi 
•pera  omnia  Latin,  reduct.  Andr.Turrin.  Pisaen.  Lugd.  151$. 
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Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Greek  physidans. 
Besides  several  les&er  treatises,  he  wrote  a  large 
system  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, which  he  calls  Pantegnum,  and  an 
Abridgement  termed  Viaticum,  all  of  which 
are  extant. 

He  commences  the  Pantegnmn,  by  advising 
every  medical  scholar,  with  much  feeling,  and 
with  some  eloquence,  to  honor  and  serve  his 
master  wit^i  as  much  reverence  as  his  father. 
And  he  counsels  the  master  to  instruct  the 
pupil  whom  he  thinks  deserving  of  being 
brought  up  to  medicine,  without  accepting  from 
him  any  emolument,  or  pecuniary  compen- 
aation :  and  should  he  prove  unworthy  of  the 
honor  intended  him,  he  is  immediately  to  be 
dismissed  and  excluded  from  the  profession; 
which  Isaac  considered  as  an  ample  punishment 
for  the  most  flagrant  misconduct.  He  then 
points  out  the  duties  of  physicians,  which  are  to 
labour  diligently  io  reUeve  the  suffermgs  of  the 
sick,  and  to  restore  them,  if  possible,  to  health, 
without  being  prompted  even  by  the  expectation 
of  a  reward.  They  ought  to  tend  with  equal 
assiduity  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  vulgar  and 
the  noble:  and  when  visiting  the  sick,  they 
should  gualrd  their  hearts  against  the  attractions 
of  the  wives,  daughter^  and  maids,  to  which 
fhoy  must  inevitably  be  exposed.    On  every 


oocBsion  tfaey  should  act  with  humanity  and 
parity;  and  found  their  hopes  of  success  on 
diviiMr  aid.  The  moral  precepts  of  this  Jew, 
are  almost  supernatural ;  and  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  they  were  ever  practised  by  one 
Mahometan,  Christian,  or  Jewish  physician : 
in  recompence,  his  medical  theories  were  ex* 
crable,  which  gained  him  abundance  of  con- 
rerti* 

Isaac  was  thoroughly  embued  with  Galen's 
theory  of  the  occasional  prevalence  of  blood, 
phlegm,  black  and  yellow  bile  *,  and  be  di- 
vided the  Small  Pox  into  four  kinds;  each 
of  which  proceeded,  as  he  supposed,  from  one 
of  these  humoiurs.  But  as  Galen's  system  did 
not  account  for  the  universal  disposition  to  this 
malady,  Isaac  has  written  a  chapter  upon  the 
<«  Fever  of  the  Small  Pos,  which  happens  to 
«•  almost  all  persons  t.'*  A  title  which  shews 
that  this  malady  was  then  extended  to  the 
utmost  degree  through  the  Mahometan  empire. 
It  is  extraordinary,  that  the  physicians  of  those 
A2y^  had   no  idea  that  the    Small  Pox  and 


*  '.<  Sed  Variolae  quatuor  modis  sunt :  aut  de  puro  sanguine, 
'^  aut  phlegmaticoy  aut  cholerico,  aut  melancholico/' 

•^  «  De  Febre  Variolarum  quae  fere  omnibus  accidk.'^ 
iJber  Febrium,  cap.  v.  Isaac.  Israel. 
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Measles  were  new  distempers :  they  believed, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  had  existed  in  all 
ages,  and  in  all  countries,  and  that  almost 
every  human  creature  must  have  them.  In  fine, 
that  these  maladies  were  a  natural  operation, 
like  teething,  or  child-bearing.  Having  com- 
menced with  this  false  opinion,  and  being  con- 
vinced of  the  doctrine  of  morbid  humours ;  they 
next  sought  for  some  cause  to  account  for  the 
bodies  of  the  sweetest  and  healthiest  children, 
being  all  contaminated  with  the  most  gross  and 
distempered  ,  fluids.  Isaac  racked  his  imagina- 
tion to  discover  the  source  of  this  connate  evil ; 
and  at  length  invented  a  train  of  additional 
hypotheses,  which  he  fashioned  as  he  pleased 
to  explain  every  symptom. 

TTiere  was  a  notion ,  prevalent  from  time 
immemorial  of  there  being  something  highly  nox- 
ious in  the  blood  periodically  evacuated.  Pliny 
the  Elder  *  was  strongly  prepbssessed  with  this 


*  <<  Sed  nihil  facile  reperiatur  mulierum  profluvio  magit 

*  monstrificum.      Acescunt   superventu    musta,    sterilescunt 

<  tactte  firuges,  moriuntur  insita,   exuruntur  hortorum  ger- 

<  mina,  et  fructus  arboruxn,  quibus  insedere,  desidunt;  spe- 

<  culorum  fulgor  aspectu  ipso  hebitatur,  acies  ferri  praestrin- 

*  gitur  eborisque  nitor :  alvei  apum  emoriuntur :   xs  etiam 

*  ac  ferrum  rubigo  protinus  corripit.''  &c.  &c.    C.  Plinii>  Nat. 
Hift.  lib.  vii.  cap.  15. 
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opinion,  and  traces  of  its  being  considered  as  a 
pollution  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  Old  Tes* 
tdment.  Perhaps  this  Jew  borrowed  thence  the 
raiginal  thought,  and  by  perverting  the  sense 
framed  his^  strange  theory.  He  supposed  that 
the  foetus  in  the  womb  was  tainted  with  some 
portion  of  this  noxious  female  fluid ;  which, 
being  unfit  for  nutrition,  was  thrown  by  nature 
into  certain  places  near  the  skin,  lest  it  should 
injure  the  principal  organs.  After  the  birth  of 
the  child,  the  morbid  humour  remained  quiet, 
until  it  was  set  in  commotion  by  some  external 
cause,  such  as  bad  food,  or  corrupt  air,  when 
it  was  expelled  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  in 
the  form  of  Small  Pox,  which  he  considered  to 
be  a  fortunate  ejectment. 

Thus  did  this  iminspired  Jew  cast  the  re- 
proach of  the  Small  Pox,  like  another  original 
sin,  upon  women.  And  perhaps  it  was  owing 
to  the  Mahometans  not  entertaining  due  re- 
spect towards  the  sex  that  these  indelicate 
h}rpotheses  were  admitted  by  them.  But  it 
is  astonishing,  that  they  were  also  credited 
under  various  modifications,  by  many  of  the. 
most  celebrated  Christian  physicians,  down  to 
the  1 8th  century. 

Isaac  was  not  led  by  his  theory  to  vary  in 
any  considerable  degree  from  the  treatment 
recommended   by    Ahrdri.     Ha   says,    «  Thfe 
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^  Small  Vox  *  is  to  be  eured  by  warm  and 
f*  mcnst  remedies,  which  will  evolve  and  expel 
<<  the  morbid  matter.  But  beware  of  a  cold 
^  medicinei  which  might  shut  up  and  congeal 
*•  the  humours.*'  The  particular  drugs  which 
he  notices,  are  nearly  the  same  which  have 
been  mentioned  before,  with  the  addition  of  an 
Arabian  confection^  composed  of  the  juice  of 
figs,  (^  tragacanth,  fennel,  and  saffi*oii. 

Some  uncertainty  has  alsp  prevailed  respect** 
ing  the  time  in  which  Skrapion  t  lived ;  but, 
from  his  own  quotations,  from  those  of  Rhases, 
and  the  authority  of  Qsaiba,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  it  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  ninth 
century.  He  wrote  a  medical  book  in  the 
Arabian  language,  which  was  much  esteemed, 
and  has  been  translated  into  Latin. 

This  author  is  censured  by  Hali  Abbas  |,  for 
not  having  folly  discriminated  the  Small  Pox. 
He   first  classes  it  amonsr  imposthumes  ;    in 


*  ^<  Variolas  sunt  niedicaadaff  cuii^  calidis  et  humidis  rebus, 
**  quibus  materiam  exsolvant  et  extrinsecus  expellant.  Cave 
9*  autem  frigidam  medicinam  qus  humores  claudat  et  con- 
<*  gclat.^    lib*  Pantcg.  (saac.  Israel.  Practiee.  cap«  xix. 

f  Serapion  quotes  Messue,  who  lived  at  Bagdad  A^D*  79{, 
(Abul*pharag.)  and  is  quoted  by  leases,  who  lived  'A.D. 
900. 

%  RegaUs  SSspositfo  Hali  fiti  Abbas  a  Stephano  Latine  ex 
Anb*  liiBgBS  Mda«|*i.  Vids JnlKoductiQi).  .  . 
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tretUiiig  <^  which  there  is  a  section  on  phleg- 
mon*, the  erysipelas  of  the  head,  the  Persian 
fire»  and  the  Small  Pox. 

He  conceived  that  all  these  diseases  proceed- 
ed from  the  same  cause,  and  were  of  a  similar 
nature  ;  he  recommends,  as  the  *^  chief  indica- 
H  tion  in  the  cure  of  Small  Pox,  first  to  evacu- 
^^  ate  the  gross  melancholic  blood  which  had 
<<  occasioned  it :  a  complicated  treatment  was 
««  afterwards  requisite,  for  although  the  inflam- 
<'  mation  of  the  skin  demanded  refngerating 
«<  and  extinguishing  remedies,  yet  they  ought 
<^  not  to  be  used,  on  account  of  the  malignant 
M  disposition  of  the  humour,  which  might  be 
^  checked,  and  injure  the  internal  parts  of  the 
**  body.'*      Serapion  was  evidently  much  em- 


♦  De  Phlegmone  et  Almessere  f ,  ct  igne  Persico,  ct  Vari- 

«  Intentio  in  curatione  Variolanim  in  primis  est  evacuatio 
**  illius  sanguinis  grossi,  melancholiciy  a  quo  generatur :  et  post 
<*  illud  oportet  ut  administretur  curatio  composita,  quoniam  in- 
**  flammatio  qux  accidit  in  membro  i^diget  medicinia  infriger- 
<<  aatibua,  extinguentibus.  £t  propter  grossitudinem  humoris 
**  etmalitiam  suse  dispositionis,  secundum  quam  est,  non  oportet 
^  ut  fiat  illud,  ut  non  infrigidetur  materia,  et  noceat  membris 
**  quae  sunt  in  interioribus  corporia»"  Lib.  Joan*  f.  Serap. 

-f*  Hili  Abbas  explains  tlib  word. 

"  Otm  ergo  in  c^pite  aat  facie  Mesera  vocatur,  quod  est  nimis  rubor  et  ma- 
y  joiStUxm  onjuasigiMi  flUBt  in  fixie  mbor  gravis  humor  capitis  cum  onmSbtn  qui 
**  imtQ  mm%  dolfff  «t  peicvnio."    lib.  octurus.    Thtoric.  Malt  p.  06* 
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bjr.  this    dilemma,    and   prudently 
for  safe  remedies. 
It  is  singular  that  this  author  afterwards  ar^ 
Small  Pax  among  fevers,  *  where  he  has 

a  chapter  on  the  cure  of  the  fever  occasioned 

bj  the  Small  Pox. 

Nothing,**  he  says,  "  contributes  more  to 
the  cure  of  this  malady  than  bleeding :  but  if 
infancy  or  timidity  prevent  the  opening  of 
a  vein,  cupping  should  be  employed.  The 
eyes  are  to  be  guarded  as  much  as  possible, 
lest  they  should  be  attacked  with  pustules : 
they  are  to  be  bathed  continually  with  rose 

«*  and  sumach  water."     A  variety  of  other  re* 

ceipts  are  given,  copied  or  altered  from'  Ahron 

and  Messue. 

Oil  of  violets,  thickened  with  wax,  is  directed 

to  anoint  the  pustules  about  the  nose  ;  this  was 

a  more  agreeable  application  than  the  poultice 

prescribed  by  Abdus. 


«c 
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*  *'  DecmfebmcaiisaUeaVariolis. 

^  Si  hxc  febm  fixiit  propter  causain  Variolarum  et  virtus 
f*  ct  «tas  consentk,  tvac  non  est  aliquid  magis  juvativum 
^  <|inai  phlebotOBoa  ^vemN  Et  si  aliqioid  prohibet  phleboto- 
'^  mHamy  tmc  op<»rtet  at  adminktieiitur  ventosas.  Et  custodi 
'^  benlos  ka  vt  noo  egrediaiitar  in  ds  Tariolae,  seu  ulcera  vari- 
'^  ^*^^^^r  ^  <i«tilla  in  ets  ambobus  astidue  aquam  rosatum  et 

*1P*»>  9a«AaA/*  JLiber.  J<MUk  filii  Serapionis  noviter  ex 
ArtBr.  f»L^0Sm,  to«,  per  Aad.  A^.  Bd.  Veoei,  1558. 


Seripion  also  partici|larized  the  diei,  \Hhiidr 
was  to  consist  of  decoctions  of  barley^  prunes^ 

tamarinds,  cassia^  lentiled  and  fruit.    After  the 

* 

MvMth  day  all  laxatii^  are,  however,  to  be 
omitted,  and  gentle  astringents,  if  requitsite,  are 
to  be  given.  A  fire  also  is  to  be  kindled  in 
winter. 

Rrases  was  so  named  from  the  town  of 
Rhei,  in  Chorassan,  in  which  he  was  bom.  He 
flourished  at  Bagdad  in  the  end  of  the  9th,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  loth  centuries;  uniting  to 
the  reputation  of  a  skilful  physician,  a  knowledge 
of  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  music;  and 
gained,  by  his  acquirements,  the  title  of  Al- 
mansor,  or  the  Great. 

He  was  undoubtedly  an  accomplished  Arab> 
and  had  the  good  taste  to  reject  the  theory 
of  Isaac,  but  the  bad  judgment  to  invent  one 
of  his  own. 

Although  the  Koran  prohibited  wine,  under 
the  penalty  of  the  delinquent's  being  deprived 
of  the  posthumous  recreation  of  black  eyed 
Houris ;  yet  Rhases  *  appears  to  have  contem- 
plated attentively  the  fermentation  of  grape 
juice.      The  effervescence   which   arises  first. 
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the  sparkling  liquor  which  next  ensues,  and  the 
acid  dregs  which  are  ultimately  produced,  had 
played  so  powerfully  upon  his  imagination,  as  to 
convince  him,  that  similar  processes  took  place 
in  the  human  blood. 

He  supposed,  that  the  blood  of  infants  was  like 
the  sweet  juice  of  new  pressed  grapes,  which 
soon  begins  to  work  and  fret ;  that  in  youth  it 
was  in  a  state  of  ebullition  and  full  of  spirit;  in 
manhood  it  became  strong  and  settled ;  and  in 
old  age  weak  and  acid.  Having  established 
these  hypotheses,  he  next  supposed  that  the 
Small  Pox  and  Measles  were  the  natural  conse* 
quence  of  the  vapours  which  arose  from  the  ef- 
fervescing blood. 

By  all  these  assumptions,  Rhases  explained 
why  almost  all  persons  had  the  Small  Pox  and 
Measles  once,  why  they  rarely  had  them  oftener^ 
and  why  these  distempers  usually  took  place  at  an 
early  age.  And  whenever  a  difficulty  arose,  it  was 
suppressed  by  a  new  hypothesis :  for  the  blood  in 
his  hands  is  both  so  plastic  and  pertinacious,  aa 
to  throw  out  the  exact  varieties  of  Small  Pox  and 
Measles  which  occur,  and  no  others. 

No  estimate  should  be  made  of  the  capacities 
of  the  old  physicians  by  their  theories  :  those  of 
Galen  are  not  a  whit  better,  than  the  chimeras 
of  Ahron,  Isaac,  or  Rhases.  An  improved  de- 
scription of  the  different  kinds  of  Small  Pox  by 
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the  latter,  shews  however  an  advancement  in 
knowledge. 

He  first  *  remarked  that  the  Small  Pox  may 
occur  twice  or  thrice;  and  the  havoc  occasioned 
by  the  disease  prompted  him  to  try  additional 
remedies,  and  to  endeavour  to  adapt  the  treat- 
ment to  the  various  stages  of  the  distemper. 

When  the  Small  Pox  or  Measles  are  appre- 
hended, Rhases  advised  a  preparatory  treatment, 
consisting  of  bleeding  or  cupping,  bathing  in 
cold  water,  drinking  iced  water,  and  living  prin- 
cipally on  broths,  vegetables,  and  acid  fruits. 
Wine,  beef,  mutton,  honey,  sweets,  and  high 
seasoned  aliments,  are  prohibited,  and  a 
multitude  of  minute  dietetic  directions  found- 
ed on  the  prevalent  theoretic  notions  are 
added. 

Several  receipts  for  cooling  the  blood  are  also 
directed  at  this  period ;  that  which  is  -  most 
praised,  is  an  oxymel  compounded  of  vinegar, 
and  some  native  vegetable  acids,  boiled  up  with 
sugar  and  other  ingredients. 

When  the  fever  commences,  two  plans  of 
treatment  are  mentioned;  and  it  is  said  that 
a  mistake  in  the  choice  may  be  of  very  danger- 


•  «  Et  possibilis  est  quod  (Variolae)  accidunt  bis  vel  ter/* 
Contin.  Rhasis.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  B. 
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ous  consequence ;  yet  the  directions  for  avoids 
ing  a  mistake  are  not  clear. 

The  one  plan  is  to  exhibit  opium,  hemlock^ 
or  some  other  narcotic,  which  he  conceived  had 
the  property  of  cohgealing  the  blood,  and 
checking  ebullition.  But  in  the  employment  of 
these  medicines,  he  thought  there  was  a  riak 
of  their  extinguishing  too  much  the  natural  heat* 

The  other  plan  which  he  seems  generally  to 
prefer,  is  to  bleed  copiously,  to  persevere  in 
cooling  medicines,  and  to  give  abundance  itf 
cold  water.  But  should  these  remedies  not  check 
the  fever,  the  narcotics  are  then  to  be  had  r6» 
course  to. 

As  soon  however  as  the  eruption  is  expected^ 
the  treatment  is  to  be  totally  changed,  and  na* 
ture  is  to  be  aided  in  expelling  the  humours  to 
the  skin.  Hie  patient  is  now  to  be  kept  in  a 
room' of  a  moderate  temperature,  his  body  is  to 
be  rubbed  all  over,  well  wrapped  up  in  dothsi 
and  all  his  person,  except  his  face,  is  to  be  ex- 
posed occasionally  to  the  vapouf  of  hot  water. 
A  little  cold  water  for  drink  is  then  to  be  given 
him  from  time  to  time  to  provoke  a  sweat. 

There  is  a  second  embarrassment  in  the  in* 
structions  at  this  period,  sometimes  narcotics  are 
directed,  which  are  called  extinguishing  medi* 
cines:  and  on  other  occasions  the  cooling  re*- 
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xnedies  are  still  to  be  continued  till  about  th« 
fifth  day  :  when  such  remedies  are  prescribed,  nt 
promote  the  eruption.  These  are  stated  to  be 
warm  water,  warm  infusions  of  fennel  or  smilUag^ 
seeds,  decoctions  of  figs  and  raisins,  and  similn? 
drinks. 

Bleeding  is  directed  occasionally  in  the  course 
of  the  disease,  as  the  most  important  remedy :  and 
as  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  a  looseness,  ape- 
rients are  usually  to  be  avoided,  especially  in  the 
Measles.  But  sometimes  a  mild  laxative  is  re* 
quisite,  though  astringents  are  oftener  necessary. 
Those  used  by  Rhases  were  not  very  potent. 

There  is  also  recommended  a  complicated 
management  of  the  pustules.  .  The  limbs  are 
to  be  bathed  with  various  decoctions  ;  if 
the  pustules  upon  them  are  large,  they  are  to  be 
i^ned;  and  if  the  feet  are  in  pain,  they  are  to 
be  bathed,    fomented,  and  anointed  with  oils. 

Fomentations  and  fumigations  are  likewise- 
directed  for  the  body,  and  oils  with  salt  and 
alum  to  be  applied.  On  some  occasions,  the  par 
tient  is  to  lie  on  a  bed  strewed  with  flour,  or 
with  rose  leaves  ;  on  other  occasions,  iris  leaves 
are  to  be  placed  under  him,  a^d  the  body  is  to 
be  sprinkled  with  an  aromatic  powder,  composed 
of  aloes,  frankincense,  and  other  gums.  These 
juid  many  other  applications  are  chiefly  intended 
to  prevent  pitting:   but  there  soon  follows  a 
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number  of  receipts  to  remove  the  pitt$>  when 
they  had  not  been  prevented. 

The  anxiety  to  preserve  the  eyes,  likewise 
prompted  many  injudicious  measures.  In  ad- 
dition to  rose  and  sumach  water  recommended 
by  Ahron,  Rhases  advises  coUyria  made  of  in- 
fusions of  galls,  the  juice  of  unripe  grapes,  and 
other  ingredients.  But  as  opacities  in  the 
cornea  and  total  blindness  often  occurred,  a 
most  numerous  list  of  medicines  are  then  given^ 
all  possessed  of  the  virtues  of  deterging  the  eye 
and  removing  specks.  This  illustrates  the  re- 
mark of  Celsus  *,  "  that  the  greater  an  evil 
"  is,  and  the  less  easily  remedied,  the  more 
**  things  are  tried,  and  with  various  effects.'* 

The  attention  paid  by  Rhases  to  every  symp- 
tom, and  his  zeal  to  relieve  them  are  con- 
spicuous: but  unfortunately  every  remedy  was 
founded  upon  imaginary  doctrines.  His  per- 
severance in  recommending  cold  bathing  at  the 
beginning  of  Measles,  and  copious  bleeding 
during  the  confluent  Small  Pox,  are  proofs  of 
a  mind  prepossessed  with  hypotheses. 

In  the  year  980  Halt  Abbas,  of  the  sacred 


*  ^*  Credo  autem,  quo  pejus  id  malum  est,  minusque  facile 
^*  discutitiu-y  eo  plura  esse  tentata,  quae,  in  personis  Tarie  re^ 
<(  tpooderunt.^'    Cekui,  lib.T*  c.  15^.. 
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order  of  the  Magi,  published  a  complete  system 
of  medicine,  named  the  *  Regal  Disposition. 
This  was  long  considered  as  a  master-piece  of 
Arabian  physic,  and  is  dedicated,  with  eastern 
pomp  to  the  caliph,  Adhad  Eddoulat.  There  is 
a  propriety  in  this  royal  dedication,  from  the 
peculiar  encouragement  given  to  medicine  by 
Arabian  monarchs ;  under  whom  physicians  en- 
joyed an  extraordinary  degree  of  consideration ; 
which  they  appear  to  have  merited  from  surpass- 
ing almost  all  other  subjects  in  literature. 

The  lately  invented  theory  of  the  Small  Pox 
by  Rhases,  is  totally  disregarded  by  Hali,  who  re- 
verts to  that  of  Isaac,  and  vainly  strives  to  correct 
its  defects.  But  his  ingenuity  could  only  glean 
from  Galen,  or  invent  a  few  additional  sup- 
positions, to  smooth  unsurmoun table  objections. 

This  Magus  pronounced,  t  that  every  foetus  was 
nourished  by  menstrual  blood,  expelled  from  the 
liver  through  the  veins  to  the  womb :  (but  Har- 
vey has  since  changed  this  course  of  the  blood). 

Hali .  next  declared,  that  the  sanguineous, 
choleric,  phlegmatic,  and  melancholic  humours; 


*  Liber  Regalis  completus  Artis  Medicinae  a  Stephano 
Philos.  discip.  ex  Arab,  lingua  in  Latin,  red.  A.  D.  1492. 
Aut  Regalis  Dispositio  Hali  filii  Abbas,  &c.  Named,  by  the 
Saracens  Maleki. 

f  Lib.  citat.     Theor.  lib.  viii.  c.  14. 
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were  all  jumbled  together  in  the  blood  of  \^o* 
men  j  bujt  that  nature  nourished  the  infant  with 
the  best  portion  of  the  compound^  leaving  the 
rest  in  the  membranes  of  the  womb  and  in  the 
yeins«  Part  of  this  was  stolen  from  Hippocrates^ 
who  had  said  long  before,  and  had  better  never 
have  said  it^  "  that  the  foetus  draws  to  itself  the 
"  sweetest  part  of  the  blood  */^  Then  Hali,  in 
conformity  to  the  notions  of  the  Jew,  imagined 
that  the  milk  also  was  formed  of  the  same  spe- 
cies of  blood  which  had  before  nourished  the 
foetus :  but  that  the  sucking  infant  was  so  judi* 
cious,  as  to  apply  the  best  portion  only  for  its 
growth  and  sustenance,  while  the  dregs  remained 
quietly  in  its  body,  until  a  commotion  ensued^ 
from  some  accidental  cause:  when  th^^t  oc-^ 
curred  these  dregs  were  immediately  thrown 
outwards,  and  appeared  on  the  skin,  in  the 
form  of  Measles  or  Small  Pox. 

All  this  is  an  amplification,  and,  therefore,  a 
deterioration  of  the  Jew's  system;  but  Hali 
made  an  approach  to  the  discovery  of  contagion; 
for  he  observes,  that  one  of  the  accidental  causes 
which  excited  the  movement  of  the  distempered 
humours  to  the  skin,  was  the  being  in  the 
same   place  with  persons  affected  with   Small 


■'^>»'^^^"^—^^i»».      n*  l'<*  *l < 


*  — **  Quod  enim  in  sanguine  dulcissimum  est  (Foetus)  ad 
<<  tese  attrahit/^    Hippet.  et  Gale»,  Oper.  torn*  v.  p.  322* 

ID 


P0X9  or  the  breathing   air  contaminated  with 
tjhe  pestilential  vapour  of  Small  Pox  pustules. 

Hali  continued,  like  former  authors,  in  the 
persuasion,  that  Small  Pox  and  Measles  were 
ODly  modifications  of  the  same  malady  ;  but  he 
is  the  first  that  mentions  a  cough  as  one  of  the 
symptoms ;  to  alleviate  which,  several  demulcent 
mixtures  are  recommended.  The  treatment, 
in  other  respects,  is  almost  the  same  which  haA 
been  before  detailed ;  and  he  specifies  that  all 
evacuations  are  to  be  guarded  against  after  the 
seventh  day,  especially  in  the  Measles.  And 
as  an  open  state  of  the  bowels  is  dangerous,  he 
gives  receipts  for  many  astringent  mixluresb 
of  spodium,  chalk,  gum  arabic,  alum,  galls, 
ind  other  drugs. 

In  winter  he  advised  that  there  should  be 
fires  of  wood,  in  sight  of  the  patient ;  and, 
in  order  to  remove  *  the  livid  marks  left  by 
pustules,  it  is  recommended  to  puncture  them, 
and  to  rub  the  punctures  with  an  ointment  con- 
taining salt. 

How  singular!  that  almost  every  attempt 
made  by  these  learned  men  to  do  good,  must 
have  done  mischief.  It  was  ages  before  it  be^ 
came  established  practice  to  leave  the  pustules 
to  themselves :   for  to  do  nothing  is  frequently 


*  De  Ulceriim  Variolarum  macttlaniin  medda  et  Kvoiis. 
Practice,  lib.  iv.  c.  5.    RegaL  Diqp.  HaU  Abbai. 
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the  last  improvement  made  by  physicians ;  and 
one  which  patients  very  rarely  can  be  induced 
to  acquiesce  in. 

The  next  distinguished  physidan  was  the 
Divine  Avicenna;  for  the  doctors,  as  well  as 
the  sovereigns  of  the  East,  acquired  most  flat- 
tering titles :  and  so  great  was  his  fame,  that 
Spain,  Egypt,  Macedon,  and  Persia,  have  all 
claimed  the  honor  of  his  birth ;  while  his  works 
have  been  glossed  and  perplexed  by  a  hundred 
commentators. 

But  according  to  the  most  authentic  writers  *, 
he  was  bom  in  the  year  of  Christ  992,  at  Boc- 
chara,  in  Chorassan ;  a  country  which  produced 
many  celebrated  physicians.  His  capacity  and 
acquirements  were  considered  as  prodigious  j 
indeed  his  application  to  philosophy  was  so  in- 
tense, that  he  wa§  suspected,  by  orthodox 
Musstilmen,  of  inclining  to  impiety.  And  it 
is  recorded  that  his  extraordinary  medical  saga- 
city was  first  shewn  in  the  case  of  a  nephew  of 
Cabus,  sultan  of  Georgia.  ^ 

This  young  prince  laboured  under  a  danger- 
ous and  unknovm  disease  ;  when  Avicenna,  like 
Erasistratus,  physician  to  Seleucus,  discovered 
that  his  patient  was  in  love.     From  the  difiiision 

*  Herbelot  Biblioth*  Orientat.    Article  Siha.    J.  Freind, 
M.  D*  Hilt.  Medicin*  ttates  tkaX  Avicexiaa  was  born  980. 
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o£  knowledge  in  the  present  times,  a  reputation 
for  medical  skill  is  less  easily  acquired.  For  many 
an  antient  nurse,  nay  sometimes  ladies'  youthful 
maids,  have  sufficient  shrewdness  to  detect  the 
symptoms  of  this  malady,  even  when  shrouded 
with  the  thickest  veils  assumed  by  virgin  mo- 
desty. Nor  are  they  ignorant  of  the  infallible 
cure  prescribed  by  Avicenna ;  which  was  only 
to  deliver  the  guilty  cause  into  the  immediate 
possession  of  the  languishing  prince. 

This  physician  travelled  much,  and  acquired 
a  high  reputation  in  many  cities  of  Asia,  espe- 
cially in  Ispahan.     He  was  there  consulted  by 
the  Sultan  Magdeddulat,  who  was  subject  to 
fits  of  melancholy  :  and  his  advice  and  conver- 
sation were  so  agreeable  to  the  Sultan,  that  he 
appointed  him  to  be  both  his  physician  and  his 
prime   vizier.     Avicenna  was  thus  elevated  to 
the  highest  office  of  the  state ;  which  perhaps 
never  happened  to  any  other  physician ;  though 
many  have  been  more  deserving.     But  there  is 
an  aptitude   in    Monarchs  to   chuse  ill,    and 
the  measures  of  this  medical  Minister  were  so 
injudicious,  that  he  was  quickly  deposed.     In 
private  life,  his  conduct  was  neither  regulated 
by  philosophic  temperance,  nor  by  professional 
decorum :  for  he  is  accused  of  having  been 
both  a  drunkard    and   a    profligate;    and   of 
having  contracted    many  maladies  from  these 
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vice3«  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were 
wretched:  he  was  compelled  frequently  to 
change  the  place  of  his  residence  ;  and  though 
his  corporeal  powers*  were  at  first  as  re« 
markable  as  his  genius;  yet  he  wore  out 
his  constitution,  and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty* 
eight 

As  the  canons  of  Medicine  by  Avicenna  re- 
main, the  opportunity  is  afforded  of  judging 
whether  he  really  merited  the  extraordinary 
reputation  he  once  possessed.  And  when  this 
book  is  compared  with  works  of  the  same  age, 
it  will  be  found  to  sustain  the  comparison  well. 
But  he  had  imbibed  the  opinion  of  the  an- 
cients, that  the  secrets  of  nature  might  be  pe^ 
netrated  by  meditation  ;  and  therefore  his  un- 
common ingenuity  often  carried  him  farther 
into  error.  His  subtlety  sometimes  tortures 
the  attention.  For  example  t,  his  division  of 
pulses  into  nine  species,  and  their  similitude  to 
nine  corresponding  musical  rhythms ;  with  the 
definitions  of  the  eurhythm,   the  pararhythm. 


*  **  Doctor  iste  omnibus  corporis  facultatibus  pollebat,  at 
^  ea  que  Tenerem  spectat  £  potentiis  concupiscibilibus  maxime 
^  prmdebat  i  coi  multum  indulnt,  adeo  ut  temperaaento 
**  iptiua  noxam  ioferret."  Abulpharag.  Histor.  Dynast. 
Pocock.  p.  232. 

^  Princip.  Avicennaci  lib.  prim.  Theor.  Prim.  Caput  Dc 
Pidia,  kc. 
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the  heterorhythm,  and  the  ecrh)rthm  pulses, 
are  of  unscnitable  profundity.  One  instance  of 
his  practice  shall  also  be  given,  to  shew  the 
absurdities  which  able  men  fall  into,  who  trust 
to  abstract  speculations. 

Avicenna  advises,  when  an  infant  is  newly 
bom,  that  after  it  is  washed,  the  whole  body 
should  be  sprinkled  with  a  powder  composed  of 
salt,  blood-stone,  zedoary,  sumach,  fenugreek, 
and  origanum  :  and  this  harsh  application  is 
recommended  from  tenderness  to  the  infant, 
to  harden  the  delicate  skin,  and  to  prevent  its 
being  injured  by  rough  substances.  * 

Upon  the  subject  of  Small  Pox  and  Measles, 
he  commits  abundance  of  mistakes,  from  in^ 
dulging  his  fancy ;  and  makes  several  new  and 
useful  remarks  from  employing  observation. 

The  causes  of  these  diseases,  and  of  pestilen- 
tial fevers,  are  enumerated  in  the  same  Chapter. 
Me  adopts  both  the  theories  of  Isaac  and  Rhases, 
and  adds  to  them  a  hypothetical  putrefac- 
tion ;  and  thus  multiplies  the  causes  of  Small 


*  Sed  prius  toti  corpori  sale  modici  insperso,  qu6  cutis  ia<» 
^  fttitis  densior,  solidiorque  reddatur  •  •  • .  •  Efficacius  tamen 
^  phetodium  erit,  ri  aali  admisceatur  lapis  hasmatites,  costus, « 
**  rhus,  foenugrecum,  et  origanum."  Princip.  Aviceimtf,  lib. 
primus,  sect.  text.  Doct.  pritn.  Capit.  De  Infantis  recent, 
natti  edticat* 
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Pox  and  Measles,  by  accumulating  whatever 
he  conceived  was  productive  of  the  worst  hu- 
mours :  thus  the  theory  of  these  Diseases,  by 
every  complication,  grew  continually  worse. 

But  Avicenna  greatly  improved  their  de- 
scription by  several  important  additions.  He 
noticed  that  both  diseases  *  were  highly  conta* 
gious,  and  he  described  them  separately. 

He  began  the  best  distinction  of  Small  Pox, 
by  observing,  that  when  the  pustules  were 
white,  few,  and  large,  they  were  favourable: 
but  on  the  other  hand  t,  when  they  were  con- 
tinued into  each  other,  they  were  malignant* 
He  noticed  the  occasional  appearance  of  bloody 
urine,  and  hardly  a  symptom  is  omitted.  He 
also  accords  with  Rhases  |,  in  thinking  that 
the  same  persons  are  sometimes  attacked  with 
Small  Pox  twice. 

In  discriminating  the  Measles,  he  guessed 
that  they  were  a  bilious  SmaU  Pox ;  but  ob- 


*  «  Et  variolae  quidem  et  morbillus  sunt  de  summa  aegri- 
**  tudinum  contagiosarum.''  Avicen.  Liber  Canon,  lib.  ir. 
Fen.  i.  cap.  6. 

f  **  Nam  ilbe  quae  continuantur  ad  invicem,  ita  ut  contU 
**  nuentur  in  frusto  magno  carniB  habentes  costas  aut  rotundam 
**  formam  sunt  malae." 

%  **  Et  inultoties  quidem  variolatur  homo  du^bui  vicibus^ 
**  quando  aggregatur  materia  ad  expulsionem  duabus  vicibus." 
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served  most  justly  that  in  them  more  tears  flow, 
and  that  the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  inflam- 
mation are  much  greater. 

The  same  treatment  is  however  directed  for 
both  maladies;  and  though  there  are  many 
receipts,  yet  the  general  plan  is  nearly  the  same 
with  that  of  Rhases.  Bleeding  is  directed  at 
the  commencement ;  but,  except  in  very  ple- 
thoric habits,  not  aAer  the  second  or  third 
day.  He  had  probably  observed,  that  those 
who  were  bled  towards  the  decline  of  con- 
fluent Small  Pox,  never  recovered. 

To  relieve  the  eyes,  he  advises  sometimes 
opening  the  nasal  vein. 

He  cautions  against  cooling  the  body,  and 
advises  sweating  to  be  encouraged  by  warm 
coverings,  and  a  variety  of  decoctions  of  those 
plants  which  were  considered  as  expellers  of 
the  morbid  humours.  Indeed,  he  specifies  a 
number  of  internal  medicines  for  every  symptom, 
and  of  external  applications  to  preserve  the 
eyes,  and  to  smooth  the  skin:  most  of  them 
were  inefficacious,  if  not  injurious;  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  real  action  of  medicines  had 
made  little  progress  at  that  period.  One  in- 
struction must  not  be  passed  over ;  he  or- 
dered that  the  pustules  on  the  seventh  day, 
when  maturated,  should  be  opened  with  golden 
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needles  ^.  For  the  most  learned  man  of  that 
age  bdieved^  that  gold  possessed  a  milder 
wounding  property  than  steeL 

As  Arabian  literature  was  diffused  through  all 
the  conquered  countries,  it  of  course  extended 
into  Spain ;  where  cotemporary  with  Avicennay 
and  outliving  him,  flourished  Av£nzoar« 

This  physician  was  bom  at  Seville,  at  that 
time  the  residence  of  a  caliph  ;  and  he  acquired 
by  his  learning:  and  virtues,  the  surname  of  *the 
J,e  and  the  l*iom. 

He  has  left  a  work  named  Theizer,  which 
contains  many  improvements  in  medicine, 
surgery,  and  pharmacy,  and  is  a  respectable 
ifiecimen  of  the  state  of  medical  knowledge  in 
Spain. 

But  with  regard  to  Small  Pox,  which  was 
then  a  common  disease  in  that  country,  he 
added  nothing;  but  has  chiefly  cc^ied  the 
theory  artfl  practice  of  Icltoc;  yet  the  extraor- 
dinary aversion  which  he  expresses  for  honey 
was    probably    borrowed    from    Rhases :    who 


l^^lJIWiKl»^— ^i»^i^^»i— ^— ^i^^— i  ■     ■  ■  «^.^M««^— .^il*— *- 


♦  <«  Quando  egrediuntur  Variolae  cum  complimento  et  per- 
^  trantit  septima,  et  apparet  in  eo  maturatio,  tune  necesGe  Ht 
**  ut  nimpantur  cum  facilitate  cum  acubuf  de  aiu'o,  et  au- 
**  feratur  humiditas  cum  cotto."  Avicen.  lib.  iv.  Fen.  i. 
cap.  20. 
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prohibited  honey,  and  all  sweets,  as  contribute 
ing  to  vinous  fermentation,  his  supposed  cause 
of  Small  Pox. 

Though  Avenzoar  maintained  a  different 
thecMy,  he  retained  this  prohibition,  which  he 
fimnded  upon  experience :  for  he  taught,  as  mosi 
teachers  have  done,  that  experience  ought  to  be 
the  guide  of  medical  practice.  '  The  rule  is  just^ 
but  the  application  is  so  difficult,  that  bad  as 
well  as  good  practice  is  equally  founded  upoii 
this  deceitful  guide.  He  states  ^^  that  he  caught 
<^  the  Small  Pox  when  young;  and  his  father  be- 
<<  ing  absent,  some  inconsiderate  person  advised 
<<  him  to  eat  honey  ;  the  consequence  was,  that 
"  the  symptoms  became  so  violent,  that  he  only 
^*  escaped  death  by  a  miracle.  * 

Might  not  Avenzoar  have  concluded  with 
equal  justness,  that  the  honey  preserved  him 
^:om  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  disease  ? 
£rroneous  practice  is  usually  founded  upaa 
partial  experience,  and  good  practice  is  the 
result  of  accurate  observations  on  general  ex- 
perience. 


<^am 


■  ♦...."  cum  essem  parvus  habui  variolas :  et  pater  meii!8 
*<  n<m  erat  mecum,  et  consilio  quorundam  csipi  mel,  et  ex  Oh 
**  angustia  et  labore  et  fortitudine  aegrituctinis  quam  lutVui 
'<  minim  fuit  quod  evasi :  sed  semper  in  toto  tempore  vit«  mcifb 
**  fui  memoratus  de  meile."  Abimeronis  Abyuzoaliar.  Liber 
Tbeizir.  lib.ii*  tract  7.  c.  3.    Venct.  IJ53. 
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^.OA^  juftv  be  considered  as 

u.s»aiaa  literature;  for   al- 

.li^iu^ed  names  occurred  in 

^;v  ^Jt%Mie  equalled  the  fame  of 

M  ibis  pefiod  the  Mahometans 

^  .>^^  .  i^  ^Tiristians  in  learning ;  in  fact 

^s-jv^is  chen,    in  comparison  with  the 

^  Kvt^  l>arbarians.     It  is  also  singular, 

_    .*.  .•*^^s4cian  who  commenced  the  revival 

^WftDM  i«?timing  in  Italy,   was  an  African. 

Ti^wwAvriNUs  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the 

.^|ik0Mi>  century.     He  was  bom  at-  Carthage, 

^4ijfc  uot  educated  in  Africa ;  which,   from 

imtuippy  governments  that  have  ever  op* 

^^9.$^)  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  with  the  ex- 

,j^v;4i  of  Egypt,  has  added  nothing  to  the 

j4ii)ci  of  human  knowledge.      This  physician 

^Q^^Ued  at  an  early  period  of  life  into  Asia, 

^Nid  studied  at  Babylon   and  Bagdad,    where 

)l^  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the.  Ara* 

kian  writers,  and  also  attained  the  Greek  and 

Latin  languages.     He  then  returned  to  his  na* 

live  country;  but  his  life  being  there  endangered, 

be  fled  to  Apulia,  where  he  was  well  received. 

For  as  this  African  far  surpassed  any  Italian  of 

those  days  in  learning,   Robert  Guiscard,  the 

Gorman,   who  had  seized  the  government  of 

that  country!  appointed  him  his  secretary.    Af- 
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terwards,  his  mind  becoming  warped  with  stipeN 
stition,  he  entered  into  the  monastic  order  of 
St.  Benedict ;  but,  in  the  intervals  of  devotion, 
he  translated  and  composed  many  books  on 
medicine.  He  was  tempted  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  Italians  to  impose  upon  them  a  translation 
of  the  Piantegnum  of  Isaac,  as  an  original  work 
of  his  own ;  for  which  attempt  he  has  been 
stigmatized  by  Andreas  Turrino.* 

He  wrote  in  the  Latin  language,  and  the  words 
Variote  and  Morbilli  are  used  by  him  as  com- 
mon terms ;  but  it  is  superfluous  to  repeat  his 
notions  of  these  diseases,  as  they  were  copied 
from  the  Arabian  masters.  One  disgusting 
essay  was  certainly  an  original  composition,  and 
evinces  the  pitiable  condition  of  the  science  of 
medicine  then  in  Italy.  It  appears  from  it,  that 
many  Italians  were  wont  to  complain  to  this 
monk,  of  a  frigidity  of  temperament,  which  is 
not  often  owned  here  to  lay  doctors;  and  he 
retommends,  as  he  says,  from  experience,  a 
number  of  most  irrational  remedies.  Among 
other  receipts,  to  warm  those  who  are  cold  to 
the    influence   of  beauty,   he   gravely  advises 


.  *  ^  Liber  Pantegni  Isaac!  Israeliti  filii  adoptivi  Salomonis 
**  regis  Arabise  quern  Constantinus  Africanus  Monachus  Mon- 
**  lis  Cassinensis  sibi  vindicavit."  Latioe  redact*  Andrea  Tu« 
riuo  Piscien. 

L    2 
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them,  to  swallow  a  mixture  of  ibe  brains  4^ 
code  sparrows,  stewed  in  the  rank  fitt  of  the 
loins  of  a  he-goat«  * 

Tet  tins  man  was  the  ornament  of  the  cele- 
farafced  school  of  Salemum,  which  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  the  first  that  was  established  in  £u« 
rope.  And  it  is  to  this  gross  African  that 
Europe  owes  the  revival  of  Grecian  medical 
knowledge,  and  the  first  acquaintance  with 
Arabian  physic* 

No  considerable  medical  author  arose  in  the 
twelfth  century,  except  Averrhoss,  who  was  a 
Spanish  Moor,  and  became  chief  judge  in  Mau- 
ritania. He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learn- 
ing, who  both  translated  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
and  commented  on  them :  he  also  wrote  a  work 
on  medicine,  which  he  named  Colliget.  But»  as 
he  never  practised  physic^  his  <^inions  are  either 
borrowed  from  his  predecessors,  or  are  mere 
speculations.    One  example  shall  be  given.     He 


*  ^  Dicimus  qus  experd  somus  •  •  • 

^  Aliod  medicamen  quod  accipitur  ante  coitumt  quia  mi](^bi- 
**  liter  stimulat.  Accipe  cerebella  30  passerum  matculorum,  et 
*<  solves  diutissime  in  catino  vitreo>  et  zqualiter  accipe  de  sevo 
**  quod  est  circa  renes  hird  statim  interfecti,  et  solvatur  ad  ig- 
M  nem :  cui  addantur  cerebellar  superaddatur  etiam  mel  quan- 
^  tumsufficity  et  patelk  commisceatury  'et  coquatnr  donee 
**  induretcat,  et  iac  pilulas  in  modum  a^llans,  et  da  unam 
u  ante  coituau''   De  Coitu  liber,  Constantini  Africani  Openu 
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•pcities  of  substances  greatly 
colour.     The  white  colour 
■igerant,  and  "that  all*  red 
from  the  fiery  particles  with 
[estly  abounded."      These 
ibly  suggested  by  a  chapter  of 
.which  the  hot  and  cold  qualities 
with   reference  to  their  colour, 
witli  unintelligible,,  metaphysical 
stber  these  ideas  were  frivolous  or 
:y  became,    in   after  times,    the 
of  a  peculiar  practice  in  Small  Pox 
which  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
to  the  works  of  John  Messue,  of 


t  compilation  by  several  Italian  phy- 

cwritten  at  the  close  of  the  13th  or 
[  of  the  14th  century;  it  is  almost 
:ed  from  Galen  and  the  Arabian 
Fhanciscus  de  Pedemontium  was  one 
compliers,  and  he  dwells  at  great 
h'  on  the  subject  of  Small  Pox.  When 
B  the  treatment,  he  recommends  the  usual 

A  colorcB  rubei  omnea  significant  super  calorem  prop. 
rtn  igneaa  quz  in  eh  manifeatantur."     De  Simpltc. 

._.A  medicinarum  eiagularium  per 
lii.  tract  I,  lib.  2.  AvtcciuiK. 

■■  3 
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remedies  to  expel  the  pustules  to  the  surface,. 
but  he  also  advises,i  "  to  excite  •  and  assist 
•*  nature  in  drawing  thenil  to  the  skin  :  which  i& 
*•  to  be  dofiQ  by  warm  air  and  by  red  bed  co- 
"  verings/*'  And  he  afterwards  recommeiids, 
**  that  the  blood  should  be  carried  to  the  surface 
**  of  the  body,  by  looking  upon  red  substances  :** 
whence  Avicenna  said,  '^  that  the  sight  of  red 
**  bodies  moved  the  blood.**  This  plan  of  em- 
ploying red  bed  coverings  and  hangings  in  the 
Small  Pox  was  approved  of,  and  adopted  by 
many  celebrated  physicians  all  over  Europe; 
and  it  continues  to  this  day  in  some  parts  of 
Portugal. 

In  the  history  of  Medicine,  the  origin  of 
errors  is  a  principal  research;  and  they  may 

'^ a  ri      ■ 

*  **  Oportet  habilitare  naturam,  et  incitare  ad  excitum  (Va- 
**  riolarum)  et  trahere  ad  ex^eriora.  •  Fiat  autem  illud  cum 
*^  calefactione  xris,  ^cum  coopertura  ex  ludumentis  et  proprie 
•*  ruheis.**  •  •  •  • 

**  £t  cum  eo  quod  habet  sanguinem  xnovere  ad  exteiiora,  ut 
•«  afjl^ectus  rerum  rubearum.  Unde  Abuhali  f  ait,  Movet 
••  cnim  sanguinem  res  intueri  rubeas."  Supplement  Operib. 
Joan.  Mesdue  Damas.  Frtincis.  de  Pedemont.  De  Febrc 
Putrid,  cap.  6.     Venet.  1602. 

\  Abuhali  is  the  usual  name  given  to  Avicenna,  by  the  Arabians ;  the  quo- 
tation ifliy:orrect,  though  the  application  was  different.  "  Movet  enim  sau^ 
*<  goinen)  res  intuere  rubeas  ;  quapropter  prohibemus  ilium,  ex  cujus  iiaribvs 
««  sanguis  fluit,  res  qtlendorum  habentes  rul>euin  aspicere/'  Liber  Cauonis 
<<  Avicen*  fib.  i.  Fen.  i.  Doec.  4.  cip.  9. 
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usually  be  traced  back  to  men  of  superior  capa* 
cities.  The  blunders  of  the  weak  are  short* 
lived,  but  a  false  theory,  with  a  semblance  to 
nature,  struck  in  the  mint  of  genius,  often  de- 
ceives the  learned,  and  passes  current  through 
the  world. 

Albucasis  followed,  or  was  cotemporary  with 
Averrhoes,  and  wrote  a  work  called  Al  Tariii 
the  surgical  portion  of  which  was  excellent : 
but  the  medical  part,  especially  that  which 
regards  Small  Pox,  is  almost  copied  from  his 
predecessors.  However,  as -a  compilation,  the 
work  has  merit ;  and  he  may  be  <!onsidered  as 
the  last  of  the  Arabians.  ^  For  the  energy 
which  inspired  Mahomet,  and  which  he  com- 
municated to  his  immediate  chosen  successors^ 
was  now  exhausted;  and  all  mental  improve- 
ment in  Asia  was  suppressed  by  degrading  bi- 
gotry, and  slothfiil  voluptuous  tyranny.  •  But 
classical  and  Arabian  literature  having  been 
transported  into  Europe,  fructified  vigorously 
where  the  Sovereigns  were  controlled  by  an 
aristocracy,  and  where  the  spiritual  and  tem-  . 
poral  powers  were  wielded  by  rivals.  The  p^'Q- 
gress  of  medical  knowledge  was  however,  ex- 
tremely slow,  even  after  the  establishment. pf 
schools  and  universities.    This  wi^s  partly  owii^ 

L  4 
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to  the  difficulty  of  the  subject ;  and  perhaps 
a  general  principle,  that  the  powers  of  the 
imagination  are  of  quicker  growth,  and  ripen 
faster  than  the  faculty  of  reasonings  There- 
fore when  the  sciences  revived,  they  were  em- 
barrassed with  a  suite  of  fanciful  attendants ; 
Magic  and  Witchcraft  alarmed  Theology,  and 
deceived  Jurisprudence;  Astrology  was  asso- 
ciate with  Astronomy ;  and  Alchemy,  with 
Chemistry;  and  all  were  jumbled  together  in 
t'he  chaos  of  Medical  Theories.   • 

This  incongruous  combination  was  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  works  of  Arnaude  de  Ville- 
KEUVE,  who  was  born  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
1 3th  century.  He  called  himself  a  Milanese,  yet 
6ome  authors  assert,  that  he  was  a  Catalonian : 
but  others,  who  are  more  generally  credited, 
maintain  that  he  was  bom  at  Villeneuve  in 
Languedoc.  It  is  certain,  that  after  travelling 
for  improvement  over  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
he  fixed  his  residence  chiefly  at  Paris,  where 
he  practised  medicine.  His  reputed  acquire- 
ments were  very  numerous.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  master  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Arabian, 
And  Hebrew  languages ;  and  not  only  to  have 
possessed  profound  knowledge  in  Theology, 
PhilosQphy,   Astronomy,    Medicine,  and  Che- 
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mistry;  but  also  in  Astrology  and  Alchemy^ 
During  life  he  certainly  enjoyed  surpassing 
fame,  but  his  works  still  exist. 

:  ills  skill  in  Astrology  was  displayed,  by  fore- 
telling from  the  conjunction  and  opposition  of 
certeun  stars,  that  Antichrist  would  infallibly  ap« 
pear  in  the  year  1464.  But  this  prophecy  ex« 
cited  less  alarm  in  the  church  of  Rome,  than 
the  publication  of  certain  theological  theses,  in 
which  he  ventured  to  impugn  some  orthodox 
doctrines  respecting  the  papal  power.  This  was 
no  jesting  business;  the  Inquisition  began  to 
stir ;  on  which  he  fled  from  France,  and  took  re- 
fiige  in  the  Court  of  Frederick,  King  of  Sioily, 
where  he  was  very  honourably  received. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  this  persecutioi^  that 
his  polemical  talents  were  formidable :  But, 
notwithstanding  his  heterodoxy,  when  the  reign« 
ing  Pope  fell  sick,  he  wished  to  consult  him  in 
his  medical  capacity ;  and  applied  to  Frederick 
to  send  him  to  Rome.  Amaude  set  out  .and  was 
drowned  in  the  passage,  about  the  year  13 13. 

This  author  is  said  to  have  written  with 
amazing  rapidity,  and  never  to  have  made  ail 
erazure,  or  to  have  even  stopped  to  correct  nu* 
merous  orthographical  errors.  He  was  therefore 
abundantly  confident ;  yet  what  is  most  vahiable 
in  his  medical  instructions,  is  certainly  borrowed: 
and  although  his  original  compositions  are  the  . 
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most  curious ;  those  which  excite  the  greatest 
curiosity  are  the  least  intelligible  *•    One  essay 
entitled  the  Treasure  of  Treasures,  t  the  Rosary 
of  philosophers,  discloses  an  easy  receipt  for  form- 
ing, the  philosophers'  stone.     It  may  be  so,  but 
no  one,  except  a  profound  adept,  can  compre- 
hend  it:  the  Rower  of  Flowers  is  equally  myste- 
rious ;  and  there  is  a  trea^se  to  instruct  women 
in  the  art  of  adorning  themselves,  which  runs 
kito  the  opposite  extreme ;  it  is  much  too  plain. 
He  commences  with  describing  the  method  of 
bathing   in    the    morning,   and   proceeds  into 
the  most  minute  and  secret  details  of  a  lady's 
toilet ;   he  gives  numerous  receipts  for  correct-, 
ing  every  personal  blemish  and  defect ;  .  and 
also  teaches    wonderful    methods  of   ii£^]\)v- 
ing  their  attractions.   There  is  among  the  latter, 
a  lotion  to  make  the  hair  bright  and  yellow  as 
gold,  which  was  then  the  favourite  colour.     But 
this,  like  his  ^chemical  discoveries,  is  asserted 
upon   hypothetical  assumptions ;    for  although 
Amaude's  faith  in  his  own  knowled£;e  was  very 
gr^t.  he  w«  ve.y  ignoran.  of  the  U  propel 
ties  of  the  substances  he  used ;   £ind  could  no 
more  give  to  hair,   than  to  lead,  a  golden  co- 


*  Arnaldi  Villanovani  Omnia  Opera,  Basil.  1585. 
f  <<  Thesaurus  Thesaurorum,  et  Rosarius  Philosophorum, 
«•  Flos  Florum,"  &c.  &c. 

10 
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lour.  Yet  he  appears  to  have  been  much  con- 
gtdted  by  the  sex,  on  some  interesting  particu- 
lars; and  his  promises  to  them  wer6  mighty, 
though. his  medical  performances  could  have 
been  nothing.  But  the  disclosures  to  which  he 
alludes,  prove  incontestibly,  that  ladies  now  are 
far  more  chaste,  and  incomparably  more  deli- 
cate, •  than  in  the  days  of  chivalry. 

Amaude  also  treated  of  sorcery,  as  of  a  ma- 
lady in  the  physician's  province.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  married  men  were  peculiarly  apt  to 
be  bewitched ;  neither  however  by  love  philters, 
nor  by  the  charms  of  their  wives,  but  by  certain 
malignant  spells,  which  had  the  power  of  frus- 
trating conjugal  love. 

He  describes  several  of  these  diabolical  witch- 
eries, and  also  the  potent  arts  by  which  they 
may  be  overcome.  One  of  his  most  powerful 
counter  spells,  which  **  will  drive  *  a  demon 
"  out  of  a  house,  and  annul  "all  his  sorcery,  is 
**  to  sprinkle  upon  the  floor  the  gall  of  a  black 


*  **  Fel  canis  masculi  nigri  domui  aspersum,  daemonem 
<<  pugnat,  ne  malificium  damnum  inferat." 

**  Item  Lapis,  qui  magnes  dicitur  portatiis,  discordiam  inter 
**  vinim  et  mulierem,  vel  uxorem,  sedat  omnino."  **  Item 
<<  si  sub  vestibus  Daemoniaci  ponatur  radix  Eryngii,  Daemoni- 
^  acus  confitebitur  quis  est,  quod  est,  et  unde  est,  et  effagiet.^ 
Libro  citat.  p.  1531. 
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«  (Jog.**  And  he  assures  us  likewise,  that 
^^  Carrying  a  loadstone  in  the  pocket  will  not 
<<  only  appease  all  discord  between  a  man  and  a 
«  woiftan,  but  even  between  ,  a  man  and  his 
«  wife ;"  "  And  if  any  one  will  put  an  eringo 
f<  root  under  the;  garments. of  a  man  possessed 
"  by  a  Demon ;  the  Demon  will  immediately 
"  confess,  who  he  is,  what  he  is,  from  whence 
*f  he  came,  and  then  will  fly  away/' 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  as  Amaude  de 
ViUeneuve  was  the  most  admired  physician  of 
his  age,  it  was  requisite  to  know  his  opinion  of 
the  Small  Pox.  This  however  was  not  easily 
discovered,  for  he  disdained  to  employ  the 
modern  names  Variolae  et  Morbilli.  But^  after 
an  accurate  search,  these  diseases  were,  found 
to  be  included  in  the  chapter  upon  the  anthrax 
and  carbuncle.  All  these  eruptiona  he  conceived 
to  be  of  the  same  pestilential  nature ;  and  the 
Httle  which  he  writes  upon  them,  is  chiefly  ex- 
tracted  from  Rhases  and  Avicenna. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
antiquarians  respecting  the  exact  period  when 
Gilbert  lived.  Baleus  thought  that  he  flourish- 
ed at^  the  commencement,   but  Dr.  Freind  *, 


i^ 


*  Histor.  Medicin.     Dr.  Freind. 
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from  better  reasons,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First^ 
At. all  events,  the  Compendium  of  Medicine^ 
by  Gilbert,  is  the  earliest  English  medical  work 
oo'w  extant.  England  was  then  shackled  by 
Feudal  and  Papal  chains ;  and  the  authors  shew* 
ed  little  of  that  originality  of  thinking,  which 
they  have  since  displayed.  Gilbert,  indeed, 
hardly  ventured  to  think,  and  frankly  owned  *, 
what  is  very  apparent,  that  the  substance  of  his 
work  was  extracted  from  his  predecessors. 

His  account  of  Small  Pox  and  Measles  is 
borrowed  from  the  Arabians,  altering,  in  some 
degree,  the  treatment  for  the  worse. 

He  advises  "to  guard  the  patients  attentively 
*<  from  cold,  and  neither  to  gra,nt  them  cooling 
V  medicines  nor  cooling  diet.**  **  The  pustules 
*•  are  to  be  opened  with  a  golden  needle,*' 
'<  and  variolous  ulcers  are  to  be  dressed  with  the 

« 

"  ointments  employed  in  the  leprosy."  He 
concludes  with  this  remark,  obscurely  Latinized, 
"  that  the  old  women  in  the  country,  added  to 
"  the  drink  of  the  sick,  some  burnt  purple,  (or 
««  red  ingredients),  which,  like  cloth  dyed  in- 
**  grain,  had  a  secret  virtue  of  curing  the  Small 
«  Pox.t 


*  Compend.  Medicin.  Gilbert.  Anglic. 

f  !<  Vetulse  provinciales  dant  purpuram  combuitum  in  potu: 
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Nothing,  certainly,  flies  so  swift  as  folly. 
The  Arabian  doctrine  of  the  medical  qualities 
c£  colours,  had  already  reached  this  island,  and 
was  improved  by  English  Gossips.  And  their 
addition,  as  will  soon  appear,  was  speedily 
adopted  by  the  rest  of  the  faculty. 

The  Italian  physicians,  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury,  were  certainly  the  most  learned  in  Europe; 
but  they  rarely  aspired  to  any  higher  ambition, 
than  to  comment  or  elucidate  the  Arabians. 

Gentili,  of  Foligno,  was  a  most  subtle  doc- 
tor. He  wrote  a  book  of  doubts,'  upon  the 
fourth  and  fifth  canons  of  Avicenna  *  ;  in  which 
he  ventures  to  call  in  question  the  ancient 
theory  of  Isaac,  improved  by  Avicenna,  of  the 
female  blood  being  the  cause  of  the  Small  Pox 
and  Measles.  This  was  a  bold  measure  at  that 
time,  but  did  not  make  the  impression  that 
it  ought  to  have  done.  To  doubt  is  the  first 
step  to  knowledge ;  and  those  of  Gentili  are 
.  decisive  proo&  of  his  possessing  a  superior  ca- 
pacity. 


**  habent  etiam  occult  am  naturam  curandi  variolas  r  similiter 
•*  pannus  tinctus  in  grano.*'  Compend.  Medic.  Gilbert. 
Anglic.     Lib.  7.  De  Variolis  et  Morbillis.     Fol.  347. 

♦  FabuL  Dubior.  ac  Capit  Gentilis  Fulig.  super  Quart,  et 
Quint.  Canon.  Avicen. 


V.    - 


HebSculanus  followed  on  the  same  tract* :  but 
the  glosses  of  both,  on  the  obscurities  of  Avi- 
cenna,  are  a  maze  of  perplexing  refutations, 
auQ  incomprehensible  expositions ;  in  which  the 
tired  reader  wanders  without  a  due,  and  finds 
no  end. 

The  French  and  English  physicians  of  this  age 
were  less  harassing ;  and  humbly  imitated  each 
other  in  their  most  puerile  conceits. 

For  the  Flower  of  Flowers,  by  Amaude,  was 
hardy  blown,  when  the  Lilly  of  Medicine 
sprang  up,  in  the  college  garden  of  Mont- 
pellier,  smd  the  Rose  was  planted  in  England. 
The  French  florist's  name  was  Bernard  de  Gor- 
BONio,  a  physician  of  distinction  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Montpellier ;  who  observes  in  his  intro- 
duction, <<  that  there  are  many  flowers  on  a 
*•  lilly,  and  in  each  flower  there  are  seven  white 
«(  leaves,  and  seven  grains  like  gold ;  in  simi- 
^^  litude  of  which,  this  book  contains  seven 
*•  parts*  t"    This  conceited  author  recommends 


*Joan  Herculani  Exposit  in  prim.  Fin.  Quart.  Canon. 
Avioen. 

f  **  In  Lilio  sunt  multi  flores,  in  quolibet  flore  sunt  septeSm 
^  folia  Candida,  et  septem  grana  quasi  aurea.  Similiter  Liber 
•*  iste  continet  septem  partes."  Lilium  Medicin.  Ber.  de 
Gordon. 

The  Physicians  of  that  ag^  observed  nothing ;  Gordo^iius 
had  never  even  counted  the  leaves  of  a  Lilly. 
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wrapping  up  Small  Pox  patients  in  red  cloth*, 
.and  the  rest  of  the  work  is  an  abridgement  of 
Avicenna. 

The  famous  English  Rose,  by  John  of 
Gaddesden,  notwithstanding  its  fragrant  title, 
was  a  mere  treatise  on  Physic ;  and,  like  the 
former,  almost  entirely  extracted  from  the  Ara* 
bians. 

It  is  something  odd  that  our  medical,  as  well 
as  our  religious  doctrines,  should  be  originally 
derived  from  Asia. 

This  work  is  perspicuous  and  well  arranged, 
4nd  was  long  held  in  great  admiration ;  yet  it 
gives  no  favourable  idea  either  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  times,  or  of  the  purity  of  old  English 
manners.  The  consultations  and  requests,  par- 
ticularly of  female  patients,  are  proofs  of  gross* 
ness  and  profligacy  surpassing  the  present  age. 
And  no  man  now  durst  prefix  his  name  to  a 
work  containing  such  indecencies,  as  were 
openly  published  by  the  principal  physician  of 
Edward  the  Second.  He  appears  also  to  have 
acted  in  capacities  which  modern  physicians 
would  regard  as  derogatory  to  their  dignity. 
For  he  operated  as  a  surgeon,  dispensed  medi- 
cines as  an  apothecary,  sold  secret  remedies  as 


*  <<  Detnde  involvatur  totum  corpus  in  panno  rubro.''    De 
Varioliiy  Libro  chat. 
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aa  empiric,  cut  corns,  and  gave  advice  in 
physiognomy,  chiromancy,  and  cookery :  and, 
in  fine,  was  not  checked  by  false  delicacy, 
from  either  acting  or  advising,  whenever  mo- 
ney was  offered.  He  acknowledges,  however, 
that  in  the  cure  of  scrophula,  his  most  powerful 
receipts,  such  as  pidgeon's  dung  and  the  blood 
of  weazles,  were  far  inferior  to  the  touch  of  the 
most  noble  and  serene  Kings  of  England.  * 

In  his  discourse  on  Small  Pox  and  Measles, 
he  has  omitted  few  of  the  errors  of  the  Arabians. 
He  believed  implicitly  in  the  loathsome  theory 
of  the  Jew;  and  his  chief  indication  of  cure,  was 
to  expel  morbid  humours.  He  was  so  close  an 
mutator  of  the  Arabians,  as  literally  to  adopt 
their  receipts,  and  he  even  praises  figs  for  their 
virtue  of  expelling  Small  Pox,  a  fruit  not  likely 
to  have  been  then  much  known  in  England. 
Nor  does  he  neglect  the  last  improvement,  that 


*  «<  Si  ista  non  sofEciant,  vadat  ad  Regem,  ut  ab  eo  tangator 
««  ct  benedicatur.  ■  ■  Valet  tactus  Nobilissimi  ct  Serenisn- 
^  mi  Regis  Anglicorum.** 

**  Capiatur  ergo  scarletum  rubrum,  et  qui  patitur  Variolas, 
««  ifiTolvatur  in  illo  totaliter,  velin  alio  panno  rubro,  sicut  ego 
«*  feci,  quando  inclyti  f  Regis  AngUae  FUius  variolas  patiebatur, 
•*  curavi  ut  omnia  circa  lectum  essent  rubra,  et  curatio  ilia  mihi 
«<  optime  successit :  nam  citra  vestigia  variolarum  sanitate  res- 
««  titutus  est." 

•f  Thb  Renowned  King  was  the  feeble  Edward  the  Second,  »nd  the  Son  ww 
John,  brother  to  £dward  the  Third,  who  died  1336. 
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6f  wrapping  up  the  patients  in  scarlet  dresses. 
For  he  states,  **  that  when  the  son  of  the  re- 
<<  nowned  king  of  England  lay  sick  of  the  Smsdl 
^*  Pox ;  I  took  care  that  every  thing  aroirnd 
^  the  bed  should  be  of  a  red  colour;  which 
*<  succeeded  so  completely  that  the  prince  was 
«*  restored  to  perfect  health,  without  a  vestige 
«  of  a  pustule  remaining.*'  He  also  followed 
the  sagacious  advice  of  the  old  countrywomen, 
as  recorded  by  Gilbert  *,  by  directing  his  pa- 
tients to  suck  pomegranate  seeds,  or  gargle  with 
wine  of  pomegranates,  mulberries,  or  other  red 
fruits,  mixed  with  warm  barley  water  to  preserve 
their  mouth  and  throat  from  pustules.  This 
advice  is  given  seriously,  by  -  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  at  that  time  in  England.  In  truth 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  fascination  in  this 
remedy,  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  was 
conveyed  by  the*  Portuguese  even  to  Japan, 
where  it  was  greatly  admired.  I'or  it  is  re- 
lated by  Engelbert  Kaempfer  t,  that  when  any 


**  Ad  oris  et  gutturis  ciistodia  sugenda  sunt  punico* 


**  rum  malorum  grana,  eoruroque  vinum  est  gargarisandum  t 
*<  similiter  viniun  mororum,  id  est,  succu&eorum,  qui  est  rubeui 
*<  ut  yinum  cum  aqua  hordei  calida." 

**  Aperiantur  cum  acubus  de  auro  et  argento.'* 
Joanais  Anglici  Praxis  Medica,  Rosa  Anglica  dicta, 
f  The  History  of  Japan,  by  Engelbert  Ksempfer,  translated 
by  J.  G.  Scheuchzery  F.R.S.  1727.     It  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  practice  did  not  originate  in  Japan. 
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of  the  Emperor's  children  are  attacked  with  the 
Small  Pox,  not  only  the  chamber  and  bed  are 
covered  with  red  hangings,  but  all  persons  who 
approach  the  sick  prince  must  be  clad  in  scarlet 
gowns. 

John  of  Gaddesden  also  recommends  that 
Small  Pox  pustules  should  be  opened  by  gold 
or  silver  needles;  CEconomy  had  probably 
tempted  him  thus  to  enlarge  the  instructions 
of  Avicenna.  And  he  declared,  **  that  the 
«  Small  Pox  may  attack  the  same  person  twic^ 
<*  if  the  matter  has  not  been  totally  expelled 
**  the  first  time,  or  if  he  eats  figs  frequently^ 
*•  which  drives  the  humour  to  the  skin  *.'* 

But  it  ought  not  to  be  concluded  from  the 
above  quotations,  that  the  English  Rose  is  equally 
irrational  on  other  subjects:  for  the  medical, 
and  especially  the  surgical  practice,  in  many 
diseases  is  judicious ;  though  the  obstacles  suti* 
rounding  the  Small  Pox  were  superior  to  the 
mental  powers  of  that  age. 


*  «  Aliquando  variolae  bis  hominem  invadunt :  quando 
^  prima  -wee  non  totaliter  expellitur  materia,  et  cum  homo 
**  frequenter  comedit  ficus,  quia  materiam  aui  exteriora  es- 
**  pellunt."     Roe.  Anglic 
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CHAP.    VL 

FROM  THE  FIFTEENTH  TO  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE 
8EVENTEE19TH  CENTURY.  FIRE,  PHILOSOPHY,  AND 
THE  ALEXIPHARMIC  TREATMENT. 

TN  the  fifteenth  century,  literature  continued 
to  advance,  and  theological  controversies 
proportionally  augmented.  For  the  sublime 
visions  of  Plato,  and  their  adaptation  to  the 
bem'gn  doctrines  of  Christ,  produced  an  in- 
finite variety  of  religious  dogmas.  Each  subUe 
point  was  debated  by  the  interminable  logic  of 
Aristotle,  and  war  raged  among  the  guardians 
of  the  souls  of  men.  Those  who  undertook 
the  charge  of  their  bodies,  were  comparatively 
calm ;  for  medical  fanaticism  is  rare.  And  al- 
though Physicians,  like  Theologians,  are  often 
tenacious  of  their  doctrines,  and  desirous  to 
gain  proselytes ;  yet  when  they  fail,  instead  of 
persecuting  the  unconverted,  they  only  inter- 
change mutual  compassion  for  their  opponents' 
understandings,  and  patients. 

But  their  diffidence  during  the  whole  of  this 
century  was  such,  that  they  generally  continued 
to  adhere  to  the  ancient  theory  and  practice  of 
the  SmaU  Pox. 


f. 
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Valescus  de  Tarento,  however,  gave  a  hint 
of  an  improvement  which  had  begun,  with  re- 
gard to  the  practice  of  opening  the  pustules  *• 
TTiis  proceeded  not  from  the  observations  of 
learned  physicians,  but  from  the  resistance  of 
the  illiterate  vulgar;  who  often  refused  their 
consent  to  this  operation.    And 

GuAiNERius  gave  many  cautions  respecting 
external  applications  to  the  pustules*  This 
author  also  granted  an  indulgence  to  wet- 
nurses,  which  is  unusual  in  England,  though 
perhaps  necessary  to  female  constitutions  in 
Italy :  and  he  imposed  a  very  easy  restriction  to 
prevent  this  from  injuring  the  child  t. 

But  few  innovations  occurred  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  when  Astronomy 
having  begun  to  unfold  more  knowledge  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  produced  an  exaltation  of 
tnind  favorable  to  the  tenets  of  Astrology. 
This  false  science  was  then  in  great  repute,  and 
the  physicians  of  those  days  consorted  too  much 
with  Astrologers. 

*  **  Hoc  autem  documentum  est  contra  opinionem  omnium 
**  Laicorum,  qui  nolunt  quod  (Variolae)  perforentur."  lab.  Tii, 
cap.  17.  Valesc.  deTarcnt.  opera,  Lug.  1526. 

f  <*  Etsi  coitu  tali  nutrici  absolute  prohibeatur:  si  turn 
**  robusta  foret  et  coitui  assueta :  diuque  sine  ipso  permansisset: 
**  sibi  coitus  conveniret :  sed  tunc  lactare  infantem  usque  post 
**  horam  non  debet."  Anton.  Guainerii  Papiens.  opera. 
Venet.  15 17. 
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!FWeA$tOR^  of  Verona,  appears  to  have  been 
guilty  of  this,  yet  was  so  disinterested  as  tQ 
practise  medicine  without  receiving  fees.  He 
was  a  true  son  of  Apollo,  being  both<  a  poet 
and  a  physician ;  but  unluckily  preserved  both 
characters  in  all^his  works.  .  For  he  descended 
to  adorn  a  disgusting  disease  with  the  graces  of 
poetry;  and  when  searching  for  the  causes  of 
the  Small  Pox,  he  soared  to  the  stars.  From 
this  height  he  imagined  he  perceived  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  certsfin  positions  shed  a  ma- 
lignant influence  upon  earth)  which  occasioned 
fdl  contagious  diseases,  and  among  the  rest  the 
Sipall  Pox  and  Measles.  Falling  stars  and 
comets  he  considered  as  undoubted  signs  of 
putrefaction  taking  place  below.  And  he 
declares,  **  that  when  there  is  a  conjunction 
"  of  many  stars,  under  the  larger  fixed  stars, 
<*  it  may  then  be  predicted  that  a  contagion  is 
**  about  to  spread :  and  moreover,  that  the 
*•  aspect  of  the  planets,  to  which  Astronomers 
**  attribute  these  portents,  are  neither  to  be 
**  altogether  neglected  nor  dreaded  *." 


*  <*  Quod  si  conjunctio  syderum  illonim  sit  plurium  quidem 
^  sub  majoribuB  ear  am  que  fixae  dicuntur,  turn  et  pra&dicere 
^*  potes  insignem  aliquam  portendi  contagionem.  Sunt  porro 
^  et  aspectus  quidam  planetarum,  quibus  astronomi  hsec  por- 
^<  tenta  tribuunty  qui  nee  omnmo  negligendi,  nee  semper 
••  tknendt.**  De  Sympathia  et  Antipathia,  Kb.  u».DeC6n- 
tagione,  ice.  Hieron.  Fracastor. 
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It  is  odd  that  Fracastorius,  though  filled 
with  these  conceptions,  neither  abandoned,  the 
theory  of  Isaac,  nor  the  established  practice. 
AMf  though  inconsistent,  were  made  to  coalesce 
bTia  presumed  concatenation  of  causes. 

Many  circumstances  combined  to  augment  the 
credulity  of  fhis  age.  Those  persons  in  the 
church  who  were  held  in  the  highest  reverence 
frequently  attested  the  performance  of  miracles 
by  holy  men,  by  an  host  of  departed  saints,  and 
even  by  their  relicts.  Thus  the  interruption  of 
the  regular  course  of  nature,  and  the  interfe- 
rence of  Heaven  in  human  aflSiirs  were  con- 
ceived to  be  usual  occurrences.  Under  this 
superabundance  of  faith  Astrology  and  Alchemy 
flourished ;  but  philosophy  accords  better  with 
a  portion  of  Scepticism.  Some  curious  discot 
veries  were  however  made  at  this  time  in  Chep 
mistry;  a  few  substances  were  partially  analysedf 
and  several  unexpected  combinations  were  ef- 
fected. These  new  facts  acted  so  powerfully 
upon  the  imagination,  that  the  most  astonishing 
products  were  looked  for.  Alchemy  became  an 
ardent  pursuit;  and  some  enthusiasts  spent 
days  and  nights  in  experiments,  expecting  to 
behold  either  the  universal  solvent,  or  the 
elixir  of  health  and  longevity  distilling  in  their 
alembics ;  or  perhaps  to  find  the  philosopher's 
atone  calcined  in  their  crucibles.    Tlie  persons 
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Ihus  employed,  were  stiled  Fire  Philosophers^ 
and  Paracelsus  was  their  chief* 

The  father  of  this  extraordinary  personage  is 
unknown.  In  the  heroic  ages  this  hidden  birth 
might  have  gained  him  a  divine  origin ;  but 
in  these  liumbler  times,  a  Princ9  was  supposed 
to  be  a  sufficiently  elevated,  and  rather  a  more 
natural  parent.  He*  received  a  learned  educa- 
tion, and  gave  indications  of  an  uncommon 
capacity ;  and  at  length  was  so  fully  satisfied 
with  his  acquirements,  as  to  conceive  that  he 
had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  human  knowledge. 

In  the  year  1527,  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Medicine  at  Basle,  and  being  resolved  to 
reform  completely  the  whole  system  of  Physic ; 
at  his  first  lecture  he  burnt,  before  the  .eyes  of 
his  amazed  auditoiy,  the  admired  works  of 
Galen  and  Avicenna.  Claiming  a  superiority 
over  all  his  predecessors  and  cotemporaries,  he 
assumed  the  title  of  **  The  Monarch  of  Physi- 
"  cians**,  and  derived  his  pretensions  from  God. 
In  a  strange  style  of  rhetoric  he  proclaimed, 
«•  I  profess  boldly* ,  that  the  hair  on  the  back  of 
<<  my  head  knows  more  than  all  your  authors  ; 


*  **  Audacter  enlm  profiteor,  quod  lanugo  occiputii  mei 
**  multo  plura  sciat  quam  scriptores  vestri  uniyersi.  Quin  et 
<*  calceonuil  meoruin  mnuli  doctiores  sunt  ipsissiBio  vestro 


^ 
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•«  the  clasps  of  my  shoes  are  more  learned  than 
•*  both  your  Galen  and  Avicenna  j  and  my 
V  beard  possesses  more  experience  than  all 
"  your  academy.**  This  bombastic  tone  had 
splendid  success ;  and  Paracelsus  was  long  con« 
sidered  either  as  a  man  inspired,  or  as  one  who 
possessed  genius.  The  impression  which  it 
now  makes  must  be  very  different ;  yet  it  ought 
to  be  acknowledged,  that  he  first  put  a  check 
to  that  blind  devotion  which  hitherto  had  been 
paid  to  the  ancient  masters  :  for  he  overturned 
completely  the  doctrine  of  the  four  famous 
hiunours,  which  had  so  long  kept  possession 
of  the  schools,  and  whieh  confounded  aU  me- 
dical reasoning.  But  who  can  pretend  to  give 
a  clear  account  of  the  system  he  set  up  in  its 
stead  ?  It  is  no  easy  pursuit  to  follow  his  tract 
through  the  celestial  regions,  when  pointing 
out  the  various  co-operations  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  upon  man ;  marking  what  stars  are  of  a 
hot,  and  what  of  a  cold  nature:  which  strike 
with  their  rays  the  heart  or  brain,  and 
which  the  liver  and  loins  *.  And  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  descend  into  his  laboratory^  and  to 


**  Galeno  vel  Avicenna.  £t  barba  mea  experientiae  majoris 
**  est  quam  academiae  vestrae  universac.''  Praefat.  in  Lib. 
Paragr.  vol.  i.  p.  tS6.  Paracels.  opera.  Genev.  1658. 

*  Remnants  of  this  philosophy  «till  disgrace  every  British 
Almanac. 
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etunprefaend  those  mysterious  operations,  de- 
scribed in  cabalistic  phrases,  by  which  he 
formed  the  powder  of  precipitation,  or  con- 
densed the  sun-beams  into  the  colouring  mat- 
ter of  gold.  Nor  are  such  investigations 
safe ;  for  by  soaring  too  high, .  or  plunging 
too  deep,  the  adept's  senses  were  apparently 
bewildered. 

These  perilous  pages  being  rapidly  turned 
over,  the  attention  was  arrested  by  an  Essay, 
which  gave  the  original  hint  of  the  machinery 
which  adorns  the  liveliest  and  most  fanciful 
poem  in  the  English  language*     **  • 

Paracelsus  taught  that  the  elements,  fire,  wa- 
ter, earth,  and  air,  were  filled  with  salaman- 
ders,  nymphs,  gnomes,  and  sylphs.  These 
oeings,  who  were  afterwards  rendered  so  in- 
teresting, are  coldly  noticed ;  and  their  form 
and  habits  are  slightly  passed  over.  But  still 
their  existence  is  positively  asserted,  and  to 
convince  the  •  incredulous,  the  following  true 
history  is  related.  ^ 

"  A  river  nymph*,  of  eminent  beauty, 
*<  was  enamoured  of  a  German  nobleman; 
••  she  sat  down  on  a  road  frequented  by  him, 


♦  "  Jam  historiam  veram  addemus  diJ^ympha  StaufFen- 
**  bergensiy  quse  forms  spectatas  in  viam  consedity  et  qtiem 
**  sibi  elegerit  dominum  praestolata  est %....•* 
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^  And  tarried  there  till  he  passed.  He  was 
^  £iscinated  with  her  appearance^  and  con* 
^*  tracted  such  a  marriage  as  is  in  use  with 
^  these  superior  natures.  At  length  a  scruple 
^^  arose  in  his  mind,  that  he  was  cohabiting 
••  with  a  demon :  and  either  to  preserve  his 
•*  soul  from  perdition,  or  from  love  of  an 
"  earthly  beauty ;  he  courted  and  gained  a  wo- 
«*  man's  heart.  In  the  midst  of  ithe  revels, 
**  when  the  nuptial  feast  was  celebrated,  the 
**  bridegroom,  seated  by  his  bride,  saw  one 
^  of  the  limbs  of  his  deserted  nymph  pushed 
**  upwards  through  the  pavement  of  the  ban- 
*•  quetting  -room ;  it  made  him  a  sign ;  on 
••  which,  the  perjured  wretch  sunk  on  the 
••  floor.  He  was  conveyed,  to  his  chambej,  and 
V  on  the  third  day,  was  found  dead.** 

Paracelsus  declares  his  conviction,  that  this 
catastrophe  proceeded  from  the  righteous  judg- 
ment  of  heaven  :  as  plighted  faith  ought  to  be 
kept  equally  sacred  with  a  nymph,  as  with  a 
woman. 


^  Nympha  dicta  Undena  fuerat  et  pnenominato  StaufFen* 
'<  bergense  nupserat,  tamdiu  ipsi  cohabitansy  donee  uxorem 
<<  aliam  iUe  duceret,  quod  Nympham  pro  Diabolicam  haberet. 
•<  Qua  re  cum  fidem  Nymphac  datam  Tiolasset,  ipsa  per  su* 
**  perius  pavimentum  porrecto  crure  illi  in  mensa  in  die  nap* 
<^  tiarum  sedenti  signum  dedit.  Quo  attonitus  die  tertio 
<<  mortuus  inventus  est.''     Paracels.  Oper.  voL  ii.  p«  396. 
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Without  any  farther  proof,  these  imaginary 
beings  were  admitted  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
Rosierucian  creed.  Above  a  century  after* 
wards,  Joseph  Borri,  a  Milanese  enthusiast,  and 
prophet,  or  rather  a  religious  impostor,  con- 
firmed  the  existence  of  these  spirits  in  a  strange 
mystical  Essay,  called  the  "  Key  of  the  Ca- 
"  binet***}  by  which  he  pretended  to  unlock 
many  hidden  mysteries.  And  from  this,  the 
Abbe  Villars  de  Montfaucon  composed  his 
romance  of  the  Comte  de  Gabalis  t,  a  fictitious 
Rosierucian ;  who  was  of  course  acquainted 
with  sylphs,  nymphs,  gnomes,  and  salaman- 
ders. By  this  intimacy  he  ascertained  the 
surpassing  beauty  of  the  female  spirits,,  who 
were  by  no  means  coy  in  their  intercourse  with 
men ;  and  entertained  an  unaccountable  predi* 
liction  for  wrinkled  philosophers,  and  smoked 


^  La  Chiave  del  Gabinetto. 

Borri  tried  to  be  the  chief  of  a  religious  sect,  and  perhaps 
his  ambitious  views  extended  far.  But  the  church  of  Rome 
took  alarm,  and  burned  his  works  and  himself  in  effigy,  in 
i66o«  He  escaped  to  Hollandi  took  the  title  of  the  Universal 
Physician,  and  pretended  he  had  found  out  the  Philosopher's 
stone.  By  this  tempting  pretence,  he  extracted  gold  firom 
Christina  of  Sweden,  and  other  eminent  dupes;  at  length, 
being  detected,  yet  still  dreaded,  he  ended  his  days  a  prisoner  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.      . 

f  Comte  de  Gabalis,  ou  Entretiens  sur  les  Sciences  Secrets. 
Paris,  1670.    Wharton's  Es^ay  on  Pope. 
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alchemists.  To  gain  their  favours  one  condi- 
tion was  indispensablct  easy  to  any  for  such  a 
reward,  and  peculiarly  so  to  such  lovers:  for 
ifc  was  only  required  to  renounce  aU  intercourse 
with  those  inferior  natures,  women. 

A  few  intrigues  of  the  sylphs  are  related, 
which  are  weak  imitations  of  the  tale  of  Para* 
celsus :  for  neither  the  ItaUan  adept,  nor  the 
vivacious  French  Abb^,  had  capacity  to  im- 
prove  the  original.  But  an  English  cabalist,  of 
the  tuneful  tribe,  caught  a  spark  from  the  latter, 
K  and,  by  the  fire  of  alchemy  and  poetry,  purified 
and*  sublimed  the  spirits  of  the  elements,  and 
sprinkled  them  with  the  Castalian  elixir  of 
immortality. 

Paracelsus  is  not  only  less  amusing,  but  ge- 
nerally incomprehensible,  when  he  treats  upon 
philosophical  or  medical  subjects :  for  example. 
What  can  be  made  of  such  ti  rhapsody  as  this  ? 
"  The  pulse  *  is  contained  in  the  firmament, 
"  physiognomy  in  the  stars,  chiromancy  in 
<<  minerals,  spirit  in  the  east  and  west  winds, 
"  and  fevers   in    earthquakes/'    Nor    is    his 


*  <<  Pulsui  continetur  in  firmamento:  Physionomia  in 
M  astris:  Chiromancia  in  mineralibus :  Spiritus  in  euro  et 
«<  zephyro :  Febris  in  terrae  motibui.''  Dc  Philosophia  Parac. 
Oper.  p.  X9t.  vol.  u 
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Archeat  mofe  intdl^ible,  who  rednces  tiit 
£ood  in  the  stomach  into  sulphur,  mestcxun^ 
and  salt.  He  ako  maintained  %  that  tiiest 
three  principles,  together  with  astral  mfluence^ 
are  the  chief  causes  of  all  pestilences ;  among 
which  the  Small  Pox  and  Measles  are  included : 
and  the  great  remedies  for  which  are  said  to 
be  gc^d,  pearls,  and  sapphires. 

Notwithstanding  this  iustian,  Paracelsus  pois«* 
sessed  some,  acquaintance  with  chemistiy,  and 
by  his  experiments  added  to  the  stock  of  facts 
in  that  science.  But  his  pretensions  were  bound* 
less,  and  so  imposing  liiat  he  was  va^rated  by 
multitudes,  and  is  generally  considered  as  the 
founder  of  that  wild  sect  the  Rosicrucians. 

But  Daniel  Sennert,  a  mto  of  a  fair  charac- 
ter, who  had  good  information  t,  r^resents 
Paracelsus  in  a  most  unfavorable  light.  He 
declares  that  his  learning  was  superficial,  and 
that  he  was  even  obliged  to  others  for  transi- 
lating  bis  effusions  into  Latin.  He  accuses 
him  of  employing  secret  nostrums^  particularly 
opiate  pills,,  and  of  boasting  of  dieir  iofalljhility> 
He  asserts,  that  his  conduct  in  private  life  was 
disgraceful ;  that  he  was  a  glutton  and  a  drunk- 


*  Dt  PettilkaU.  Opera  P«racels.  roh  i. 
f  D.  Senncrt.  Urit.  Opera,  torn.  i.   De  Paraeelso..  Lugd* 
1676. 
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iurd,  who  wasted  his  time  in  carousing  with 
patients  of  the  lowest  order.  This  course  of 
life  cut  him  off  at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven^ 
though  he  carried  the  universal  remedy  in  his 
pocket 

'  In  the  character  of  this  personage,  enthu* 
woAxsk  and  empiricism,  appear  to  have  been 
amalgamated. 

Fernel  was  born  in  the  year  1485;  and  be- 
came physician  to  Henry  II.  of  France.  He 
was  cotemporary  with  Paracelsus,  and  though 
a  far  superior  man,  acquired  less  notoriety. 
He  wrote  good  Latin  ;  and  the  solidity  of  his 
judgment  preserved  him  from  many  of  the  fan- 
tastic delusions  which  were  prevalent  at  that 
time.  He  was  not  however  exempt  from  all, 
for  he  believed  in  magic  ;  yet  in  no  other  me- 
dical author  of  that  age  is  there  to  be  found 
so  much  good  sense  and  sound  reasoning. 

He  was  justly  denominated  the  Restorer  of 
the  science  of  Medicine,  which  he  taught  at 
Paris,  and  was  the  first  Professor  who  brought 
that  medical  school  into  celebrity.  A  solid 
reputation  like  this,  is  never  ginned  without 
intense  labor;  and  the  exertions  of  Fernel;  in 
the  practice  of  physic,  and  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  were  so  unremitting,  that  his 
affectionate  friends  remonstrated  with  him^  and 
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intreated  that  for  the  sake  of  his  family,  and 
of  the  world,  he  would  grant  himself  some  re- 
laxation. To  which  he  mildly  answered,  *^  A 
"  long  repose  will  be  given  by  Fate  *."  This 
most  useful  physician  was  also  endowed  with 
the  keenest  sensibility ;  for  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two,  he  was  so  deeply  afflicted  with  the  loss  of 
his  wife,  that  he  died  a  short  time  afterwards. 

Femel's  work  on  the  Hidden  Causes  of 
Things,  is  an  extraordinary  composition;  in 
which  there  are  many  acute  observations  on 
the  occult  causes  of  all  Plagues,  by  which  he 
means  every  contagious  epidemic  disease. 

He  first  sets  forth,  that  the  cause  t  is  in  the 
air,  and  then  enters  into  an  investigation  of 
the  various  sources  of  bad  air.  These  are 
chiefly  pools,  lakes,  caves,  stagnant  water, 
dens,  and  the  putrefaction  of  excrementitious 
and  dead  animal  matter.  But  lest  these  shoidd 
not  be  adequate  to  account  for  wide  spreading 
pestilences,  he  supposes  that  the  air  may  also 
be  rendered  baneful  by  a  combination  of  certain 
stars.  He  sums  up  his  doctrine  in  these  words  |: 
«  There  are  three  kinds  of  general  diseases  in 
»  the  air.    The  endemic,  which  arise  from  ter- 


■■  *■ 


*  «  Longa  quietcendi  tempcna  Fata  dabunt.'' 
f  De  abditis  rerum  Causis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  I2. 
X  «  Tria  diximuf  in  aere  communium  morborum  genera, 
<<  EndemttuD,  i  tentnis  iBferierflboique  opirationibttt^  £pi« 


«*  restrial  exhalations :  the  epidemic,  which 
*•  proceed  from  violent  tempests  and  changes 
*«  of  weather ;  and  pestilences  which  are  pro- 
**  duced  by  an  occult  malignant  disposition 
*«  sent  down  from  the  heavenly  bodies.**  Small 
Pox  and  Measles  are  included  among  the 
pestilences,  and  are  called  Exantheitia  and 
Ecthjrma, 

The  belief  in  astral  influence  did  not  pro- 
ceed, in  Femel,  from  superstition  ;  but  from 
an  hypothesis  the  usual  source  of  medical  er* 
rors.  He  imagined  that  a  salutary  emanation 
commonly  flowed  down  from  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  the  atmosphere.  But  when  in  un^ 
fortunate  conjunction  of  the  stars  took  place, 
the  emanation  was  noxious,  and  was  the  cause 
of  the  various  plagues  which  were  observed  in 
this  world* 

As  Fern  el  rejected  the  Arabian  theories,  this 
was  gaining  a  great  point ;  and  he  approached 
to  the  knowledge  of  marsh  and  putrid  miasma, 
and  to  the  contagious  exhalations  of  the  pre- 
sent day  :  on  other  occasions,  this  philosopher 
appears  struggling  amidst  the  prejudices  of  the^ 
times. 


**  demium  a  vehementi  temporum  tempestatumque  mutatione  : 
^*  Festilentem  ab  occulta  malignaque  qualitate  coelitus  dc* 
<^  niafia.'^    Lib.  ii.  cap.  i2.'Fernelii  Opera*     - 
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He  never  names  the  Small  Pox  or  Measles, 
as  they  are  not  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  on  whom  he  principally  relies 
for  his  practice  ;  and  being  too  much  disposed 
to  generalise,  the  treatment  of  these  diseases 
seem  to  be  comprised  in  that  of  fevers.  Femel 
was  more  sparing  of  phlebotomy  than  the  Ara- 
bians ;  he  recommends  moderate  evacuations, 
grants  cool  drinks,  fresh  air,  and  lighter  co- 
verings. But  as  the  Small  Pox  is  never  men^ 
tioned  by  him,  it  may  certainly  be  questioned 
whether  this  judicious  plan  was  intended  by 
him  to  be  used  in  that,  as  well  as  in  other 
fevers :  especially  as  neither  his  cotemporaries, 
nor  immediate  successors,  adopted  it  in  that 
disease. 

FoRESTUs  was  born  at  Alcmaer  in  1522,  who 
composed  a  stupendous  folio  on  Medicine.  He 
brought  back  all  the  Arabian  causes  of  Small 
Pox  and  Measles,  and  added  to  them  Femel's 
vitiated  air.  His  treatment  consisted  in  the  hot 
alexipharmic  regimen,  which  was  then  univer- 
sally used  in  the  Plague,  and  in  all  malig- 
nant fevers ;  among  which  the  Small  Pox  and 
Measles  were  arranged.  As  the  mischiefs  re- 
sulting from  acrid  external  applications  were 
more  obvious,  than  those  from  internal  reme- 
dies, that  part  of  practice  was  reformed  first. 
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Hence  Forestus  observed,  **  that  when  the 
pustules  maturated,  and  dropt  of!  sponta- 
neously, they  were  more  easily  cured,  and 
"  left  fewest  pits  *.**  He  did  not,  however, 
venture  to  prohibit  positively  all  local  treat- 
ment; for  he  commonly  opened  the  pustules 
when  fully  ripened,  and  he  mentions  the  ap- 
plication of  oil  of  almonds  with  approbation. 
Another  remark  shall  be  quoted  as  it  relates  to 
a  point  which  has  been  controverted  of  late. 
**  Some  allege  that  the  same  man  may  be  seized 
"  with  the  Small  Pox,  not  only  twice,  but 
"  repeatedly;  which  experience,  the  decider  of 
"  &cts,  testifies.  And  we  observed  this,  both 
"  in  our  own  son,  who  though  only  a  boy,  had 
"  the  Small  Pox  twice;  and  in  many  other 
y  patients  t,** 

This  also  occurred  to  a  son  of  Eracastor. 

Mercurialis  was  bom  in  Romagna,  in  the 


*  **  Si  (Pustulse)  sponte  maturentur,  et  decideiint,  quo^ 
^  minori  negotio  persaneutur,  et  minus  per  ^  vestigia  re^* 
*<  linquant."  Obs.  50.  lib.  vi.  Doxxu  Petri  Foresti-  Ale. 
Opera.  Franc,  anno  1634.         « 

'f  **  Alii  vero  ad  alias  respicientes  causas  non  semel  homi- 
^  nem  in  hunc  prolabi,  sed  bis  vel  pluries  ass/^xerunt,  id  quod 
**  verum  esse  expenentia  renim  magistra  teduitur :  ut  et  not 
**  in  hoc  nostro  filio,  qui  bis  variolas  habuit,  licet  puer,  et  in 
^  aliis  miiltis  segris  observavimus.'^  Petri  Forest.  kQ»  Opera, 
lib.  vi.  Ob.  43* 
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year  1530,  and  acquired  throughout  Italy,  the 
designation  of  the  j^sciilapius  of  the  age*  His 
divine  skill  procured  him  also  abundance  of 
terrestrial  rewards :  for  he  lived  splendidly,  was 
liberal  to  his  friends  when  embarrassed,  and  of 
a.  generous  and  charitable  disposition ;  yet  he 
left  afehis  death,  >i  20,000  crowns  of  gold.  As  a 
physician's  fortune  is  sometimes  aided  by  fe- 
male  ihftuence,  it  should  be  mentioned,  that 
Mercurialis  was  beautiful  in  his  figure,  and  en- 
dowed  with  an  angelic  disposition.  He  was  so 
much  adored  at  Forli,  his  birth  place,  that  a 
Matue  was  erected  for  him  by  the  inhabitants. 

These  flattering  circumstances  add  nothing  to 
his  posthumous  fame,  which  rests  upon  his 
works :  these  are  numerous ;  but  his  opinions 
on  the  Small  Pox  and  Measles  can  alone  be 
noticed  here. 

He  refuted  so  ably  the  Arabian  theories  *,  that 
it  is  a  reproach  to  the  profession  they  were  ever 
afterwards  entertained ;  but  in  the  more  dif  1 
ficult  attempt  of  establishing  another,  he  failed. 
.  Mercurialis  adopted  that  part  of  FernePs 
theory  which  imputed  the  rise  of  the  Small  Pox 
and  Measles  to  corrupted  air.  This"  he  con- 
ceived was  the  original   cause,   but    he    sup- 


,  .*  D.  Hieron»  Mercurialis  Forol.  &c.  De  morlus  Pueror. 
lib.  i.  Tractat.  Varii.  Lugd.  161 8.  % 
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posed  that  these  diseases  were  perpetuated  by 
hereditary  disposition.  • 

Upon  this  point  his  opinions  were  very  ex- 
traordinary :  for  he  imagined  that  parents  com- 
municated to  their  oflfepring  taints  of  all  the 
variotts  maladies  which  they  had  previously  con- 
tracted in  the  course  of  their  lives.  And  that  all 
these  diseases  broke  out  in  their  descendants, 
when  excited  by  any  accidental  constitutional 
disturbance. 

Another  supposition  was  added,  that  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  Small  Pox  and  Measles,  in 
those  who  had  the  hereditary  taint,  -  was  a  mor- 
bid  state  of  the  humours,  occasioned  by  errors 
in  regimen. 

Thus  conjectures  were  piled  upon  conjec- 
tures ;  but  he  never  thought  of  proving  them 
by  facts.  Had  he  observed  keenly,  instead  pf 
speculating  vaguely,  he  might  have  perceived, 
that  the  children  of  parents  who  had  escaped 
the  Small  Pox  and  Measles,  were  equally  sus- 


.  "  *  **  Initio"  hie  morbus  vitio  coeli  omnes  tentavit  aut  fere 
<*  omnes ;  qui  deinceps  hanc  proprietatem  paternam  in  filiis 
'<<  itiferentes  non  est  mirum,  si  longe,  lateque  malum  propaga- 
<<  lint ;  et  haec  proprietas  facta  sit  non  solum  promiscua  sed 
«*  etiam  naturalis."  Dc  Morbis  Pueror.  D.  H.  MercutiaL 
Tract.  Varii.  Lugd.  1618.  —  "  Cur  aliqui  tententur  bis  hoc 
^  aiorbo,  rarissime  ter,  fere  omnes  semel  tantum.''  Loco 
citat. 
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eeptible  of  those  diseases,  as  the  descendants  of 
those  who  had  been  contaminated  through  ten 
generations. 

The  practice  of  Mercurialis  seems  to  have 
be^n  less  injurious  than  that  of  most  physicians 
hitherto  mentioned :  for  he  advises  ♦  moderating 
a  little  the  heat  of  the  air,  and  rather  lessen- 
ing  the  number  of  red  blankets,  with  whicTi 
the  patients  were  wont  to  be  almost  suffocated* 
He  disapproves  both  of  opening  the  pustules, 
and  of  external  applications. 

This  author  also  is  of  opinion,  that  almost 
every  person  must  have  the  Small  Pox  once ; 
and  that  some  few  contracted  it  even  thrice. 

Daniel  Sennert  was  bom  atBreslawin  1572, 
he  lived  to  a  good  ^  old  age,  and  was  the  most 
industrious  medical  compiler  in  Germany.  But 
far  from  imitating  the  little  bee  t  on  the  hill  of 
Matinus,  which  sucked  with  much  labour  the 
quintessence  from  fragrant  thyme,  he  re- 
sembled a  greedy  farmer,  who  sweeps  into  his 


*  Ut  eligatur  in  primis  aer  tempcratus,  vel  potius  calidus : 
^  dktineanttir  cgri  optima  lecti  pannis,  quemadmodum  omnes 
M  Aciuiit  nibris:  cavendus  yero  abutus,  quoniam  mulieres 
*•  intcrdum  copia  pannorum  stranpdant'  psene  aegrotantes,  et 
H  ad  fTBCopea  deducant,"  ftc.  Libro.  citat.  De  morbis 
Itawr*  lib.  i.  p.  tt. 

^  Vidt  Horat.  Fhc.  Cam.  lib.  it.  Od.  2. 
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capacious  bams  the  entire  growth  of  the  fields, 
gnun,  chafi^  and  weeds :  his  works  consequently 
form  almost  a  medical  library,  in  which  the 
ideas  of  others  are  carefully  stored,  skilfully 
arranged  and  amply  commented.  But  being 
(dissatisfied  with  all  former  doctrines  on  the 
creation  of  the  human  soul  and  body,  he  con- 
fidently enters  into  a  full  explanation  of  this 
mystery. 

Even  an  abridgment  of  his  elaborate  argu- 
ments would  be  insupportable;  most  readers 
will  have  enough  who  hear  that  afler  many 
inadmissible,  though  necessary  assumptions,  it 
is  concluded,  that  the  immaterial  spirit  *  is  first 
created  in  a  glandular  liquid  of  the  male :  and 
when  it  reaches  its  temporary  dwelling  place 
in  the  womb,  it  there  organizes  a  corporeal 
covering  for  itself. 

The  same  activity  is  assigned  to  the  souls  of 
brutes;  but  to  explain  clearly  the  distinction 
between  their  mortal,  and  the  immortal  souls 
of  men,  was  a  diflSculty  not  easily  suvmounted. 


*  <<  Nobis  vero  consentaneum  videtur,  omne  semen  esse 
"  animatum,"  &c.  8cc, 

**  Suiit  autem  duae  in  semine  operatienes,  qux  nos  adlatentis 
<*  animae  cognitionem  certissima  via  deduciint,  seminis  ac  coo* 
**  ceptus  vivificatio,  et  postea  partium  omnium,  quae  ad  vitae 
**  actiones  edendas  necessariae  sunt  efFormatio.^*  Dan*  Sen<» 
oert.  Urit.  torn.  i.  p.  129.  Oper.  Lugd.  1676. 
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Freetag  *,  a  bigoted  theologian  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  took  a  strange  advantage  of  this ;  and 
accused  Sennert  of  blasphemy :  which  was  both 
inconsiderate  and  unprecedented;  for  his  no* 
tioHs  were  only  unphilosophicaL 

Sennert  f  being  an  assiduous  and  methodical 
man,  entertained  an  antipathy  at  the  irregular 
wildness  of  Paracelsus.  And  being  alarmed  at 
the  number  of  his  proselytes,  he  wrote  against 
him  with  acrimony ;  both  to  check  the  absurd 
belief  in  his  extravagant  pretensions,  which  was 
spreading  rapidly  ;  and  also  to  encourage  a 
more  rational  mode  of  piursuing  science.  Yet 
Sennert  was  no  sceptic;  on  the  contrary,  his 
credence  included  astrology,  alchemy,  and 
magic.  He  saspected  that  Fkracelsus  had  tam* 
pered  in  the  Black  Art ;  and  seriously  asserts, 
that  magical  cuivs  can  only  be  performed  by 
a  compact  with  the  devil.  For  he  owns,  **  that 
*^  the  devil  :t  has  a  competent  knowledge  of 
^^  physic:  but  as  all  his  favors  and  promises 
**  are  deceitful  and  destructive  to  soul    and 


*  DictKMi.  Hwtor.  B«yle>  Article  Sennert. 

t  D.  Sennert.  Urit.  Opera.  Lugd.  1676.  torn.  i.    I>e  Fa- 

t  ^*  Quanquam  Tero  negiri  son  posnt  Diabdum  leroni  me* 
^.4icirttili  aatii  etae  peritum:  tames  omnia  ejus,  qti»;p»li- 
^  C|tur«  luxfiUt  firaudulenta  tant,  et  corpori  et  aakttaB  in 
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*•  body,  no  benefit,  but  much  evil  was  to  be  ex* 
•«  pected  from  that  quarter."  He  then  ad* 
monishes  physicians  rather  to  acquiesce  with 
resignation  in  the  death  of  tlieir  patients,  than 
to  preserve  them  by  any  impious  means ;  be* 
cause  God  knows  best,  when  it  is  fitting  that 
they  should  quit  this  world. 

The  Small  Pox  and  Measles  were  not  ne- 
glected by  this  copious  author.  The  Arabian 
doctrines,  the  objections  raised  against  them  by 
Gentilis,  Fernel,  and  Mercurialis,  together  with 
the  theories  of  the  two  last,  are  amply  ex- 
pounded.  And  with  the  exception  of  the  here- 
ditary disposition  of  Mercurialis,  he  thought  the 
arguments  on  every  side  so  reasonable,  that  he 
agrees  in  some  degree  with  all,  and  also  with 
Forest.  On  the  whole  he  concludes,  that  there 
are  three  causes  of  those  diseases  *,  corrupt  air, 
maternal  blood,  and  vitiated  aliment.  He  is 
also  of  opinion,  that  these  maladies  sometimes 
occur  thrice,  though  rarely,  to  the  same  person : 
and  the  Measles  he  states  to  be  the  more 
dangerous  malady  of  the  two. 


*^  primis  hominif  perniciosa,  et  plus  incoinwiodi  ^tdaaini  ab  lift 
**  quam  utilitatis  expectandum."     Lib.  citat.  torn,  i.  p.  234. 

*  "  A  tribus  tamen  illam  provenire  statuimus ;  ab  acre 
**  maligno,  a  sanguine  materno,  et  a  vitioso  alimento.'*  Libr. 
citat.    Sennert.  torn.  vi.  De  Variolia  et  MorbiUb.  , 
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With  regard  to  the  treatment,  the  improve- 
ment which  had  commenced  in  the  management 
of  the  pustules  is  carried  on  farther. 

He  thinks  it  better  to  leave  them  untouched  ; 
yet  in  conformity  with  the  Arabians,  he  per- 
mits with  reluctance  some  to  be  opened  with  a 
golden  needle :  but  he  totally  disapproves  of 
saline  applications,  and  declares  they  should 
be  left  to  nature.  Should  any  ulcers  break 
out,  they  are  to  be  drest  with  mild  cerates. 
Red  bed  clothes  are  now  forgotten. 

Sennert  was  cautious  of  bleeding,  and  ad- 
verse to  the  exhibition  of  purgatives ;  and 
nainful  it  is  to  relate  that  he  consider  the  great 
indication  was  to  expel  the  noxious  hiunour  by 
perspiration. 

To  accomplish  which,  he  recommended  decoc- 
tions  of  figs,  and  of  various  seeds  and  plants 
supposed  to  possess  sudorific  properties.  And 
when  these  failed,  other  drugs  and  compounds, 
which  were  termed  alexiphaxmics,  were  h^d  re- 
course  to.  Among  these  the  bezoar,  the  coral 
and  pearls,  though  costly,  were  very  innocent : 
but  the  mithridate  and  Venice  treacle  were  effi- 
cacious medicines :  yet  as  their  real  powers 
were  little  understood,   it  may  be  doubted  if 


**    (Morbilli)   periculosiores   hi    quklem  sua   natura   sunt 
**  quam  VarioltB/'    Lib.  citaU  p.  487. 
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much  advantage  accrued  from  their  exhibition. 
fie  lastly  directs*  "  that  while  using  the  above 
^*  medicines,  every  attention  is  to  be  paid,  espe- 
*•  cially  in  winter,  to  hinder  the  admission  of 
•*  cold  ain  The  patient  is  therefore  to  be  tended 
«*  in  a  warm  chamber,  and  carefully  covered  up  j 
"  lest  by  closing  the  pores  of  the  skin,  the  efforts 
««  of  nature   should  be  impeded,  the  humors 
•*  should  be  repelled,  and   the  matter  which 
**  ought  to  be  driven  out  should  be  retained : 
*•  from  which  anxiety,  fever,  and  all  the  other 
<«  symptoms  would  be  augmented,  to  the  immi- 
^*  nent  danger  of  the  patient.'* 

After  these  dreadful  directions  he  gives  a 
very  necessary  caution  t  "  not  to  torture  the 
«•  patient  with  excess  of  heat." 

Physicians  perhaps  never  fell  into  such  fatal 
errors  in  the  management  of  any  other  disease, 
which  evidently  proceeded  from  inventing  hy» 


*  **  Dum  vero  hsec  exhibentur,  unice  danda  opera  ne  xgcr 
**  firigidam  aerem  admittat,  presertim  hieme.  Itaque  aeger  in 
**  aere  calidiore  detineatur,  diligenter  tegatur,  ne  conatus  naturae 
<<  impediatur  poriy  cutis  occlusis,  humoresque  ad  interiora 
<<  recedant,atque  materia  quae  expelli  debebat,  intus  coerceatur : 
f*  unde  anxietaa,  febris,  aliaque  symptomata,  cum  maxima  vitae 
<<  discrimine  in  acgro  augiantur.'^  De  Variolis  et  Morbillit 
Sennert.  torn,  vi. 

f  <*  Non  tamen  nimio  astu  torquendus  est  aeger."     Loc* 
cit.  Sennert. 
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potheses,  and  acting  upon  them,  as  if  they  were 
ascertained  truths.     May  they  take  warning  ! 

But  although  the  above  had  become  the  regular 
practice,  yet  in  spite  of  Sennert,  the  fascinating 
folly  of  fire  philosophy  had  still  many  adherents. 

Van  Helmont,  a  cotemporary  of  Sennert,  was 
born  at  Brussels  in  1577.  When  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  manhood  his  talents  and  doctrines  began 
to  excite  wonder :  he  certainly  became  an  adept, 
and  perhaps  a  Rosicrucian.     But  the  church  of 
Rome,  prone  to  suspect  the  appearance  of  genius, 
felt  no  charity  for  innovators  even  in  science.  The 
holy  inquisitors  therefore  soon  interrupted  the  al- 
chemical experiments  of  the  young  philosopher  ; 
they  accused  him  of  magic,   and  cast  him  into 
a  dungeon.     After  a  horrid  imprisonment,  he 
escaped  from  their  fangs  and  took  refuge  in  the 
native  country  of  Erasmus,  which  was  then  strug- 
gling against  the  House  of  Austria,  to  acquiie 
political  and  mental  liberty.  There  he  lived  in  se- 
curity, toiled  as  he  pleased  in  his  laboratory,  and 
speculated  in  his  study  unpersecuted.     But  his 
Wotks  create  a  suspicion  that  the  terrors  of  the 
inquisition  had  touched  his  intellect. 

Van  Helmont,  confiding  in  himself,  seined 
ail  imitation.  He  paid  no  respect  to  Hippocrates, 
he  railed  at  the  humoral  doctrines,  of  Galen, 
mocked  the  garrulity  of  the  Greeks,  despised 
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the  Arabians;  even  censured  Paracelsus,  and 
finally  affirmed,  that  the  whole  art  of  medicine 
was  a  mere  imposture. 

This  monstrous  conclusion,  as  the  Faculty  will 
readily  believe,  was  not  a  deduction  from  any 
species  of  logic.  It  was  a  judgment  formed  in 
a  way  unexampled  among  profane  writers.  For 
he  declares,  that  after  long  and  fruitless  me- 
ditation,  and  many  vain  attempts  to  unravel,  by 
his  own  efibrts,  the  entangled  doctrines  of  phy- 
sic, and  the  system  of  man,  "  he  *  at  length  fell 
^*  into  a  most  memorable  intellectual  sleep.  He 
**  then  saw  his  soul,  which  was  rather  small, 
**  and  of  the  human  species,  but  without  any 
**  sexual  distinction.  He  gazed  at  this  spec- 
**  tacle,  with  astonishment ;  not  knowing  what 
•*  portion  of  himself  remained  which  could  dis- 
•*  cem  his  disunited  soul ;  and  which  still  pos- 


*  *'  Saltern  magna  xnox  quies  me  invasit,  et  incidi  in  sonmum 
**  intellecluale,  satisque  memorabile.  Vidi  enim  animammeam 
^  satit  exiguam,  specie  humana,  sexus  tamen  discrimine  liberamtf 
<<  Confestim  in  spectaculo  admiratus  hsesi,  nesciens  quasnam  in 
<*  me  esset  Egoitas,  qux  animam  a  se  distinctam  cerneret,  inteU 
**  ligeretque  intellectum  extra  se  ?  Ac  turn  subiit  in  animam  hxt 
**  qusedam,  cujui  comparatiohe,  lux  visibilis  hujus  mundi  viu 
**  est  continere  fgeculentes  tenebras.  Nee  enim  lux. ista  diy^sa 
"  erat  ab  ipsa  anima,  Ideoque  non  habebat  aliquid  simile  in 
«*.  sublunaribus.*'     I.  B.  Van  Helmont  Opera,  p,  13. 
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•«  sessed  intelligence,  though  the  intellect  was  , 
"  separated  from  it.     The  soul  then  shone  with 

a  sudden  light,  in  comparison  with  which  the 

visible  light  of  this  world  is  clouded  darkness ; 
•*  And  that  light  was  indistinguishable  from  the 
"  soul  itself,  and  therefore  it  has  no  similitude 
"  under  the  moon." 

There  next  ensued  a  long  dialogue  between 
his  illuminated  soul  and  his  self,  profoundly 
abstruse  and  mysterious. 

Van  Helmont  had  a  medical  call ;  and  he  pro- 
nounces positively,  that  no  man  can  acquire  the 
science  of  medicine,  who  is  not  called  by  Christ 
Jesus. 

He  avows  that  his  writings  are  inspired  by  the 
Divinity,  and  they  are  undoubtedly  composed  in 
an  obscure  and  almost  incomprhensible  style. 

His  grand  doctrine  was  founded  upon  the 
Archeus,  invented  by  Paracelsus,  which  was 
a  personification  of  the  vital  principle.  The 
Archeus  is  the  supposed  generator  of  health, 
of  disease,  and  of  every  animal  function.  When 
he  is  composed,  -there  is  health;  when  he  is 
enraged,  there  is  disease.  There  are  intermin« 
gled  with  these  visionary  conceptions,  occasional 
opinions  which  could  only  be  framed  by  a  vigo- 
rous mind. 

His  remarks  upon  Small  Pox  merit  being 
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quoted.  **  I  confess*/'  says  he,  "  that  the 
"  Small  Pox  flows  from  poison,  and  carries 
«*  along  with  it  a  venemous  ferment,  which 
"infects  the  blood,  and  contaminates  sur- 
"  rounding  persons,  especially  the  young :  but 
♦*  as  the  essence  of  the  poison  cannot  be  de- 
"  monstrated  a  prior i^  we  must  measure  the 
«•  properties  by  the  effects,  as  a  tree  by  the 
"  fruit. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  poison  of  Small  Pox 
<*  is  confined  to  the  human  species. 

"  Secondly,  nature  is  prone  to  its  formation. 

"  Thirdly,    the  poison  kindles  around   the 
"  stomach,  and  therefore  in  the  centre  of  the 

body. 

"  Fourthly,  the  parts  which  are  beset  with 

this  poison,  speedily  repel  it  to  the  surface 
"  of  the  body. 

*  "  Fateor  quidem  variolas  e  veneno  scaturire,  virusqut 
•*  secum  ducere,  suo  fermento  cruorem  inficere>  aliosque 
**  adstantet  (prsecipue  verq  pueros)  contaminare,  quodque  ve« 
"  nenorum  interna  essentia  non  sit  demonstrabilis  a  priori  : 
**  adeoque  p«r  effect  us  proprietatem  veneni  metiamur,  prout 
**  a  fructibus  arborem. 

1 .  **  Ergo  venenum  variolarum  esse  duntaxat  humans  speciei 
♦*  proprium. 

2.  <<  Naturam  facile  pronam  ad  fabricandam  illud. 

3*  **  Accendi  autem  circa  stomachum,  adeoque  in  centro 
"  corporis. 

4*  **  Partes  semel  hoc  yeneno  obsessas  illud  a  se  repellere 
*^  pcissime  versus  superficium« 
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"  Fifthly,  after ^the  organs  which  secrete  this 
«  poison  have  once  felt  its  tyranny,  so  great  an 

*  aversion  aod  horror  is  conceived,  that  great 
<  precautions  against  its  reproduction  are  taken ; 

*  lest  from  carelessness  they  should  fall  into 

*  the  same  evil/' 

Some  of  these  remarks  are  greatly  superior  to 
the  &med  Arabian  theories ;  and  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  internal  operations  of  the  body 
depend  upon  intelligence  and  volition,  is  an 
easy  and  favourite  mode,  of  explaining  them. 
Indexed,  it  seems  natural  to  man  to.  bestow  his 
own  intellectual  faculties  upon  other  objects. 
Children  cheridh  and  punish  their  plaiy-things : 
and  savages  act  in  a  similar  manner  to  their 
dubs  and  bows  :  orators  and  poets  personify  all 
nature ;  and  physicians,  although  philosophers, 
are  prone  to  this  delusion.  In  describing  the 
animal  functions,  they  were  wont  to  employ 
the  terms  antipathies,  sympathies,  irritations, 
and  dispositions,  as  if  the  vital  actions  were 
directed  by  mental  affections.  These  meta- 
phorical expressions  were  interpretated  literally 


5.  «  Officinas  illius  veneni,  postqidun  semel  ejus  tyrannidem 
<<  senserunt,  hostili  deinde  aversione  et  horrore  edoctus  ;  magna 
**  precautione  illius  generationem  vel  ab  ipso  initio  praepedire, 
"  ne  uti  prius,  incaute  in  illud  incidant.''  J.  B.  Van  Helmont. 
Opera,  PauL  p.  690. 
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by  the  vivid  imaginations  of  Pftrae^lsus  and- 
Van  Helmont,  who  both  fancied  that  a  spi-* 
ritual  Archeus,.  subject  to  human  passions, 
was  difiused  through  the  microcosm,  to  su« 
perintend  every  action  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy. This  invention  produced  a  slxiking  ef^' 
feet,  which^  would  have  been  more  permanent 
had  it  been  brought  forth  during  the  dark 
ages;  but  the  Archeus  was  a  ghostly  appari* 
tion,  who,  at  the  dawning  light  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  vanished. 

The  treatment  of  Small  Pox,  the  composition 
of  the  diaphoretic  antimony,  and  the  various  ' 
arts  by  which  Van  Helmont  appeased  the  fu- 
rious Archeus,  drove  out  diseases,  and  length- 
ened life,  are  very  obscurely  expounded.  These 
remedies,  like  the  occult  processes  for  trans- 
muting the  baser  into  the  nobler  metals,  and 
for  composing  the  universal  solvent,  and  the 
elixir  of  longevity  remain,  though  all  explained, 
among  the  arcana  of  the  adepts. 

But  secrets  diverge  rapidly ;  they  were  soon 
conveyed  to  England,  and  promulgated  by  Dr. 
George  Fludd  and  other  cabalists,  to  the  con- 
fusion of  many  understandings.  In  the  year 
1620,  this  depravation  of  reason  was  however 
powerfully  counteracted,  and  a  reformation  in 
philosophy  was  commenced  by  the  publication  of 
th^  Novum  Organum  of  the  Great  Bacon  :  a 
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^^^Hie  affecting  apology  made  for .  it ;  he  st^es 
^^^Vthat  it  was  written  to  alleviate  hia  EorrctwB 
r        for  the   death  of  his  wife.  . 

Willis  was  a  good  and  learned  man,  but  fol- 
lowed the  ancient  plan  of  the  schoolmen,  instead 
of  the  wise  plan  pointed  out  by  Bacon.  .  For 
when  considering  Small  Pox*  and  Measles,  he 
rejects  none  of  the  Arabian  causes ;  but  adds  to 
ihem  contagion,  bad  air^  and  a  perturbation  of 
the  blood  and  humors. 

If  this  were  the  case  who  could  ever  be  free 
from  Small  Pox  ? 

He  was  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  these  ma- 
ladies in  some  rare  instances  attacking  the  same 
person  twice  and  even  thrice. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fever  he  recomraendg 
eyacuants  of  every  kind,  emetics,  purgatives  and 
bleeding,  to  lessen  the  supposed  effervescence : 
and  afterwards  he  advises  diaphoretics.  He 
does  not  however  urge  wannth  so  strongly  as 
Sennert,  but  enjoins  taking  care  that  the  p«i:^ 
piration  is  not  checked. 

..    It  is  unnecessary  to  take  notice  of  RresHiij* 
.iiiQugh  he,  was  an  auUior  of  celebnty,  and  :9' 


•  Opera  Thoma  Willii,  torn,  i 
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favorite  physician  oi  Jjowb  XIV*  because  on 
Small  pox  and  Measles  he  copies  the  opinions 
of  Sennert. 

Di£M]^RBRO£K  profcssof  of  anatomy  at  Utretch; 
ventured  to  think  for  himself  on  many  points  \ 
he  had  the  good  sense  to  reject  every  theory 
that  had  yet  appeared  on  Small  Pox,  and  the 
prudence  to  invent  none.  But  unfortunately  he 
adhered  to  that  treatment,  which  had  been 
founded  on  the  theories  he  refuted ;  and  per- 
ceudng  the  futility  of  the  bezoar,  the  magistery 
of  pearls,  coral,  crab's  eyes,  and  scarlet  cover- 
lets ;  he  adopted  more  effectual,  and  conse- 
quently more  deleterious  sudorifics.  His  sagacity 
increased  the  evil. 

This  author  saw  many  instances  of  Small  Pox 
occurring  twice. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
KiRCHER,  a  Jesuit,  found  out  a  new  cause,  not 
only  of  Small  Pox,  but  of  the  Plague,  and^of  all 
those  diseases  which  were  considered  of  a  putrid 
nature.  This  learned  monk  invented  no  hy- 
pothesis; but  endeavoured  to  follow  the  rules 
of  Bacon.  He  deduced  his  theory  from  ex- 
periments, and  from  the  evidence  of  his  sight ; 
and  therefore  believed  it  to  be  indubitable.    But 
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in  medicine  fallacies  can  so  well  put  on  the  guise 
of  truth,  that  we  cannot  always  trust  even  to  our 
eyes. 

The  experiments*  of  Kircher  consisted  in 
exposing  animal  substances  to  the  air  until  they 
became  putrid ;  and  as  he  found  them  then  full 
of  animalcules,  he  concluded  that  these  animal- 
cules were  the  cause  of  putrefaction. 

He  next  examined  variolous  pus  in  patients 
covered  with  Small  Pox,  in  which  he  detected 
multitudes  of  similar  animalcules :  and  imme- 
diately inferred  that  the  animalcules  were  the 
cause  of  Small  Pox.  He  extended  this  conclu- 
sion to  the  plague,  and  to  every  disease,  which 
from  an  hypothetical  theory,  had  been  termed  by 
physicians  putrescent. 

Being  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  this  rea- 
soning i '  he  next  stretched  his  mind  to  discover, 
why  those  animalcules  should  swarm  and  pro- 
duce epidemics  at  particular  periods,  and  should 
nearly  be  extinct  at  others. 

It  had  been  usual  to  look  for  the  cause  of 
these  general  effects  in  the  state  of  the  air, 
weather,  and  seasons :  which,  according  to  the 
astrologers,  depended  not  only  upon  the  relative 
positions  of  the  sun,  and  moon,  but  also  upon 


*  Scrutinium  Physico-Medic.   contagio8se  Luis  quae  Pettis 
dicttur.  Athan.  Kircher.  e  Soc.  Jesu. 
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those  of  the  stuts  and  planets.  After  a  stritit 
examination  of  Almanacks  a^  Astfologickl  tk* 
bles,  he  imagined  he  discovered,  that  pntrid 
diseases  had  alWays  prevsdied  at  those  titnes 
whfen:ihe  planets  Mars  iatid  Saturn  were  Iti  con- 
jlulction.  He  therefore  inferred,  that  those  two 
planets  emitted  veity  deadly  fekhalatiotii^,  whidi 
infected  the  air,  and  all  terreisitial  producJtions 
with  a.  putrescent  tendency :  when  myriads  of 
anim:alcules  wete  instantly  generated ;  and  thfe 
Plague,  the  Small  PoXj  theMeai3l6s,''6r  *ome  oth^t 
putrid  fever  became  inevitable. 

Kircher  who  Was  a  learned  ecclesiastic  took 
^reat  pains  to  demonstrate  this  theory,  which  he 
conceived  to  be  a  most  valuable  discbvery  ;  and 
his  work^was  dedicated  to  Alexander  VII;  thfe 
reigning  Pope* 

,  Many  Italian  physicians  were  teoiiviiifced  by 
the  above  proofs,  which  were  also  swallowed  by 
Langius*,  Hauptman  and  a  crowd  of  Germans. 
At  length  PfeifTer  t,a  Prussian  professor,  and  a 
proselyte  to  this  new  doctrine,  assured  the  world 
^om  the  evidence  of  his  microscope,  that  the 
viariolous  insects  were  white  and  pellucid;  that 
they  had  one  head  and  six  hairy  legs :  but  reading 


*  Langii  Christ.  Patholog.  Anim.  et  Miscel.  Curios.  Medic, 
f  Variolas  ac  in  primis  Epidem.  Malig.  Verminosas,  &c. 
Sieg.  Aug.  Pfeiffer,  M.  D.        
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the  details  of  their  gena:^tion,  iiumber8»  and  ac- 
tivity, makes  the  flesh  to  creep.  •  • 
No  one  can  deny  the  existence  of  these  ini* 
sects ;  which  never  having  been  found  cm  tHfe 
human  body  preceding  the  variolous  fever  but 
only  in  the  purulent  secretion  at  the  latter  stage 
of  the  disease,  ought  evidently  to  be  considered  as 
an  effect,  and  not  as  the  cause  of  the  malady.  But 
no  objection  or  refutation  of  this  doctrine  being 
published,  and  as  it  was  harmless,  although  the 
invention  of  a  Jesuit,  it  soon  died  away. 

In  1663,  a  species  *  of  chemical  theory  was 
invented  by  the  celebrated  Sylvius.  He  con- 
ceived that  Small  Pox  and  Measles  proceeded 
from  acrimony,  of  which  three  kinds  are  enume- 
rated ;  the  saline  lixivial,  the  acid,  and  the  mixt. 
He  fixed  wpon  the  acid  acrimony  as  the  cause 
of  Small  Pox ;  and  was  of  opinion  that  the 
menstrual  blood  was  the  original  source. 

He  next  suspected,  that  this  acid  humor 
lurked  in  the  renal  glands,  until  it  was  excited 
by  certain  procatarctick  causes  ;  these  were  the 
air,  aliments,  and  terror.  But  of  this  theory 
there  is  already  a  superabundance,  although 
formerly  it  had  numerous  pastisans  in  Ger- 
many. 

*  Francis.  De  Le  Boe,  Sylvii  Opera. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

THE  COLD  TREATMENT. ^SYDENHAM,  BOERHAAVE. 

NEAR  eleven  centuries  had  now  elapsed 
since  the  Small  Pox  and  Measles  had 
reached  Arabia  \  and  in  the  whole  of  that  time 
the  medical  profession  had  founded  their  treat- 
ment upon  visionary  speculations.  As  the  mis- 
chief arising  from  the  external  applications  was  vif- 
sible,  physicians  had  learned  gradually  to  abstaiq 
from  them.  But  although  the  hot  regimen  and 
sweating  medicines  were  followed  by  numerous 
deaths,  yet  the  cause  was*  hid :  and  the,  theoretic 
prepossessions  were  so  strong  \  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  mortality  augmented,  the  injunc- 
tions for  persevering  in  that  fatal  plan  became 
stricter.  -  A  revolution  at  length  approached. 

In  the  year  1624,  Thomas  Sydenham  was 
bom  at  Winfbrd  Eagle,  in  Dorsetshire;  and 
was  a  student  at  Oxford  at  the  beginning  of  tl^ 
civil  wars,  when  Charles  the  First  took  posseasiqn 
of  that  city. 

The  University  adhered  warmly  to  the  royal 
cause ;  but  Sydenham,  being  in  his  princijdes 
a  parliamentarian,  retired  to  London. 
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He  was  there  persuaded  by  Dr.  Cox,  his  inti- 
mate friend,  to  study  medicine ;  and  when  the 
war  terminated  he  returned  for  a  short  time  to 
Oxford,  but  graduated  at  Cambridge. 

•In  London,  where  he  established  himself,  he 
rose  to  the  first  eminence :  but  neither  the 
emoluments  of  i^is  private  practice,  por  the 
turbulence  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
liinde'red  his  exertions  for  improving  ibecUcine, 
hbr  prevented  his  cbmfmunicating  to  the  piiblic 
the  useful  obsetvations  he  had  made.  There  is> 
perhapik,  not  a  disease  known  at  that  time,  the 
treatment  of  which  was  not  ameliorated  by  his 
BSfgacity.  These  numerous  iihprovements  evi* 
^dSently  proceeded  from  the  plan  he  ladopted. 

His  opinion  of  the  mass  of  medical  boofcs 
mifty  be  gathered  from  a  whitniicfill  «.dvice  * 
nfrhich,  when  •  advanced  in  yeari^,  he  gave  to  Sir 
Rkhard  Blackmore :  who,  when  a  student  of 
phy^c,  Wquested  Sydenham  toi  point  out  t6 
him  what  books  he  should  read  t6  qualify  him 
for  practice.  Sydenham  replied,  *«  read  Don 
"  Quixote,  it  is  a  very  good  book,  I  read  it 
t^  still."  • 

This,  perhfiips,  nUarked  his  contempt  for  those 
tbedical  writings  whidh  were  Aierdy  speculative  j 
"but  he  had  been  struck  with  tlie  wisdom  of 


*  A  Treatise  upon  ^q>  Small  jl^px,  by  3ir  Richard  Black- 
moire.    Jhctface. 
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Wippoct^e^i  in  tracing,  with  detailed  accurlicy, 
the  insiorfy  the  ^jnnnptoms,  and  aH  the  concdmii- 
ftttit  {^enamena  of  diseases :  he  had  aJs6  studied 
the  workd  of  Bacon;  ffomwfadM  h^  leai^ed^ 
that  inferences  should  be  deduced  ftova  faGti^ 
and  experiments.  These  two  superior  men  lEU^ 
qtloted  by  Sydenham  in  his  preface ;  and  tlt6 
^principles  by  which  he  investigated  diseases 
w^»e  Evidently  acquired  from  thtnn. 

lie  inculcated  the  laying  aside  all  hypothe- 
fN^  and  usually  practised  the  rulefs  he  gave, 
^tte^  however  in  admitting  a  few « relicks  of 
thode  humoral  doctrines^  which  had  bedn  iti- 
fiised  into  Pathology  by  Galen. 

He  prudently  avoided  censuring  otliers  j  but 
quietly  eflfeced  their  erroneous  opiniotis  by 
poiifting  out  a  new  and  superior  practice,  found- 
ed im  observation. 

Sydenham's  description  of  Small  Pox  and 
Measles  is  such,  that  subsequent  writers  have 
been  unable  to  make  any  material  addition  to 
it;  they  have  done  little  else  than  vary  the 
arrangement  and  the  language,  according  to 
their  taste.  These  two  diseases,  which  had 
bfeen  s6  lotig  united,  were  now*  disjoined  for 
ever :  the  Measles,  1^th  their  ophthtdmie  Attd 
pbeufnonic  symptoms,  were  hencefbttfc  tr6at*d 
separately,  and  i^hall  in  future  be  emitted  h«re. 
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,  The  Small  Pox  was  divided  by  Sydenham 
into  two  species,  the  distinct  and  the  confluent ; 
which  are  discriminated  as  well  as  the  varying 
shades  of  diseases  allow;  and  the  regular  course 
of  the  symptoms,  together  with  the  deviations 
and  anomalous  occurrences,  were  all  faithfully 
narrated.  Among  a  number  of  new  remarks 
he  stated,  that  the  danger  of  the  disease  was 
rather  to  be  estimated  from  a  multitude  of  pus- 
tules crowding  the  face,  than  from  the  collective 
number  on  the'  body ;  and  also,  that  the  mild- 
ness or  malignity  of  the  disease  was  chiefly  to 
be  prognosticated  from  the  favourable  or  unfa* 
vourable  appearance  of  the  pustules  on  the  face. 
And,  besides  the  correctness  of  his  descriptive 
observations,  he  made  many  important  remarks 
upon  the  effects  of  the  prevailing  treatment. 

He  noticed  how  oflen  the  event  disappointed 
the  expectations.  For  in  the  distinct  Small 
Fox,  when  profuse  sweating  had  broke  oi^t 
from  the  beginning,  according  to  the  wishes  of 
the  physician ;  and  when  it  was  carefully  conti- 
nued by  cardiac  remedies,  and  a  hot  regimen, 
raising  expectations  that  the  morbid  particles 
were  duly  eliminated ;  notwithstanding  which, 
on  the  eighth  day  the  face  was  apt  to  be  found 
pale,  flaccid,  and  sunk;  the  sweating  ceased 
suddenly,   and  could  not  be  re-excited  by  the 
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hottest  cordials  ^  anxiety,  restlessness,  and 
phrensy  ensued,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  patient 
expired. 

In  the  confluent  Small  Pox,  when*  the  same 
indications  were  strenuously  pursued,  that  on 
the  eleventh  dav  the  salivation   was  wont  to 

•r 

cease,  and  the  sweUing  of  the  face  to  subside ; 
in  which  case  the  patient  necessarily  perished* 
Others  were  suffocated  by  the  saliva  getting  into 
the  lungs. 

He  enumerated  a  train  of  deleterious  symp- 
toms, common  to  both  the  distinct  and  confluent 
Small  Pox,  which  were  conceived  to  proceed 
from  a  violent  ebuDition,  or  a  relaxed  texture  of 
the  blood ;  these  were  phrensy,  coma,  purple 
spots  similar  to  those  of  the  plague,  bloody 
urine,  and  hemorrage  from  the  lungs. 

There  were  also  another  set  of  symptoms,  of 
an  opposite  nature ;  which  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely  occurred,  when  an  opposite  treat- 
ment had  been  pursued. 

If  the  patient  should  have  been  exposed  to 
intense  cold,  or  blooded  and  purged  to  excess, 
the  pustules  were  then  wont  to  become  de- 
pressed, and  a  diarrhea  of  the  most  dangerous 
kind  to  take  place. 

After  detafling  every  circumstance  of  mo- 
ment,  Sydenham  neither  explains  them  by  re^ 
peating  the  old  theories,  nor  strains  his  imag^a- 

lO 
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tion  to  invent  a  new  one :  but  fraokly  *  acknow^ 
lo^ea^  ffiatifirom  d.  d^ect  both  of  his  owa 
judgment  and  of  that  of  the  rest  of  mankind^ 
he.ia  ignorant  of  the  essence  of  the  disease;.  He 
theil<  unluckiiy  adds,  that  the  symptoms  appear 
to  indicate,  that  there  is  a  peculiar  inflammation 
of  the  blood  and  humours,  during  which  mature 
digiests  and.  concocts  the  inflamed  paxtides  $ 
nirhichy :  when  /  ripesied^  are  expelled  from  the 
body  in  the  form  of  little  abcesses.  .  r 
'These  notioins)  bf^  concoction,  audi  expul^on 
are  yinrejected«riemains..of  Galen'frvtheory  of 
fever;  whidb  stiE  lurked  even  in  the  mind ^ of 
'  Sydenham,  though  with  trifling  influence ;  for 
instead  of  bending  his  treatment  to  these  ideas, 
he  twisted  them  round  to  that  practice  which  he 
had  observed  was  most  successfuL  ^ 

ft 

'    The  f ataUty  of  SmaQ  Pox  was  a  melancholy 
truth  admitted  by  all ;  yet  was  not  a  groupd  for 


*  *<  Qualis  vero  sit  hujus  iporbi  essentia,  ob  naturalem  et 

^*  cbminunem  mihi  ciim  reUquis  Hoimnibus  intellect  us'  defectum, 

t^  tie8<iire  plane  me  iiateor ;  veruoL  tam^n,  pncdicta  symptomata 

Mipensicula^tim  trujtinata  ^^hi  .yid^tur  «u)iipdicare,  inflammati- 

'<  onena  earn  esse    (a  cxteris  tamen  inflammationibus  specie 

**  diversam)  turn  sanguinis,  turn  reliquorum  humorum,  in  qua 

<*  amolienda,  per  dies  priores  duos-tresve.id'agit  Natura^  -at 

.^  partiQLil«8':iiQflamiaii|:^i| '  digeret,  .cpquatque^   quas  pqs^ea  in 

**  .corporis.^t^tum  abligatas  niaturat  adli\iQ,  et  sub  abscessulo- 

**  ruih  fornia  §uis  demum  finibus  expellit.'*     P.  142.     Thom. 

Sydciiitott,  M.D:-   Opera  Ludg.  fiauW.  hi\u        '    ■ 
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casting  doubts  upon  the  wisdom  ofthe  established 
treatment.  But  Sydenham  remarked  with  sur-* 
pnse»  that  when  the  prescribed  medicines  and 
regimen  produced  their  intended  operation,  and 
when  every  indication  was  accomplished,  instead 
of  an  alleviation,  an  exacerbation  of  the 
toms  followed.  '-  He  likewise  perceived,  that 
moftaiity  of  the  disease  was  greater,  in  propoh 
tioa  as  the  plan  for  warding  off  death  was  more 
strenuously  pursued.  For  the  poor,  who  were 
unable  to  purchase  the  expensive  sudorifics,  and 
who,  from  necessity^  were  neglected,  recovered 
more  fuequently  than  the  rich ;  though  the  latter 
were  abundantly  drugged,  and  tended  by  carc&il 
nurses,  who  covered  them  well  with  blankets, 
and  preserved  their  chambers  close  and  wamu/ 

In  developing  his  observations,  he  animad^ 
verted  upon  the  over-assiduity  of  the  nurses  iaod 
friends  of  the  sick ;  and  by  an  oblivion  of  i  the 
physicians,  he  shunned  dwelling  upon  their 
guiltless  errors.  Yet,  notwithstanding  thiis 
respectful  delicacy,  he  was  calumniated  by  the 
invidious  portion  of  the  medical  tribe^  as '-an 
impostor  and  a  homicide.  But  even  the  names 
of  these  miscreants  have  long  been  fargcftteA^ 
and  their  fugitive  scurrility  is  only  known  by 
his  mild  reply,  included  in  the  epistle  to  Jii^ 
friend  Dr.  Cole.  •     ^    <n 

All  the  alterations  proposed  by  Sydenham 
in  the  management  of  the  Small  Fox  were  not 


■N 
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jtnnouQced  at  first,  but  were  gradually  disclosed 
in  his  successive  publications* 

Instead  of  confining  his  patients  to  a  hot  bed 
from  the  commencement  of  the  malady;  he. 
indulged  them  in  remaining  up  through  the 
day,  until  the  malady  was  so  far  advanced  that 
they  preferred  lying  quiet.  He  also  allowed 
them  the  enjoyment  of  breathing  fresher  air,  and 
of  lighter  bed .  coverings.  When  the  patient  * 
ftom  the  violence  of  the  fever  was  seized  with 
ftenzy.  he  mged  the  necessity  of  exposing  them 
freely  even '  to  .  cold  air.  He  declared,  that  he 
had  seen  ^  innumerable  examples  of  persons 
rescued  from  death  by  this  practice.  Many, 
he  added,  saved  themselves  by  deceiving  the 
vigilance  of  their  nurses,  by  getting  out  of  their 
beds  secretly  in  the  night,  and  exposing  their 
bodies  to  the  fresh  air.  An  extroardinary  instance 
is  related  of  the  benefit  of  this  practice.  A 
young  man  had  travelled  to  Bristol,  and  in  the 
heat  of  summer  was  seized  with  the  Small  Pox. 
The  disease  was  so  violent,  that  after  becoming 
delirious^  he  fell  into  a  state  of  such  complete 
insensibility,  that  he  was  believed  to  be  dead* 
It  was  then  judged  to  be  expedient,  on  account 
of  his  corpulency,  the  eruption,  and  the  heat  of 
the  weather,  to  remove  the  corpse  from  the  bed* 
The  body  was  accordingly  lifted  up,  and  placed 

*  Loco  citat.  p.  158. 
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on  a  table  covered  only  with  a  sheet.  Soon 
after  which  some  indications  of  life  re-appeared ; 
when  he  was  again  put  to  bed,  and  recovered. 
.  Sydenham  not  only  prohibited  hot  air,  and 
bed  coverings;  but  also  wine,  meat,  and  all 
cardiac  and  sweating  medicines.  He  recom- 
mended gruel,  barley-water,  small  beer  with 
the  chill  taken  off  by  a  toast,  and  other  refresh- 
iiig  drinks. 

The  remedies  chiefly  recommended,  were 
moderate  bleedings,  an  antimonial  emetic  when 
the  fever  ran  high,  drinks  acidulated  with  vi- 
triolic acid,  and  opiates.  Perspiration  was  al- 
ways to  be  discouraged  :  but  should  the  pustules 
become  depressed,  or  should  there  appear  a 
want  of  corporal  energy,  a  little  wine,  or  some 
cordial  medicine  with  an  opiate,  was  recom- 
mended. Blisters  were  also  sometimes  directed 
with  a  similar  view.  It  had  long  been  an  esta- 
blished practice,  not  to  purge  till  the  Small 
Pox  was  nearly  over,  lest  the  humours  should 
be  drawn  from  the  circumference  of  the  body 
to  the  internal  parts.  Sydenham  seems  to 
have  been  long  deterred  by  the  prevailing 
custom,  though  he  contemned  the  reason,  fiut 
in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Cole,  one  of  his  latest  works, 
he  observes,  "  that  bleeding  was  not  so  effec- 
"  tual ,  in  limiting  the  symptoms  of  Small  Pox 
**  as  he  had  formerly  believed :  but  he  had 
♦*  often   noticed,    that  repeated   purging  had 

p 


*•  rendered  the  pustules,  when  they  broke  out, 
**  distinct  and  favorable  *.** 

It  is  re<juisitfe  to  mention,  though  it  is  done 
with  regret,  that  in  the  latter  stagfe  of  the  eon- 
ihient  Small  Pox  when  the  danger  was  imminent, 
this  penetrating  physician  recommended  copious 
bleeding ;  which  evinces  the  amazing  difficulty 
of  discerning  effects  in  the  practice  of  physic. 

The  brilliancy  of  Sydenham's  reputation«was 
hot  obscured  by  the  labors  of  his  immediate 
successors:  yet  Etmuller  was  distinguished 
^ven  in  Germany  for  his  industry.  He  was 
born  at  Leipsic  in  1646,  and  died  in  1683,  at 
thirty-seven  years  of  age :  and.  during  that  short 
life  he  studied  intensely,  acquired  the  profes- 
sorships of  chemistry,  botany,  and  anatomy  ; 
practised  physic,  and  composed  five  Latin  folios 
4>n  medicine. 

Reading  and  writing  so  much,  left  little 
time  for  making  observations :  yet  there  may 
be  found,  scattered  through  his  compilations, 
some  unborrowed  thoughts. 

He  enumerates,  and  reprobates,   the  old  vi- 


*  <<  Atque  hinc  mihi  primum  innotuit,  Phibotomiam  noa 
"  perinde,  atque  ego  prius  arbitrabar,  Variolas  intra  justos 
^  Hmites  coercendis  conducere  :  Tametai  saepenumero  observa- 
^  Yerim,  reiteratim  catharatn,  sanguine  nondum  inquinato, 
**  9ub8equentes  Variolas  laudabilea,  et  dittinctas  ut  plurimuiB, 
**  reddldisae/'    Distertat.  EpistoL  Sydenhami,  p.  361. 


sionary  causes  of  the  Small  Pox  and  Measles.  He 
also  mentions  that  these  diseases  were  believed 
by  some  to  arise  from  excesses  in  conjugal  love :  a 
notion  which  he  thought  rather  iBiprobable*,  and 
gave  the  preference  to  the  acid  acrimony  <tf 
Sylvius :  yet  he  would  not  allow  that  this  acid 
was  formed  from  female  blood  ;  but  believed 
it  to  be  the  product  of  milk  drunk  by  the  in- 
fant, both  before  and  after  birth.  This  milk 
is  next  supposed  always  to  become  corrupted, 
and  to  produce  a  viscid-acid  refuse :  from  which, 
by  febrile  fermentation,  the  Small  Pox  and 
Measles  arise. 

Etmuller  asserted,  and  not  from  inadvertency, 
that  infants '  swallowed  milk  in  the  womb ; 
but  as  he  knew  that  they  were  sometimes 
born  with  the  Small  Pox  upon  them ;  it  was 
requisite  either  to  make  that  assertion,  or 
to    abandon   his   hypotheses.     Theorists  rarely 


*  "  Non  videatur  eorum  sententia  probabilis,  qui  dicunt, 
*<  quod  (Variolac  et  Morbilli)  oriantur  ex  repetito  coitu  post 
**  &ctam  jam  conceptdonem,  cam  post  conceptionem  uterui 
*<  firmisshne  claudatur,  nee  quicquam  amplius  Entbryopi  d^, 
"  extra  communicari  queat.  Ac  proinde  suspicor  :  fundamen- 
**  turn  Variolarum  et  Morbillarum  consistere  in  lacte,  quod 
**  haurit  faetus  nunc  in  utero,  nunc  extra  uterum  :  ita  ut  lactis 
**  ritiosi  inquiriati,  aut  vitiose  coagulati  recrementa  acida-vis-  * 
**  cida  sint  quasi  radix,  ut  per  mutuam  efFei:ce8centiam  febri- 
•*  lem  oriantur  Variolae  et  Morbilli."  Mich.  Etmuller.  Oper. 
torn.  ii.  par.  i.  p.  346.  Franc.  1 708. 
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demur  at  such  a  dilemma.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this  new  theory,  his  practice  is  principally 
drawn  from  Sennert ;  and  he  bestows  extrava- 
gant commendations  on  myrrh  and  castor,  as 
powerful  expellers  of  the  lacteal  acid. 

He  also  recommends  a  beverage  very  differ- 
ent from  orangeade,  lemonade,  or  the  juice  of 
other  grateful  fruits,  which  are  now  in  use  j 
and  which  must  have  been  disgusting  even  to 
those  who  were  scorched  with  a  burning  fever, 
perspiring  at  every  pore,  and  parched  with  thirst* 

It  turns  the  stomach  to  confess  that  this 
physician  advised  as  common  drink*,  an  infu- 
sion of  horse  dung  ;  declaring  also  that  sheep^s 
dung  was  preferable  in  the  Small  Pox,  and  goat's 
dung  in  the  Measles. 

One  is  tempted,  on  reading  this  nauseous  ad- 
vice, to  wish  he  had  been  drowned  in  his  oym 
beverage. 

DoL^us  published  in  1684  a  Medical  En- 
cyclopedia, in  which  the  most  noted  theories 
on  Small  Pox  and  Measles  are  detailed.  He 
assented  to   the   opinion  of  Sylvius,   that  the 

*  **  Dictifi  usibus  nisi  8uperflu6  delicati  in  remedionim  se- 
**  lectu  esse  velimus  similiter  Infusio  stercoris  equini  potu  ordi- 
<'  nario  mire  conducit :  .Stercoris  tamen  ovilli  usus  huic  adhuc 
**  praeferendus  est  in  Variolis ;  sicut  in  Morbillis  caprillum  emi- 
<<  net."     Lib.  citat.  toAi.  ii.  par.  ii.  p.  551. 

10 
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cause  of  these  diseases,  was  an  acid;  he  also 
approves  of  the  addition  made  by  Etmuller, 
that  the  acid  was  produced  by  milk :  to  which 
he  superadded  a  conjecture  of  his  own,  that 
the  acid  was  of  a  volatile  and  not  of  a  fixt 
nature.  * 

This  he  seemed  to  think  rendered  the  theory 
quite  perfect :  and  it  led  him  to  the  invention 
of  an  antivariolous  liquor,  by  which  he  boasted 
he  had  cured  more  than  a  thousand  persons, 
and  that  no  variolous  patient  who  used  it  had 
hitherto  died. 

But  Dolseus  was  no  quack,  for  he  fairly 
communicated  his  nostrum,  which  t  consisted  of 


*  **  Suspicor  tamen  Variolas  esse  ex  acido  salino  volatili, 
**  acriy  quod  ex  contagio  apparet,  non  idem  ab  acido  fixiori  8pe« 
**  randum."     Dolei  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  432.     Franc.  1703. 

t  "  ft  Aq.J  C.  C.  citr.  Jij 

Succ.  Citr.  Jss 
Detur  cochlearim  in  potu  ordinar.  cerev.  ten." 
.  Loco  citat.  p.  438. 

J  "  j4q.  Coma  Cervi  Citrat. 

ft  Rasur.  Corn.  Cerv.  Jri 
Pomorum  Citri  cum  coiticibus  incisoramy  No  IV  IiifuiuU  p«r  nyctbemtim, 

Aq.  Rusarum 

Scabiosae 

AcetcMse 

Cardui  benedicti 

McIitsA 

Seordi  aoalQ 
Pottea  distilla  ad  quartie  partis  remanentium. 

Dout  nocia  una  ad  duas.**       Plianii.,  Wirtembeiy.  17  M>. 
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ati  innocent  perfumed  water,  mixed  with  lemon 
juice. 

The  two  laist  mentioned  authorsi  neither  im- 
proved the  doctrines  of  Small  Pox,  nor  pro- 
fited by  the  improvements  made  by  Sydenham. 

Herman  Boerhaave  was  bom  in  1668  near 
Leyden,  and  became  a  distinguished  authof  in 
ibe  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
Mdeavoured  to  simplify  the  study  of  medicine, 
^Uid  to  form  a  systematic  classification  of  dis- 
eases, by  his  concise  and  comprehensive  aphor- 
isms* This  was  a  work  of  genius ;  in  which, 
tmong  other  doctrines,  he  considered  the  causes, 
symptoms,  terminations,  and  treatment,  of  in- 
flammation in  the  abstract ;  thus  including,  in 
one  view,  the  general  principles  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  diseases  which  afflict  the  human 
body. 

Boerhaave  felt  an  admiration  for  Sydenham, 
and  owned  that  he  could  add  little  to  his  correct 
description  of  Small  Pox,  which  merited  being 
read  over  ten  times.  Then,  instead  of  guessing 
ait  the  first  cause  of  that  malady,  he  proceeds 
to  topics  more  fitted  to  the  human  capacity  ;  and 
states  that  the  Small  Pox  is  an  epidemical  dis- 
ease, arising  from  contagion,  disseminated  from 
the  bodies  of  those  infected  with  it.  In  addition 
to  the  symptoms  detailed  by  Sydenham,  he  re- 
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marked,  that  blood  drawn  from  a  vdn  at  the  W 
ginning  of  the  distemper,  had  a  natural  appear* 
ance ;  but  that  which  was  extracted  subsequently^ 
resembled  the  blood  of  persons  labouring  under  a 
pleurisy,  or  any  other  inflammatory  malady.  He 
observed,  that  the  symptoms  of  the  variolous  fever 
bore  so  close  a  resemblance  to  those  of  acute  in* 
flammation,  that,  at  the  first  attack,  it  could  only 
be  predicted  from  its  prevailing  as  an  epidemic^ 
or  from  the  patient  having  been  exposed  to  the 
contagion.  From  which  this  practical  inference 
was  deduced,  that  the  same  indications  were  to  be 
pursued  in  the  Small  Pox  as  in  acute  inflammat 
tion.  The  inflammatory  stimulus  is  first  to  be 
removed  ;  the  progress  of  the  malady  is  then  tt> 
be  stopt  or  impeded  ;  and  lastly,  sliould  it  stiU 
proceed,  the  evils  resulting  from  suppuratioii 
and  gangrene  are  to  be  guarded  against* 

He  entertained  an  idea  that  possibly  th^ 
contagious  poison  mijght  be  overcome  and  the 
disease  cured  by  a  specific ;  and  perhaps  th^^tt 
some  combination  of  antimony  and  mercury 
would  prove  such.  But  independent  of  this^ 
that  the  inflammatory  disposition,  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  Small  Pox,  was  to  be  controlled  by 
bleeding,  aperients,  and  fomentations ;  by  demulr 
cent,  acid,  and  nitrous  drinks ;  by  mild  antimo- 
nial,  saline,  and  diuretic  medicines ;  and  by  ^ 
slender  diet :    all*  wbieh  .  condtit^ute^  what  be 

p  4 
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termed  the  antiphlogistic  regimen.  Cold  air  was 
to  be  admitted  for  breathing ;  but  the  body  was 
to  be  kept  well  covered  and  perspirable. 

Boerhaave  having  perceived,  that  by  this 
treatment  simple  inflammation  was  sometimes 
dispersed,  and  suppuration  entirely  prevented ; 
he  concluded  that  the  progress  of  the  Small  Pox 
might  also  be  interrupted  with  safety  j  and 
the  disease  might  sometimes  be  put  a  stop  to, 
without  the  formation  of  a  single  pusfule. 

In  the  second  stage,  when  the  symptoms  be- 
came violent,  and  the  eruption  tended  to  con- 
fluency,  then  every  precaution  was  to  be  used  to 
moderate  the  suppuration,  and  to  withdraw  it 
from  the  head.  With  these  designs,  in  addition 
to  the  former  rem^edies,  the  feet  were  to  be 
bathed  in  hot  water,  and  fomentations  and 
blisters  to  be  applied  to  the  lower  extremities. 
At  the  same  time  cold  pure  air  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  patient's  chamber,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  to  be  warmly  covered. 
Opiates  also  were  recommended  to  be  given  at 
night. 

Wlien  the  eruption  was  at  the  height,  and  the 
pustules  are  bursting  or  discharging,  there  is 
usually  an  augmentation  of  fever,  and  other 
alarming  symptoms ;  this  he  considered  as  the 
third  stage.  To  account  for  which,  Boerhaave 
fell  into  the  ancient  error,   and  framed  a  new 
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hypothesis,  that  this  exacerbation  was  owing  to 
an  absorption  of  pus  by  the  veins. 

To  remedy  which  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
pus  ought  to  be  evacuated  externally,  and  every 
care  taken  to  prevent  its  being  thrown  inwards; 
fomentations  were  therefore  to  be  applied  to  the 
skin,  and  the  mouth  and  throat  to  be  washed 
frequently  with  gargles.  The  antiphlogistic 
regimen  was  then  to  be  entirely  discontinued  j 
instead  of  which  he  advised  cordial,  aperient, 
antiputrescent,  and  opiate  medicines ;  and  the 
diet  to  consist  of  broth  or  soup,  with  salt  and 
acids ;  wine  also  was  to  be  administered. 

The  whole  of  this  plan  was  made  to  corres^ 
pond  with  Boerhaave's  general  doctrine  of  in- 
flammation :  those  instructions  which  were 
founded  upon  hypothetical  reasoning,  were 
necessarily  erroneous,  particularly  the  hot  fo- 
mentations and  coverings  to  the  body ;  but  the 
exhibition  of  aperients  at  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  and  the  changing  the  antiphlogistic  for 
a  cordial  regimen,  towards  the  •  conclusion  of 
the  confluent  Small  Pox,  were  essential  im* 
provements  of  Sydenham's  practice. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF   INOCULATION,    AND  THE  OPPO- 

SITION   IT   ENCOUNTERED. 

THE  plans  to  mitigate  the  Small  Pox,  which 
have  hitherto  been  shewn,  were  devised 
by  physicians.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  there  was  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  a  discovery  to 
which  the  Faculty  can  lay  no  claim ;  and  as  it 
was  brought  to  England  from  Constantinople,  it 
was  at  first  named  the  Byzantine  operation,  al- 
though certainly  not  invented  there. 

According  to  medical  authorities  in  China, 
the  custom  of  sowing  the  Small  Pox,  which  is 
in  some  degree  analogous  to  inoculation,  had 
been  long  in  use.  Father  D^Entrecolles  *  was 
of  opinioii  that  it  was  introduced  about  the  six- 
teenth century;  but  other  Missionaries  t  assure 


*  Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curieuses  ecrites  par  des  Missionaries. 
Paris,  1 78 1,  torn,  xviii.  p.  353.  torn.  xxi. 

f  Memoiret  concernant  L'Histoire,  les  Sciences,  &c.  des 
Chinois,  par  les  Missionaries  de  Pekin.    Tom.  iv.  p.  392. 
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US,  that  the  practice  was  invented  in  the  tenth  j 
and  there  is  a  tradition  that  it  began  as  early  as 
the  dynasty  of  Song,  which  was  in  the  year  of 
Christ  590. 

These  different  dates  perhaps  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  from  the  practice  having  been  long 
kept  secret ;  and  it  appears  neither  to  have  been 
very  general,  nor  much  approved  of  in  China. 

No  account  is  handed  down  of  the  origin  df 
this  custom  j  but  the  reverence  in  which  agrii 
culture  is  held  by  the  Chinese,  may  have  sugi 
gested  the  name,  and  the  usual  manner  of  per- 
forming the  operation.  For  they  took  a  few 
dried  Small  Pox  crusts,  as  if  they  were  seeds, 
and  planted  them  in  the  nose.  A  bit  of  musk  wa* 
added,  in  order  to  correct  the  virulence  of  the 
poison,  and  perhaps  to  perfume  the  crusts ;  and 
the  whole  was  wrapt  in  a  Little  cotton,  to  prevent 
its  dropping  out  of  the  nostril. 
.  The  crusts  employed  were  always  taken  from 
a  healthy  person,  who  had  had  the  Small  Foac 
favourably ;  and,  with  the  vain  hope  erf'  miti- 
gating their  acrimony,  they  were  sometimes  kept 
in  close  jars  for  years,  and  at  other  timesj  were 
fumigated  with  salutary  plants.  Some  physicians 
beat  the  crusts  into  powder,  and  advised  their 
patients  to  take  a  pinch  of  this  snuff;  and  when 
they  could  not  prevail  upon  them,  they  mixed  it 
with  water  into  a  paste,  and  aj^lied  it  in  that 
form. 
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These  practices,  however  ancient,  and  the 
consequent  treatment,  which  is  not  worth  re- 
lating, are  proofs  that  knowledge  is  not  to  be 
attained  by  time  alone. 

In  Hindostan,  *  if  tradition  may  be  relied 
upon,  inoculation  itself  has  been  practised  from 
remote  antiquity.  This  practice  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  particular  tribe  of  Bramins,  who 
were  delegated  from  various  religious  colleges, 
and  who  travelled  through  the  provinces  for 
that  purpose.  The  natives  were  strictly  en- 
joined to  abstain  during  a  month,  preparatory 
to  the  operation,  from  milk  and  butter;  and 
when  the  Arabians  and  Portuguese  appeared  in 
that  country,  they  were  prohibited  from  taking 
animal  food  also. 

Men  were  commonly  inoculated  on  the  arm, 
but  the  girls  not  liking  to  have  their  arms  dis- 
figured, chose  that  it  should  be  done  low  on  the 
shoulders.  But  whatever  part  was  fixed  upon, 
was  well  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  which 
afterwards  became  a  perquisite  of  the  Bramin; 
he  then  made  a  few  shght  scratches  on  the  skin, 
with  a  sharp  instrument,  and  took  a  little  bit  of 


*  Essai  i);^log^rque  sur  la  Methode  de  communiquer  la 
petite  verole  par  inoculation.     M.  Chais. 

An  Account  of  the  manner  of  Inoculating  in  the  East  Indies, 
by  J.  Z.  Holwell,  F.IL8.    London,  1767. 
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cottx)n,  which  had  been  soaked  the  preceding 
year  in  variolous  matter,  moistened  it  with  a  drop 
or  two  of  the  holy  water  of  the  Ganges,  and 
bound  it  upon  the  punctures.  During  the 
whole  of  this  ceremony,  the  Bramin  always  pre- 
served a  solemn  countenance,  and  recited  the 
prayers  appointed  in  the  Attharva  Veda,  to 
propitiate  the  Goddess  who  superintends  the 
Small  Pox. 

The  Bramin  then  gave  his  instructions  which 
were  religiously  observed.  In  six  hours  the  ban- 
dage was  to  be  taken  off,  and  the  pledget  to  be 
allowed  to  drop  spontaneously.  Early  next  morn- 
ing cold  water  was  to  be  poured  upon  the  pa- 
tient's head  and  shoulders,  and  this  was  to  be 
repeated  until  the  fever  came  on.  The  ablution 
was  then  to  be  omitted ;  but  as  soon  as  the  erup- 
tion appeared,  it  was  to  be  resumed,  and  perse- 
vered in  every  morning  and  evening,  till  the 
crusts  should  fall  off.  Whenever  the  pustules 
should  begin  to  change  their  colour  they  were 
all  to  be  opened  with  a  fine  pointed  thorn. 

Confinement  to  the  house  was  absolutely  for- 
bidden ;  the  inoculated  were  to  be  freely  exposed 
to  every  air  that  blew ;  but  when  the  fever  was 
upon  them,  they  were  sometimes  permitted  to  lie 
on  a  mat  at  the  door. 

Their  regimen  was  to  consist  of  the  most  re- 
frigerating productions  of  the  climate  ;  as  plan- 
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tains,  water  melons,  thin  gmd  made  of  lice,  or 
,|>oppy  seeds,  cold  water,  and  rice.  » 

I  A  small  present  was  made  to  the  Bramin,  who 
.always  laid  an  injunction  on  the  family  to  make 
ja  thanksgiving  offering  to  the  Goddess  upon  their 
recovery. 

It  is  curious  to  consider  how  a  treatment  so 
^admirable,  and  so  superior  to  those  which  Ara- 
bian and  European  learning  had  laboriously  con- 
jftructed,  should  have  been  found  out  by  these 
simple  and  superstitious  Bramins. 

And  although  it  is  never  admissible  to  frame 
.suppositions  in  order  to  explain  the  operations 
of  Nature,  yet,  in  the  absence  of  facts,  we  may 
advance  conjectures  on  human  inventions  j  be- 
-cause  one  man  may  be  capable  of  penetrating 
the  motives  which  influenced  another. 

It  could  not  long  escape  observation,  that  the 
Small  Pox  was  infectious  ;  and  that  in  some  sea- 
sons this  infection  was  most  destructive,  and  in 
others  very  mild.  A  plain  man  whose  head  was 
not  perplexed  with  abstruse  theories,  might 
think  that  possibly  a  mild  Small  Box  coidd  be 
excited  by  matter  taken  from  a  favorable  case; 
axkd  that  it  was  advisable  to  anticipate  the  evil 
in  a  healthy  season,  rather  than  risk  the  being 
seized  afterwards  with  a  malignant  species  of 
Small  Pox. 

Should  he  detetmlne  to  make  the  trialj  it 
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might  also  occur  to  employ  such  a  regimeo  as 
had  been  found  useful  in  other  fevers,  and 
which  was  most  grateful  to  the  sick. 

Cooling  fruits  and  drinks,  streams  of  cold 
water,  and  currents  of  air,  are  delightful  in 
.  India ;  and  experience  would  confirm  what  Na- 
ture suggested.  A  Bramin  also  would  find  it 
easy  and  profitable  to  make  a  superstitious  peo- 
ple believe,  that  the  whole  benefit  proceeded 
from  their  influence  with  any  Idol  they  selected. 
But  the  strict  regimen,  and  the  regulated  cold 
bathing  which  they  enforced,  render  their  faith 
in  the  Idol  problematical. 

It  appears  from  a  number  of  travellers*,  that 
inoculation  was  long  practiced  in  Persia,  Armenii^ 
Georgia,  and  Greece,  without  its  being  known 
where  it  originated.  But  in  the  opinion  of  many^ 
especially  of  a  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  it  be- 
gan in  the  desarts  of  Arabia ;  where  neither  phy- 
sicians nor  priests  officiated  ;  the  practice  being 
monopolised  by  old  women.  Nor  is  this  inex- 
plicable, t 

If   a  mother  whose   children   had   been  afl 


*  Shaw's  Travels  into  Barbary  and  the  Levmt.  Seheucli- 
zer's  Account  of  the  Success  of  Inoculating  in  Great  Britain. 
Memoire  sur  Inoculation  par  M.  De  la  Condamine. 

f  Philos.  Trans,  vol.  Ivi.  p.  140.  Medical  Obaervat.  and  In- 
quir.  vol.  i.  p.  227. 
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swept  off  by  a  malignant  kind  of  Small  Fox, 
should  afterwards  bear  another  child ;  with  the 
hope  of*  preserving  it  from  a  similar  fate,  she 
might  be  tempted  to  infect  it  from  the  child 
of  a  friend  who  had  caught  a  mild  disease  : 
and  a  needle  was  a  natural  instrument  for  a 
woman  to  use,  * 

The  operation  was  variously  performed,  and 
on  different  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  several 
countries  where  it  was  introduced  :  but  it  al- 
ways  consisted  in  scratching  or  puncturing  the 
skin,  and  inserting  into  the  wound  variolous 
matter.  The  Circassians  t  to  make  sure  work 
employed  three  needles  tied  together,  and 
pricked  the  body  in  five  different  places,  in- 
serting matter  in  them  all. 

This  operation,  however  performed,  was  in  all 
these  last  named  countries   called   buying  the 


*  Dr.  Terry  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane*  MSS.  British  Museum, 
Ayscough's  Catal.  No.  4063.  Woodville's  History  of  Small 
Pox.  De  la  Motraye's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  75.  Desor  de 
1*  Arabic,  p.  75.  Niebuhr. 

t  De  la  Motraye's  Travels.  Medic.  Obser.  and  Inquif.  vol. 
i.  p.  227.  Method  of  Success  in  New  Englaad.  D.  Neal  His- 
toria  insitionis  Variolarum  in  Succia.  Schuttz's  Account  of 
Inoculation.  Ephem.  German.  An.  ii.  A.  D.  1671.  Ob.  165. 
Philosoph.  Transact,  for  the  year  1722.  Dr.  Jurin's  Letter  to 
Caleb  Cotesworth,  giving  an  account  of  the  Success  of  Inocu- 
lation in  1723.    Histor.  of  Inoculat.  by  Woodville* 
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Small  Pox:  which  proceeded  from  the  cere* 
mony  in  use  of  one  child  carrying  to  the  other 
a  few  dates,  raisins,  or  sugar  plums,  the  pre- 
tended price  of  the  matter.  This  was  probably 
an  artifice  to  amuse  the  children,  and  to  recoo- 
cile  them  to  the  operation  :  and  so  popular  was 
this  custom,  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  .the 
practice  denominated  buying  the  Small  Pox,  hsul 
obscurely  spread  among  the  common  peopl^ 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  Tripoli,  Tunis^ 
Algiers,  and  as  far  as  Senegal. 

It  also  had  passed  over  into  Italy,  France^ 
Germany,  Sweden,  and  Denmark ;  and  had  even 
reached  South  Wales.  For  in  all  those  coymi^ 
tries  inoculation  was  practised  by  the  peas£u:\ts^-* 
and  universally  termed  buying  the  Smalji  iPpx^: 
which  marked  its  eastern  origin.  '!  I  n£ 

In  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  old  *  Highlai^^: 
women  frequently  infected  children  by  puttings 
thiem  to  bed  with  a  healthy  child  who  had  the: 
Small  Pox  favourably  j  or  on  other  occasions 
tied  around  the  children's  wrists,  worsted  threads 
soaked  with  variolous  "matter.  And  if  there  were 
txiy  pimples  accidentally  upon  their  hands,  which 
in  former  times  was  not  unusual  in  the  High- 


*  Inoculation  in  Scotland,  by  jDr.  Monrx).^ 
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lands,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  making 
a  scratch  with  a  lancet  to  secure  infection. 

It  is  certainly  singular  that  all  these  methods 
of  communicating  the  Small  Pox  should  have 
been  in  use  in  so  many  countries,  yet  have  re- 
mained unknown  to  the  medical  profession.  The 
variety  of  modes  of  operating  affords  a  presump* 
tion  that  the  practice  had  not  one  common  origin. 
The  inventors  indeed  had  little  merit  j  since  no 
satisfactory  reason  has  yet  been  discovered,  for 
the  inoculated  disease  being  milder  than  the 
casual. 

About  the  year  1703,  the  rumor  of  the  great 
success  of  this  operation  at  Constantinople  at« 
tracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Emanuel  Timoni,  a 
Greek,  who  had  studied  and  graduated  at  Oxford 
and  P^dua.  Afler  which  he  settled  in  Constan- 
tinople, his  native  city ;  and  being  struck  with  this 
mode  of  preventing  the  dangers  of  Small  Pox, 
he  wrote  in  the  year  1 7 1 3  an  account  of  the 
discovery  to  his  English  correspondent.  Dr. 
Woodward;  which  in  the  following  year  was 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.* 

About  the  same  time  the  Venetian  Government 
had  appointed  Signor  Pylarini,  a  physician,  to 
be  their  consul   at   Smyrna;    who  having  also 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1714*  1716. 


learnt  the  Turkish  practice,  published  *  an  ac- 
count of  it  at  Venice  in  the  year  1715.  Tim 
also  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions: 
and  these  foreign  accounts  were  confirmed  by 
Mr,  Kennedy,  an  English  surgeon,  who  had  tra- 
velled into  Turkey :  the  operation  was  named 
by  him  t  Engrafting  the  Small  Pox. 

Notwithstanding  the  warm  recommendation 
of  these  three  respectable  medical  gentlemen ; 
who,  &ovc\  Turkish  testimonials,  greatly  exagge- 
rated the  advantages  of  inoculation;  no  Englnh- 
man  ever  thought  of  trying  it.  But  soon 
afterwards,  it  accidentally  happened  that  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  then  blooming  in 
beauty,  travelled  into  Turkey,  with  her  Ims- 
band,  the  ambassador  to  the  Ottoman  Court,  in 
her  train.  His  dispatches  continue  secret}  but 
the  lively  correspondence  of  this  embassadrfeissy 
was  blazoned  through ,  Europe  J.  In  one:  ^ 
those  celebrated  Letters  dated  &om  Adrianople^ 
1717,  she  imeintions  that  there  were  in  that 
city  a  set  of  old  women,  who  every  autumn  en- 
grafted children  with  the  Small  Pox :  that^the 


*  Nova  et  tuta  variolas  excitandi  per  Transplantationem  mip- 
thodus.    Jacob  Pylarini,  Venet.  17 15. 

f  An  Essay  on  External  RemecHes,  8cc,  by  P.  Kennedy, 
Chirurg.-Med.  Lond.  1715. 

X  Letters  of  Lady  M — — y  W-— y  M.  ■     e.  Let- 

ter xxxi.  April  ist,  1717. 
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children  continued  to  play  about  till  the  fever 
arose ;  which  was  so  slight,  that  they  ^^ere 
hardly  made  ill  by  it;  and  there  was  no  example 
of  any  one  dying.  She  therefore  was  resolved 
to  have  her  own  son  engrafted,  and  she  ex- 
pressed a  patriotic  resolution  of  bringing  this 
most  useful  invention  to  England.  She  would 
even  have  explained  it  to  some  physician,  if 
she  had  known  any  one  of  them  that  had  virtue 
enough  to  destroy  so  considerable  a  branch  of 
their  revenue  for  the  good  of  mankind.  The 
event  shewed,  that  though  this  brilliant  lady 
under-rated  the  morals  of  physicians,  she  did 
not  overrate  her  own  influence  in  leading  the 
fashion:  for  she  actually  effected  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  practice  of  Sm^  Pox  all  over 
Europe. 

The  eiigraftment  of  her  son  having  succeed-^ 
ed;  after  Lady  M.  Wortley  M.  returned  to 
Ix>ndon,  in  1722,  she  sent  for  Mr.  Maitland*, 
her  surgeon,  who  had  attended  the  boy  at  Con- 
stantinople;  and  desired  him  to  engraft   her 

daughter  with  Small  Pox.  - 

* 

He  solicited  a  delay,  on  account  of  the  wea- 


*  Mr.  Maitland's  Account  of  inoculating  the  Small  Poi;^ 
1723.  History  of  Inoculation,  Woodville.  Essay  on  the 
Small  Fox,  by  Dr.  Douglas. 
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ther,  and  entreated  that  two  physicians  should 
be  consulted.  These  requests  were  refused,  yet 
he  obeyed  her  Ladyship's  injunctions :  but 
when  the  fever  commenced,  an  old  family  apo- 
thecary and  three  physicians  were  permitted  to 
witness  the  process.  As  the  success  was  com- 
plete, Dr,  Keith,  one  of  the  above  physicians, 
was  tempted  to  request  Mr.  Maitland  to  engraft 
his  child  also,  which  likewise  succeeded ;  •  and 
these  cases  were  rumoured  through  the  town. 

The  profession  still  remained  in  suspense,  and 
caution  prevented  the  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ment. 

As,  however,  females  are  often  bold  in  the  prac- 
tice of  physic,  Caroline  Princess  of  Wales  *  was 
desirous  of  having  her  children  innoculated:  she 
was  the  more  inclined,  as  one  of  iier  daughters, 
the  Princess  Arine,  had  nearly  lost  her  life  by 
the  Small  Pox.  But  not  venturing  to  rely  solely 
upon  the  medical  skill  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague,  Her  Royal  Highness  obtained  from 
George  the  First,  that  six  condemned  felons 
should  be  pardoned,  for  the  good  of  the  public, 
on  condition  of  their  submitting  to  be  inocu- 
lated. 

Neither  the  legality  nor  the  morality  of  this 
unprecedented  act  were  questioned,   and  still 

*  PhilosopJIuc.  Transact,  vol.  xlix. 
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less  did  the  criminals  demur ;  but  an  unlooked- 
for  obstacle  occurred ;  the  surgeon  refused  to 
perform  the  operation.  For  notwithstanding 
his  former  success^  he  dreaded  a  failure ;  and 
of  being  stigmatised  for  doing  the  work  of  the 
executioner. 

.In  this  dilemma,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  CoUrt 
physician,  applied  to  Dr.  Terry,  who  had  prac- 
tised physic  in  Constantinople :  and  he  wrote  in 
reply  the  following  letter. 


Most  worthy  Sir, 

Since  my  writing  to  you,  upon  reflection, 
**  I  imagined  I  had  made  some  memoranda  of 
".the  information  I  had  received,  which,  in 
«*  looking  for,  I  found  to  be  so ;  desirous  of 
V  giving  you  an  account  with  as  much  exactness 
•*  as  I  may,  believing  you  would  not  receive  it 
".  amiss,  I  send  them  transcribed  as  I  then 
"  wrote  tiienu 

.  **  In  the  year  1 706  the  Small  Pox  were  very 
muchamong^the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople, 
Pera,.  and  Galata  *,  and  fatal  to  the  greatest 
part,  which  created  terrible  apprehensions 
"  in  such  as  were  liable  to  them.  A  Greek 
"  woman,  native  of  the  Morea,  introduced  an 
**  expedient    which    was  the    preservation   of 

*  **  Names  of  suburbs  inhabited  chiefly  by  Christians." 
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many.    She  made  a  small  incision  under  the 
skin,  in  several  parts  of  the  body,  fit  to  re- 
ceive the  dry  crust  of  a  pustule,  taken  from  a 
person  in  a  state  of  recovery,  to  the  number 
of  eight  or  so.     In  a  short  time  the  patient 
would  feel  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  which 
were  always  favourable.     And  in  4000  which 
had  experienced  it,  not  one  miscarried. 
"  I  have  been  informed  of  another  manner  of 
"  effecting  it.     They  *  prick  the  skin  in  three 
or  four  places,  about  the  circumference  of  a 
shilling,    and  rub  it  with  the  humour  ta- 
**  ken  from  some  digested  pustules.      In  the 
•*  course  of  the  disease,  these  places  are  much 
•*  inflamed,  ulcerate,  and  discharge  a  quantity 
"  of  matter,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are 
"  little  affected. 

"  From  an  authentic  person,  the  Patriarch,  I 
"  am  informed,  that  this  custom  was  originally, 
"  and  has  been  long  in  use  among  the  Arabs 
*<  of  the  desart.  When  a  child  is  ill,  and 
"  the  pustules  begin  to  suppurate,  they  bring 
"  their  other  children  together,  and  prick. the 
"  skin  with  fine  needles  to  make  it  bleed,  the 
space  of  a  silver  two-pence ;  and  rub  the 
matter  upon  it,  that  it  may  penetrate.     This 


*  "  This  method  was  used  with  the  two  persons  I  mendoned 
**  to  have  seen  in  Constantinople." 
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"  they  do  in  four  or  five  parts  of  the  body  in- 
**  differently,  which  occasions  in  a  few  days  the 
"  fever  and  eruption.     I  am,  Sir,  &c,  &c. 

"  E.  TERRY.  * 
"  Enfield^  2d  Aug.^^ 

The  perusal  of  this  letter  quieted  Mr.  Mait- 
land's  scruples,  and  he  consented  to  inflict  upon 
the  convicts  in  the  cells  of  Newgate  the  miti- 
gated  punishment  of  inoculation.    When 
'    Five  of  the  felons  contracted  the  Small  Pox 
fevourably:    the  sixth,    who  concealed  having 
previously  had  the  Small Bok,*  was  not  infected; 
but  all  escaped  hanging.      A  seventh  criminal 
was  likewise  pardoned,    on  the  easy  terms  of 
having  a  few  Small  Pox  crusts  put  up  her  nos- 
trils,   according  to  the  Chinese  mode,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Mead,  and  only  a  sore  nose 
was  the  consequence. 

This  success  encouraged  Mr.  Maitland  to 
inoculate  some  others ;  by  the  event  of  which  it 
appeared,  that  the  inoculated  Small  Pox  was 
sometimes  severe ;  and  he  was  amazed  to  find, 
that  the  artificial  disease  was  as  infectious  as 
the  casual.  This  was  a  circumstance  totally 
unexpected,    and  it  ought  to  have  induced  the 


*  Ayscough's   Catalogue,    British  Museum,     No.  4063. 
Original  letters  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 
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profession  to  pause  e'er  they  pl-oceeded ;  or  at 
least  to  have  prompted  them  never  to  inocu* 
late  without  adequate  measures  being  adopted 
to  pfevent  the  infection  spreading  to  others. 
The  neglect  of  this  easy  precaution,  has  occar 
sioned  the  loss  of  millions  of  lives. 

Mr.  Maitland*s  publication  was  immediately 
followed  by  an  account  *  of  forty  persons  having 
been  successfully  inoculated  by  Dr.  Nettleton, 
at   Halifax,    in   Yorkshire.        This    physician, 
unfortunately,  was  imbued  with  the  old  notion  of 
humours;  and  he  attributed  much  of  his  success 
to  his  peculiar    method  of  operating.     Instead 
of  small  punctures,  he  made  an  incision  through 
the  skin ;  near  an  inch  in  length,  in  one  arms, 
and  in  the  opposite  leg :  bits  of  cotton,  charged 
with  variolous  pus,  were  then  introduced  into 
the  wounds,  and  confined  by  plasters  and  rollers. 
The  Doctor  boasted  of  procuring  by  those  means 
a  plentiful  discharge :  he   in  fact  excited  two 
foul  ulcers,   which   were  considered   of  great 
utility ;    and   obviated  a  theoretical  objection  ' 
which   had    been   made    to    inoculation,   that 
the  peccant  matter  was  not   sufficiently   eva- 
cuated.    This    plan    was    adopted    generally. 


*  An  account  of  the  success  of  inoculating  the  Small  Pox ; 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Whitakcr,  by  Dr.  Nettleton.  Halifax, 
April  3d,  1722. 
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and  even  Mn  Maitland  was  at  last  driven  from 
the  Byzantine  method  of  making  jsUght  punc- 
tures, to  this  more  cruel  and  mischievous  opera- 
tion. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  was  no^^  eager  to  be- 
gin, and  too  impatient  to  wait  for  voluntary 
proofs  of  the  safety  of  inoculation.  Orders  *  were 
therefore  given,  that  it  should  be  tried  on  the 
charity  children  of  St.  James's  parish.  The  ex- 
periment was  accordingly  made  upon  eleven  of 
them,  who  all  did  well. 

The  Princess  being  now  resolved  to  have 
her  daughters  inoculated,  consulted  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  on  the  propriety  of  the  measure  j  who 
prudently  answered,  that  in  the  several  es- 
says which  had  been  made,  inoculation  did 
iseem  a  method  of  securing  people  from  the 
great  dangers  attending  Small  Pox;  but  not 
heing  certain  of  the  consequences  that  might 
ensue,  he  could  not  advise  making  trials  upon 
persons  of  such  importance  to  the  public.  The 
Princess  then  asked  slily,  "If  he.  would  dis- 
<*  suade  her  from  it  ?"  But  Sir  Hans  warily 
answered,  **  that  he  would  not,  as  it  was  likely 
"  to  be  of  advantage.*'  "  Then,"  rejoined  the 
Princess,  "  I  am  resolved  it  shall  be  done." 


*  Philo8.  Transactions,  voL  xlix.  p.  516.      Historical  Re- 
gister^  for  the  year  1722. 


Sir  Hans  was  commanded  to  watt  upon 
the  King;  but  as  he  was  determined  to  give 
no  advice,  he  represented  to  His  Jdajestyt 
<<  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  certain,  but  that 
'<  on  raising  such  a  commotion  in  the  blood 
**  there  might  happen  dangerous  accidents  not 
"  foreseen/*  <*  Why/'  said  the  Kingj  "  these 
might  happen  from  taking  physic  in  any  other 
distemper.'^  ■  Sir  Hans  admitted  the  justness 
of  the  royal  argument,  and  was  content,  to  be 
refuted  on  a  medical  point  by  '  His  ,  Majesty. 
The  physician  having  thus  secured  himself  from 
all  responsibility,  the  Sid^eant*surgeon,  Amyandt 
inoculated  the  two  Princesses,  Amelia  and 
Carolina;  and  the  Small  Pox  proved  of  a  benign 
sort. 

This  example  had  some  effect,  and  the  practice 
spread ;  when  it  soon  appeared,  that  the  favour- 
able reports  from  Constantinople  were  exaggera* 
tions :  for  it  was  found,  upon  trial,  that  the  ino- 
culated Small  Pox  was  occasionaUy  severe,  and 
sometimes  fatal.  In  the  first  eight  years,  only  845 
persons  were  inoculated  in  England,  seventeen  of 
whom  died,  among  others  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  This  amounted  to  one 
death  in  fifly  inoculations.     But  in  Boston  *  in 


*  An  historical  Account  of  the  Small  Pox  Inoculation  ia 
New  England,  &c.  by  Z.  BoylstOD)  1726. 
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New  England,  the  incipient  trials  were  even  less 
successful  *:  for  one  case,  out  of  forty-five  of  the 
inoculated,  proved  fatal.  The  deaths  which 
occurred,  together  with  some  misrepresentations 
wliich  were  published  in  that  city,  raised  such 
a  clamour  against  inoculation,  that  it  was  for 
some  time  prohibited  there  by  the  civil  power. 

Although  these  failures  were  partly  attributed 
to  causes  independent  of  Small  Pox,  they  were 
a  great  disappointment :  yet  as  they  were  still 
much  fewer  than  the  deaths  from  casual  Small 
Pox,  the  practice  was  persevered  in,  though 
not  without  a  very  furious  opposition. 


*  An  Account  of  the  Success  of  inoculating  Small  Pox  in 
1721,  1722,  and  1723.  1725.  and  a  Letter  to  Caleb  Cottes- 
worth,  by  James  Jurin,  M.  D.  Woodville's  History  of 
Inoculation. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

INOCULATION  OPPOSED,  AND  ADVANCES  J^LOWLT* 
ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  SMALL  POX. 

f 

A  LTHOUGH  medical  men  often  err,  per- 
-^^  haps  it  is  most  advisable  to  leave  me- 
dical points  to  be  decided  by  them ;  because 
the  wrong  paths  being  innumerable,  other  per- 
sons could  never  hit  the  right  one*.  Yet  some 
zealous  churchmen,  conceiving  that  Inciculation 
was  repugnant  to  religion,  thought  it  their  duty 
to  interfere  ;  on  which  the  sparks  of  controver- 
sial animosity,  which  had  before  been  kindledt 
were  instantly  blown  up  into  a  flame. 

They  wrote  and  preached  '*,  that  Inoculation 
was  a  daring  attempt  to  interrupt  the  eternal 
decrees  of  Providence  ;  no  man  having  a  right 
to  inflict  a  disease  upon  himself,  or  to  assent  to 
this   being  done  by  another:   for  should  he. 


*  The  new  Practice  of  Inoculation  considered,  and  an 
humble  application  to  Parliament  for  the.  regulation  of  that 
dangperoui  experipient*  London,  17.2  2* 
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by  this  means,  be  hurried  prematurely  out  of 
the  world,  he  would  be  absolutely  guilty  of 
suicide.  But  when  this  was  done  upon  infants 
who  could  give  no  assent,  and  who  knew  not 
the  danger  they  were  exposed  to,  if  death  en- 
sued, the  perpetrators  had  committed  infanti- 
cide, and  the  fathers  and  mothers  were  all 
involved  in  guilt,  and  consigned  to  remorse. 

.  Besides  these  charges,  a  pious  clergman  *  de- 
nounced from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Andrew's  church, 
Holbom,  that  all  who  infused  the  venemous 
variolous  ferment  into  the  blood,  were  hellish 
sorcerers:;  for  Inoculation  was  the  diabolical 
inventdoti  of  Satan,  who  smote  with  boils,  from 
the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the  crow»  erf  his  head, 
the  upright  arid  patient -Jobk  But  even  this 
wa&  exceeded  by  one  of  the  Rectors  of  Canter* 
bury  t, .  who,  ifi  a  vehement  sermon,  denounced 
with  pioQs  horror,  Irioculati6n  as  the  ofispritig 
of  Atheism! 

These  dreadful  anethem&s  were  opposed  by 


*  A  sennoo  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Massey,  against  the  dangerous 
•nd  sinful  practice  of  Inoculation,  July  Sth,  1722. 

f  A  discourse  against  inoculating  the  Small  Pox,  with  a 
parallel  between  the  Scripture  notion  of  Divine  Resignation, 
and  the  modern  practice  of  Inocidation,  1751* 
'■  Inoculation  an  indefensible  practice,  by  the  Rev.  Theodore 
de  la  Faye,  RectOf  of  St:  Miklitd's  and  All  Saints,  Canter- 
bury, 1753.    A  Vindication  ott  Sermon,  kc.  by  D.  la  Pliye. 
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some  enlightened  ecclesiastics^  who  were  highly 
considered  by  the  country. 

Dr.  Maddox,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Dr. 
Doddridge,  and  other  learned  and  sensible 
clergymen,  being  convinced  by  medical  calcu^ 
lations  and  arguments,  that  Inoculation  ultiU 
mately  tended  to  the  preservation  of  human 
life ;  they  maintained,  that  this  operation  was 
not  only  void  of  sin,  but  that  it  was  the  boundeii 
duty  of  Christians  to  encourage  it  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power  *.  Their  arguments  being  sup* 
ported  by  scriptural  citations,  influenced  some 
persons,  and  their  authority  had  weight  with 
others;  but  the  mass  of  the  population  were 
unmoved ;  and  many  to  this  day  remain  in  the 
unalterable  belief,  that  whether  Inoculation 
kills  or  saves,  it  is  sinful.  Besides,  the  latter 
class  of  clergymen  laboured  under  a  great  dis* 
advantage  :  for  they  exhorted  the  peojdie  to  the 
performance  of  an  act,  by  which  they  were  to 
suffer  an  immediate  inconvenience,  expence^ 
and  danger ;  whereas  their  antagonists  advised 


♦  Sermon  by  Dr.  Maddox,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  for  t]i^ 
benefit  of  the  Small  Pox  Hospital,  1752.  See  Woodvillo'f 
History,  p.  239.  —  The  case  of  receiving  the  Sm^U  Poxl^j 
Inoculation,  impartially  considered,  and  especially  in  a  idi- 
gious  view,  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  David,  pf  Harborough^ 
and  published  by  P.  Doddridge,  D.  D.  1750.  f 
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them  simply  to  do  nothing.     The  latter  counsel 
was  much  the  easiest  to  follow. 

The  medical  opponents  of  Inoculation  were 
more  reasonable,  than  its  theological  enemies ; 
though  some  of  them  were  defective  in  candor 
and  liberality.  For  *  they  misrepresented  and 
falsified  cases ;  cavilled  at  authentic  statements  $ 
denied  that  the  inoculated  had  caught  the  Small 
Pox,  or  that  inoculation  prevented  the  real  Small 
Pox  recurring :  and  asserted  that  it  had  fre- 
quently caused  a  variety  of  eruptions,  bad  hu- 
mours and  death.  To  contrast  with  these  disas- 
ters, they  gave  most  flattering  accounts  of  their 
own  distinguished  success  in  treating  the:  casual 
Small  Pox. 

These  dishonest  arts  were  repeatedly  exposed, 
yet  they  still  made  an  impression  upon  the 
public. 

But  there  were  many  respectable  t  physicians 


*  Reasons  against  the  practice  of  Inoculating  the  Small 
Pox,  by  L.  Sparham,  Surgeon.  A  Short  and  Plain  Account 
of  Inoculation,  &c.  by  Isaac  Massey.  Historical  Essay  on 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Small  Pox,  by  Dr.  Clinch.  Vide 
Woodville's  History,  p.  132  to  144.  An  Answer  to  a  Pam- 
phlet, entitled  Reasons  why  the  Practice  of  Inocftlation,  &c. 
hf  Mart.  Warren,  M.  D. 

'  f  Letter  shewing  the  Danger  and  Uncertainty  of  Inocu- 
latiBg  the  Small  Pox,  by  Dr.  WagstafPe.  Reasons  against  the 
Inoculation,  &c.  -by  Mr.'  Nbrgrave.  Treatise  on  the  Small 
P0X9  by  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.     Remarks  on  Dr.  Jurin't 

10 
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who  objected,  from  conviction,  and  considered  it 
safer  to  conform  to  ancient  precepts,  and  to  fel- 
low that  practice  which  had  been  established  ,by 
the  experience  of  ages,  than  rashly  to  plunge 
into  this  eastern  innovation.  As  no  reason  had 
been  advanced  to  shew,  why  the  inoculated 
should  be  milder  than  the  natural  Small  Pox, 
they  disbelieved  the  fact  j  and  recalled  to  the 
remembrance  of  the  public,  that  by  the  first  ac- 
counts from  Constantinople,  inoculation  had  been 
described  as  perfectly  safe  :  but  that  on  trial  by 
the  most  skillful,  the  confluent  Small  Pox  and 
death  had  occurred  in  many  instances.  And 
with  regard  to  the  calculations  which  were  insti* 
tuted  to  prove  the  superior  safety  of  inoculation^ 
that  they  had  been  made  upon  a  false  principle. 
Because  the  patients  for  inoculation  had  been 
selected  confessedly  on  account  of  their  being  ia 
perfect  health;  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
fewer  of  them  would  die^  than  of  those  who 
caught  the  Small  Pox  casually;  as  the  last 
would  include  persons  of  all  ages  and  constituf^ 
tions,  and  many  affected  with  other  indisposi«> 
tions. 

It  was  also  proved  by  a  multitude  of  ancient 

r  ■  ■  -■  .  '      ■     " 

last  yearly  account  of  the  Success  of  Inoculation,  by  M* 
Massey.  Dissertation  concerning  Inoculation,  by  Dr.  W. 
Douglas,  1730.  An  Enquiry  into  the  adrantages  received 
by  the  first  «ight  years  Inoculation.  London,  1731.  A  Practi* 
cal  Essay  on  the  Small  Pox,  by  William  HiDidy,  M.  P.  173;, 


auliiorities^  and  by  several  modern  instances^ 
that  some  individuals  were  liable  to  repeated 
attacks  of  the  Small  Posi.  They  then  dwelt  Upon 
the  extreme  imprudence  of  rushing  into  an  im- 
mediate and  certain  danger,  in  the  precarious 
kope  of  preventii^  one,  that  was  distant  and 
contingent* 

For  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  the 
Small  Pox,  great  numbers  of  persons  escaped 
it  altogether ;  and  how  could  parents  console 
themselves  or  escape  from  remorse,  if  by  of* 
ficiously  contaminating  their  child,  th^  should 
strike  it  with  blindness  or  with  death  ? 

And  lastly  they  refHresented  the  mischief  that 
would  result  to  the  public  from  extending  the 
contagion  of  the  Small  Pox*'.  Dr.  Wagstafie  ex* 
emplified  this  by  a  late  occurrence  in  the  city  of 
Hertford,  wliere,  in  consequence  of  a  few  inocu* 
lations,  the  Small  Pox  had  spread  through  tl» 
t0wn,^  and  occasioned  a  prodigious  mortality. 

Notwithstanding  these  objecttons,  it  soon  ap* 
peared,  that  in  London,  the  most  eminent  of 
the  profession  favoured  inoculation.  Dr.  Jurint 


*  An  Account  of  the  Improved  Method  of  treating  the 
Small  Fur^'try^Dr.'DUrrng,  Nottingham,  1737.  Baker's  Mc- 
lils  of  Inoculation,. &c«  &c.  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Freind,  shewing 
^  Danger  and  Uopertaaity  of  Inoculating  the  Small  Pox,  fay 
W.  Wag^tafie,  M.  D,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Ph^fiidani, 
jui4  Fhpiciaa to  St^  Barthobmew'a.  Hospital,  1733. 
.  f.  Vide]Pr«Jjii99tirvaigRm 


took  the  lead  in  replying  to  the  oppoi^nts  of 
this  practice:  and  being  a  calm  man,  wcitt 
iddlled  in  calculation,  his  writings  were  com* 
posed  with  great  good  sense  and  good  temper^ 
He  drew  his  arguments  chiefly  from  an  accii« 
rate  examination  of  the  London  bills  of  mor- 
tality for  forty-two  years,  and  from  accounts 
collected  from  a  few  large  cities:  and  he  com- 
pared the  numbers  who  died  of  the  Small  Pox 
with  the  general  mortality.  From  all  which 
he  concluded, 

"  That  of  all  the  children  that  are  bom, 
"  there  will  some  time  or  other  die  of  the 
^«  Small  Pox,  one  in  fourteen/*     And,  - 

««  That  of  persons  of  all  ages,  tiBken  ill  of 
•«  the  natural  Small  Pox,  there  wil!  die  of  that 
"  distemper,  one  in  five  or  six/'  Whereas  it 
appeared  that  only  one  in  sixty  of  persons  who 
had  been  inoculated  had  died.  In  a  4»ttbseqti6ttt 
publication,  after  greater  experience,  he  ad* 
mitted  that  one  in  fifty  of  the  inoculated  had 
died. 

These  calculations  proved  that  ail  individAfli 
who  resided  in  London,  or  in  any  large  city 
where  the  SmaU  Pox  prevailed,  had  a  much 
better  chance  of  surviving  that  disease  -by  be- 
ing inoculated ;  but  they  did  not  apply  to  the 
country,  or  to  places  where  the  Small  Pox  was 
infrequent.    And  as  in  the  year  1725,  a  great 
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increase  of  the  mortality  by  Small  Pox  took 
place  in  London ;  Dr.  Jurin  expressed  his  opi- 
nion,  that  this  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  in* 
oculation,  as  the  numbers  who  had  been  inocu- 
lated  in  town  that  year  did  not  exceed  sixty# 

This  was  a  very  inadequate  answer :  a  sin- 
gle person  may  bring  the  Plague  into  a  town, 
or  into  a  nation,  and  be  the  cause  of  the  de« 
struction  of  an  innumerable  multitude. 

The  Small  pox  is  fully  as  infectious  a  disease 
as  the  Plague :  and  sixty  inoculations  were 
more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  the  aug- 
mented mortality,  and  were  probably  the  real 
cause  of  it.  But  neither  Dr.  Jurin,  Dr.  Scheuch- 
xer.  Mead,  nor  any  of  the  distinguished  advo- 
cates for  inoculation  paid  due  attention  to  this 
powerful  objection. 

This  could  not  have  proceeded  entirely  from 
inadvertency,  as  the  argument  was  frequently 
urged  by  their  opponents:  but  perhaps  these 
classical  controvertist^  imitated  the  crafly  coun- 
sel of  Cicero,  who  owned,  when  an  argument 
was  difficult  and  troublesome  to  reply  to,  that 
he  some-  times  passed  it  over.* 

<^  Ut  molesto,  aut  difficili  argumento,  aut  loco 
^*  nonnumquam  omnino  nihil  respondeam:''  this 


^  JDe  Oratore,  lib.  ii;  §  fz.     Vide  the  whole  of  thit  sectioB* 
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might  be  excuseable  in  an  orator  pleading  a 
cause  ;  but  not  in  philosophers,  whose  para- 
mount  duty  is  the  investigation  of  truth. 

More  attention  was  however  paid  at  that  time, 
than  has  been  since,  to  prevent  contagion  spread- 
ing. For  it  was  then  the  practice  to  confine  Small 
Pox  patients  to  their  chamber,  and  they  were 
tended  by  persons  who  had  already  suffered  the 
disease :  and  they  were  recommended  not  to  mix 
with  the  public,  until  it  was  conceived,  that  the 
infection  was  over. 

With  regard  to  the  objection  that  inoculation 
did  not  secure  the  individuals,  with  perfect  cer* 
-tainty,  from  future  attacks  of  the  Small  Pox  j 
this,  which  was  a  very  feeble  argument,  was 
combated  by  an  absolute  fallacy.  For  Mead 
and  several  other  eminent  physicians,  from 
zeal  for  inoculation,  positively  denied  that 
the  true  Small  Pox  ever  occurred  twice.  This 
became  a  prevailing  opinion,  although  contra* 
dieted  by  almost  all  the  old '^writers,  and  by  nu-^ 
merous  authentic  cases  occasionally  published 
by  a  variety  of  medical  authors  in  every  coun-i 
try. 

So  rare  is  candor  among  disputants. 

But  in  spite  of  the  writings  and  recommenda* 
tion  of  many  able  medical  gentlemen,  and  the 
example  of  the  Court,  the  practice  of  ii^ocula^ 
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tioD,  instead  of  becoming  jpofmlar,  declined  to 
such  a  degree,  that  from  the  year  1730  to  1740*, 
it  was  ahnost  disused  in  England. 

Mr.  Maillsmd  went  to  Scotland  in  the  year 
1726 1,  with  the  hope  of  establishing  inoculation 
in  that  country,  and  operated  upon  ten  persons. 
But  one  of  those  patients,  a  gentleman's  bob,  hav- 
ing died,  a  complete  disapprobation  of  all  far^ 
ther  experiments  followed  :  and  inoculation  was 
very  little  practised  in  Scotland  until  towards  the 
year  1753. 

In  Ireland  |,  the  commencement  was  ev^i  less 
auspicious.  Sixteen  persons  were  inoculated  by 
a  surgeon  at  Dublin,  tbree  of  whom  died  in  con- 
sequence. 

Nor  was  Mr.  MaitLmd's  attempt  to  estaUish 
this  new  practice  on  the  Continent  very  success* 
ful.'  He  began  by  inoculating  Prince  Frederic 
at  the  Court  of  Hanover ;  the  disease  proved 
mild,  yet  there  were  few  imitators  for  a  long 
time  in  any  part  of  Germany. 

Thus,  after  much  ink  bdng  shed,  and  a  trial 
being  given,  inoculation  was  in  a  great  measure 

*  A  Practical  Essay  on  tlie  Small  Poi,  by  VlTilliain  Hillary, 
M.D.  2(Led.  1740. 

f  An  Account  of  the  Inoculation  of  9n^  Fox  in  Scotland, 
by  Alexander  Monro,  M.  D. 

X  WoodviHe's  History  of  Inoculation. 
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relinquished  in  Europe ;  and  there  seemed 
little  reason  to  imagine  that  it  would  ever  be 
revived. 

When  in  this  dormant  state,  news  was  brought 
that  multitudes  of  Indians  in  South  America  had 
been  inoculated  with  as  much  success  by  M)me 
Carmelite  friars,  as  the  Asiatics  had  been  by  tiie 
old  Greek  women*  A  physician  and  surgeon 
also  began  in  the  year  1738,  to  inoculate  ki 
South  Carolina*;  and  only  lost  eight  person 
out  of  eight  hundred. 

But  a  planter  in  St.  Christc^ber's  inoculated 
three  hundred  persons  without  the  loss  of  one. 
For  it  is  singular  that  in  those  days  aU  inocula- 
tions performed  by  private  gentlemen,  monks, 
and  old  women,  were  uniformly  succesitful :  and 
empirics  afterwards,  were  equally  fortunate :  none 
lost  patients  from  inoculation,  except  the  regu- 
lar members  of  the  Faculty. 

The  American  reports  were  so  encouraging; 
that  about  the  year  1740!  the  practice  was  reviv- 
ed by  a  lew  surgeons  in  Portsmouth,  Chichester, 
Guildford,  Petersfield,  and  Winchester;  and 
gradually  extended  in  the  southern  counties. 


*  Essay  on  Inoculationy  by  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  i   ^74-$* 
Variolis  et  Morbillis,  cap.  5.  Richard  Mead* 

t  Philosoph.  Trans.  voL  xlxii.  p.  jfOk 
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tion.  instea'^  .-^^"*>   Hawkins  and 

giiijiader  ......i'lon  the  surgeon-gene- 

it  was  al  renewing  and  spreading 

1^^  ,^  :iie  nobility  and  gentry  in 

j^^r  •.  .  jxertions  were  much  assisted 

vl   ui.      ^  "^  f^*"  ^  Mead;   who,  in  the  year 
\Lslixid  a  translation  from  the  Arabic 
^^  .  ic  ^k^^'Ati  of  Rhases  on  the  Small  Pox;  to 
«jji^  ii  iiv'  Wded  an  essay*  of  his  own,  very  agree- 
^i>  wiicccu.     In  this  he  denies  that  the  Small 
PoA  '^vcr  recurs  to  the  inoculated,  and  he  gives 
the  tiuiiom*  of  this  invention  to  the  Circassians, 
iiuputing   to    this   practice    the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  their  women ;  which  so  highly  enhan* 
ceU  their  price,  when  exposed  to  sale  by  their  pa- 
x^tfiit  ibr  the  Turkish  seraglios.     Although  this 
4iS9i^*tion  had  little  foundation,  it  was  well  calcu- 
li^lbcd  for  effect.     For  it  is  the  ambition  of  many 
JSuglish  ladies  to  render  their  daughters  as  beau- 
tiful and  desirable  as  the  fairest  Circassians. 

That  the  physicians  who  recommended  ino* 
culation  were  actuated  by  pure  motives,  cannot 
be  questioned;  but  this  is  not  demonstrable 
with  regard  to  the  surgeons.  For  not  only  the 
operation  and  the  management  of  the  sore  arms, 
which  were  usually  long  in  healing,  were  ex- 
clusively in  their  hands,  but  the  whole  treatment 
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of  the  disease  was  sometimes  transferred  from 
the  province  of  the  physician  to  them,  and 
became  a  new  and  fertile  source  of  surgicid 
emolument.  Still  no  doubt  ought  to  be  enters 
tained  of  the  eminent  surgeons  who  commenced 
inoculation  being  swayed  solely  by  conviction. 

Interest  however  gains  prosel3i:es  more  quick- 
ly than  reasoning.  And  as  the  accounts 
which  were  promulgated  by  the  surgeons,  an- 
nounced much  greater  success,  than  the  pub- 
lications of  Dr.  Jurin  j  the  practice  sensibly 
gained  ground  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life :  but 
the  expence  and  confinement  which  were  then 
requisite,  placed  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  lower 
orders. 

To  remedy  this,  the  inhabitants  of  Londoby 
ever  attentive  to  the  sufferings  of  the  indigent^ 
founded,  in  the  year  1746,  an*  hospital  for 
inoculating  the  poor,  and  for  the  reception  of 
persons  infected  with  the  Small  Pox.  Tliift 
charity  was  originally  established  upon  admir- 
able  principles ;  since,  by  the  removal  of  in- 
fected persons  from  the  mass  of  populatimii 
contagion  was  lessened.  And  as  the  inoculatea 
were  confined  in  an  appropriate  building,  and 
not  discharged  until  the  danger  of  infection  yfr$k 


*  WoodyiUe's  History.    Small  Fox  Hospital  Reports. 
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gyraff  and  their  dress  bad  been  thwoughly  fumi- 
gated^  an  important  benefit  was  probably  b^ 
Mowed  upon  those  admitted,  and  no  injury 
iwdd  be  done  to  odiers.  Unhappily  the  wise 
JMgulations  of  the  humane  founders  of  this  chiiy- 
nty  were  ^erwards  entirely  altered;  when 
all  who  applied  at  the  gates  of  the  hosqpital  were 
promiscuously  inoculated  with  the  Small  Pox^ 
and  su£Eered.to  wander  abroad,  diffiusing  fair  and 
judde  the  mortal  infection* 

It  appears  that  this  hospital  at  fest  excited 
««siderable  alarm  Jn  the  Beighbowhood.  and 
was  even  opposed  by  the  parish  c^oers.  To 
justify  the  undertaking,  and  to  proixiotel^  mbr 
scription,  a  medical  sermon  was  preach;^  by 
Pr«  Maddox,  bishop  of  Woroesiterr  This  was 
composed  with  considei^le  ability,  md:  ail 
Objections  to  inoculatioiii,  upon  rel^ious  groimds, 
were  refuted  to  the  :satisjfaction  of  those  chij^tiMis 
wbo  listen  to  human  reason^  But  on  some  me- 
dical points,  the  bishop hadl^en  strangiely misled 
by  his  informants ;  for  h^  Asserted,  that  it  apr 
peaved  by  the  biUs  of  mortality,  that  the  jdeaths 
byihe&naU  FoxJiad  lessened  one  fifth  since 
inoculation  was  practis(S(L  Wbeiteas  in  the  year 
175a,  in  which  this  sermon  was  preached,,  the 
Small  Pox  was  raging  in  the  town,  and  the 
deaths  were  more  numerous  than  they  had  ever 
been  in  any  year  previous  to  ii^  tb^  amotfnted 


to  3538  per3oii9  *4  Xbi$  £ict  was  certjunly  wi* 
known  to  his  Lords^p. 

But  hk  principal  argument  was  framed  upcm 
the  iMU{^o^tii>n,  that  inoculation  woiUd  be  uamet*^ 
sally  adopted ;  and  then  he  calculated  hoyr  many 
Hves  were  likely  to  be  saved  by  it»  The  expe- 
rience of  the  charity  might  have  shewn  tbe 
bishop  how  chimerical  that  assumptioQ  warn 
For  the  hospital  for  inoculating  the  poor  could 
then  only  receive  fifteen  patients  at  a  time,  and 
in  five  years,  only  a  hundred  and  thirty-one  per- 
sons  had  beed.  prevailed  upon  to  subxmt  to  ino- 
culation^  which  evinced*  most  decisively,  the  re- 
pugnance <^  the  lower  lOrders  to  that  c^peratiiHi, 
when  it  was  pressed  upon  them.. 

The  most  eminent  of  the  medical  pr^^esaioog 
in  England,  howeveri  saw  cleady  that  inocukc 
tion  tended,  in  a  remarkable  d^reei  to  mitigate 
the  vicdence  of  the  Small  Pox ;  they  therefws 
persevered  in  the  practice,  and  in  1754  the 
college  of  physicians  of  London  ventured  to 
publish  a  strong  approbation  of  inoculation,  in 
which  it  is  declared,  t  ^'  that  experience  b»dr^ 
^  fated  the  aarguments  which  had  been  urged 
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*  The  General  Annual  Bill  of  Mortality  is  not  pubCsheA 
till  the  end  of  the  year,  '  j         ' 

f  **  Quoniam  CoUegio  nunciatnm  fuit,  fakes  de  variblanim 
^  insititiarum  in  Anglia  tuccessu  et  exittimatione  apud 
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^^  Ugainrt  this  practice ;  which  was  now  held  in 
^^  greater  esteem  and  was  more  extensively 
♦*  employed  by  the  English  than  ever :  and  the 
^*  college  considered  it  highly  beneficial  to  man- 
«*  kind." 

There  was  a  noble  disinterestedness  in  this 
declaration;  and  if  care  had  been  universally 
taken  to  prevent  the  inoculated  from  commu- 
nicating Math  those  liable  to  receive  the  conta- 
gion, the  measure  would  have  been  unexcep- 
tionable. 

The  medical  opposition  in  England  now 
declined,  as  few  physicians  presumed  to  dis- 
sent from  a  decree  of  the  college ;  and  the  sur- 
geons were  universally  eager  to  inoculate  all  who 
would  trust  them.  A  feeble  complaint  was  made 
by  an  anonymous  physician  *,  against  the  sur« 
geons  who  pretended  to  prescribe  for  Small  Pox 
patients.    He  charged  them,  and  perhaps  justly, 


**  gentes  nuper  exiisae  rumores,  eidem  collegio  sententiam  suam 
**  de  rebus  hisce  ad  hunc  modum  declarare  placuit :  videlicet, 
^  argamenta,  quae  contra  hanc  variolas  inserendi  consuetudi- 
^  nem  in  principio  affierebantiur,  experientiannrefellisse;  eamque 
**  hoc  tempore  majori  in  honore  apud  Anglos  haberi,  magisque 
*^  quam  unquam  antea  iifter  eos  nunc  invalescere ;  atque  hu- 
<<  mano  generi  valde  salutarem  esse  se  ezistimare.''  Vide 
Taylor.  Oratio  Harv, 

*  A  serious  address  to  the  public  concerning  the  most  pro- 
bable means  of  avoiding  the  dangers  of  inoculation.  London, 
X758. 
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with  destroying  many  by  their  ignorance  of  die 
principles  of  medicine :  and  was  of  opinion  dutt 
th^  ought  to  be  restricted  to  the  performance  of 
the  operation,  and  to  the  local  treatment  of  the 
arm.  If  a  law  to  this  effect  had  taken  placci 
the  nwnbers  inoculated  would  have  been  very 
inconsiderable.  But  the  complaint  being  re« 
plied  to  by  a  surgeon*,  with  great  moderation^ 
the  contest  proceeded  no  further ;  and  the  me- 
dical and  chirurgical  professions  remained  on 
decent  terms  with  each  other. 

The  press  now  groaned  with  works  in  favour 
of  inoculation,  and  with  various  plans  of  treat* 
ment. 

For  although  the  Bramins  in  Hindostan,  and 
the  females  in  the  wilds  of  Arabia,  gave  no  medi- 
cines to  the  inoculated,  yet  the  simplicity  of  this 
practice  was  not  long  preserved  in  England* 
Mr.  Maitland,  indeed,  appears  to  have  given 
no  physic  to  the  children  of  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montague,  nor  to  the  felons  in  Newgate : 
but  Dr.  Nettletont ,  who  published  next  to  him, 
employed  a  preparatory  treatment  of  emetics^ 
purgatives,  and  sometimes  bleeding.     He  like- 


*  Remarks  on  the  above,  by  Thomas  Cooper,  Surgeon, 

^758- 
f  An  account  of  the  success  of  inoculating,  Ac.  by  Dr. 
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wise  dineted  that  tike  pledioric  shotdd  ^ntnin 
&om  sDonal  food  and  ^strong  liqviorcu  Aftet 
inocdbrfdiMi  was  performed  little  ^wm  done,  but 
the  pati^iits  wete  kept  moderatdy  warm,  iit 
anodyne,  and  sometimed  a  blister  were  (Erected ; 
mud  when  the  disease  wai^  overy  they  were  rei- 
fsoatedly  physicked,  and  sometinves  blooded. 
})c«  Jurin,  who  followed  him,  prescribed  nearly 
the  same  preparatory  course  y  which  was  pro* 
porfdmied  to  the  plethora  of  the  patients.  During 
the  disease,  purgatives  were  rarely  employ^ 
conformably  to^aincient  doctrines ;  but  remedies 
simiiar  to  tbdse  m  use  in  the  natural  Small  Pox 
were  directed.  And  as  the  doctrines  of  Boer- 
haavewece. now  in  high:  estimation,  his  opinions 
wiet e  moise  Ibllowed  than  those  of  Sydenham  $ 
consequently,  perspiration  was  encouri^d, 
and  the  patients  were  kept  warm. 

Additiodsis  wwe  gradually  made  to  <he  treat- 
ment, which  became  more  complicated  daily ; 
and  the  dread  of  purgatives  in  the  Small  Pox, 
which  had  been  tmnsmitted  from  the  Arabians 
80>  entirely  vanished,  that  these  evacuants  were 
aooa  exhibited  in  every  stage  of  the  disease* 
This  alteration  in  practice  may  be  dated  from  a. 
memorable  controversy. 

Mead  informs  us,  that  in  the  year  1708,  he 
had  .  observed  several  patients  afflicted  with  the 
malignant  Small  Pox,  who  were  seized  with  1^ 
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looseness  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  d*y  ^f  th»  eritpi^ 
tion,  and  recovered.  * 

He  concluded  that  theloMenei^wis  thexraUMf 
of  these  recoveries ;  ^nd  thef  efore  imitlEeted  W^ 
natural  occurrence  by  ^ixbibiting  laxatives  ifebtlMf 
decline  of  the  diK9eti6ie ;  which  he  thought  iMd 
been  extremely  beneficial. 

This  idea  was  commtmicated  tod  approved 
of  by  Dr.  Freind;  who  was  soon  after  callMl 
into  consultation  with  two  other  physiciaHis^ 
upon  the  case  of  a  young  nobleman  t,  who  la- 
boured under  the  confluent  Small  Pox  in  Ae 
most  virulent  degree. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  discordtoce  of 
physicians ;  yet  it  is  well  known,  thiat  when  two( 
three,  or  more  retire  to  consult  upon  the  mont 
obscure  or  intricate  malady,  they  invariaMy  ret 
turn  unanimously  recommending  precisely  the 
same  remedies ;  and  it  is  rarely  known  who  sng^* 
gestedthem.  But  after  the  above  attendance^ 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  profusion,  sotfie 
things  transpired,  and  insinuations  were  whis* 
pered,  injurious  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Freind. 
He  became  so  indignant  at  these  reports,  thftt 
h^  resolved  to  publish  the  whole  that  passed  at 


*  De  Variolis  et  Morbillis,  Praef.  Richard  Mead,  M«  D.     . 
f  ComTAbntaru    Novem  de   Febrib*  ad   Hippocratis,    Sec. 
£amment«  7.  J^a  Ftf^ind,  M.  D. 
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•ould  now   be   evacuated   by  the  cuticular 

pores,  it  was  advisable  to  effect  this  by  other 
■"  passages.'* 

His  two  colleagues  objected  positively  to  this 
proposal,  alledging  the  danger  of  bringing  on  a 
looseness  in  the  present  state  of  the  patient ; 
and  they  contended  for  cephalic  medicines  to 
calm  the  delirium  and  nervous  tremors.  These 
remedies  Dr.  Freind  considered  as  lopping  the 
branches,  instead  of  pulling  up  the  roots  of  the 
disease  :  but  as  his  arguments  failed  of  convic- 
tion, a  mixture  was  prescribed  containing  the 
spirit  of  a  human  skull,  and  volatile  salt  of  am- 
monia. 

On  the  seventeenth  day  the  sick  nobleman 
continued  to  grow  worse,  and  had  sunk  into  a 
comatose  state.  In  the  consultation  room,  the 
medical  dispute  was  renewed. 

Two  of  the  physicians  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  alteration  which  had  taken  place  was  an  ad- 
ditional motive  for  abstaining  from  all  opening 
medicines  :  and  Dr.  Freind  represented,  that  as 
the  coma  was  brought  on  by  the  same  cause 
which  had  occasioned  the  other  symptoms,  it 
was  a  new  proof  of  the  necessity  of  purging  the 
patient  without  delay.  But  as  his  reasoning  had 
no  effect,  a  cephalic  julep  was  again  directed. 
Towards  the  evening  the  patient  became  so 
much  worse,  that  his  dissolution  was  expected; 
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and  Dr.  Freind  persevered  in  urging  that  a  dose 
of  phjrsic  should  still  be  given.  His  opponents 
insisted,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
art ;  but  they  at  length  yielded,  as  the  patient 
must  die  at  all  events. 

A  full  dose  of  salts  and  senna  was  then  pre- 
scribed, which  operated  in  three  hours :  upon 
which  the  fever  abated,  the  pulse  strengthened, 
and  the   coma  vanished.     But  these  flattering 
appearances  only  lasted  a  few  hours  :    and  next 
morning,  the  eighteenth,   every  bad  symptom 
had  recurred  in  an  aggravated  degree.  A  blister 
was  now  had  recourse  to  ;    and  in  the  evening 
one  of  the  physicians  proposed  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, as  a  medicine  possessed  of  the  virtues  of 
expelling  humors,   and  likewise  of   being  an 
aperient.     Dr.  Freind  replied,  that  if  it  could 
act  in  the  latter  mode,  it  would  please  him  ;  for 
his  only  hope  rested  there. 

One  dram  of  sulphur  divided  into  four  doses 
were  ordered,  which  had  no  sensible  effect :  but 
at  midnight  the  fever  again  remitted.  On  the 
nineteenth  day  all  the  symptoms  were  much  miti- 
gated; but  the  physicians  remained  inflexible  in 
their  original  persuasions. 

Dr.  Freind  was  convinced  that  the  amelior- 
ation had  been  effected  by  the  evacuations  pro- 
duced by  the  physic  two  days  before,  and  by  the 
discharge  of  the  blister  during  the  night,  and 
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therefore  pressed  strenuously  for  more  evacu- 
ations. But  the  others  believed,  that  the  sulphur 
had  extinguished  the  fever  and  delirium  ;  and 
as  the  patient  had  improved  under  the  action 
of  this  medicine,  they  wished  it  to  be  repeated. 
Dr.  Freind  then  raised  an  objection  to  this  re- 
petition, that  if  the  sulphur  did  not  operate  upon 
the  bowels,  it  would  excite  heat  and  fever,  as 
the  diaphoretics  had  done  before. 

But  the  other  physicians  maintained,  that 
sulphur  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  refrigerant ; 
which  was  clearly  proved  by  the  refrigerant 
properties  of  the  acid  which  was  formed  by 
burning  sulphur. 

Freind  on  this  exerted  his  profound  learning 
to  prove  that  sulphur  was  a  califacient  and 
diaphoretic  ;  and  from  possessing  these  qualities 
had  been  recommended  in  malignant  fevers  by 
Hippocrates  :  he  noticed  that  Van  Helmont  bad 
been  so  struck  with  this,  which  he  considered  to 
be  miraculous,  as  to  imagine  that  an  angel  had 
disclosed  it  to  Hippocrates.  Dr.  Freind  added, 
that  in  latter  times  sulphur,  from  belonging  to* 
the  above  class  of  medicines,  had  been  employed 
also  in  the  plague.  > 

These  arguments  were  unavailing  j  and  as 
neither  would  yield,  both  sulphur  and  purga- 
tives were  laid  aside,  and  the  former  cephalics 
were  resumed. 

6:  2 
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On  the  twentieth  day,  all  the  bad  symptoms 
recurred,  and  the  physicians  agreed  to  a  sort 
of  compromise  ;  for  an  injection  was  prescribed 
in  which  there  was  mixed  half  a  dram  of  sul- 
phur. 

At  length,  on  the  following  day,  when  the 
young  nobleman  was  evidently  perishing,  the 
other  physicians  were  overcome  by  the  perse- 
verance of  Dr,  Freind,  and  eight  grains  of 
calomel,  with  half  an  ounce  of  lenitive  electuary, 
were  exhibited  in  a  draught :  this  was  suc- 
ceeded^ by  injections.  But  the  patient  con- 
tinued to  sink,  and  died  on  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  the  fever.* 

;  Dr.  Freind  supported  the  <^inion  he  had  given 
in  this  unfortunate  case,  by  narrating  several 
other  cases,  where  the  exhibition  of  purgatives 
had  been  followed  with  complete  success  in 
the  secondary  fever  of  Small  Pox:  *and  from 
his  great  knowledge  in  the  history  of  medicine, 
he  picked  out  a  number  of  authorities  for  that 
practice.  These  however  were  in  fact  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule:  for  undoubtedly  evening  me- 
dicines were  so  much  condemned  by  the  most 
celebrated  prior  writers,  and  were  so  little  in 


**  ♦  While  each  Physician  his  leaniM  Colleague  tires 
*•  WithlearnM  impertinence,  the  Sick  expires."     Garth. 

ID 
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use,  that  Dr.  Mead  considered  his  employing 
them  as  a  medical  discovery,  and  claimed  the 
merit  of  having  made  it 

Dr.  Freind's  book  had  hardly  appeared,  when 
the  reproaches  on  the  treatment  of  the  young 
nobleman  were  renewed,  and  several  attacks 
were  made  upon  the  doctrines  contained  in 
the  work. 

Among  others,  there  was  a  confused  ][)ook  * 
published  by  Dr.  Woodward,  Professor  of  Phy- 
sic to  Gresham  College,  in  which  he  recom- 
mends frequent  emetics  and  vegetable  oils,  as 
the  best  remedies  for  Small  Pox. 

This  advice,  and  probably  the  book  itself^ 
would  have  been,  totally  neglected,  had  it  not 
contained  some  very  illiberal  reflections  upon 
Dr.  Freind,  and  those  physicians  who  re- 
commended purgatives  in  the  Small  Pox. 
These  t  offensive  strictures  called  forth  two 
impotent  pamphlets,  which  were  intended  to 
cast  ridicule  upon  Woodward.  They  -were  poor 
performances,  yet  ascribed  to  Freind  and  Mead, 


♦  The  State  of  Physic  and  of  Diseases,  by  J.  Woodward, 
M.  D.   1719. 

f  A  Letter  to  the  Learned  Dr.  Woodward,  by  Dr.  Byfield, 
1719.     A  Letter  to  the  fatal  Triumvirate,  &c.   1719. 

An  Appeal  to  Common  Sense,  by  a  Divine,  StC.    17 19.     A 
Letter  in  the  Freethinker,  &c.  &c.  ' 
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by  an  anonymous  pamphleteer,  who  stiled  him- 
self a  Churchman.  The  physicians  were  here 
reproved  for  the  unfair  conduct  they  had  pur- 
sued, and  exhorted  to  a  cool,  argumentative 
discussion  of  the  important  medical  question 
at  issue. 

This  sermon  was  unavailing ;  for  Mead,  soon 
after,  when  driving  along  the  streets,' saw  Wood- 
ward *  walking  towards  Gresham  College :  he 
stopt  his  chariot,  got  out,  followed,  and 
struck  him  twice  with  his  cane.  Both  drew 
their  swords,  and  after  a  few  passes,  Woodward 
stumbled  accidentally,  and  fell.  Mead  very 
unheroically  thre^  himself*  upon  his  antagonist, 
wrested  from  him  his  sword  and  broke  it.  He 
then  called  upon  his  fallen  and  disarmed  enemy 
to  ask  for  his  life  ;  which  Woodward  resolutely 
refused,  and  reproached  Mead  for  the  unge- 
nerous advantage  he  had  taken.  The  mob  in- 
terfered. And  Woodward  in  a  few  days  after- 
wards, published  in  the  newspapers  an  insult- 
ing account  of  Dr.  Mead's  behaviour  in   the 


♦  An  Antidote  in  a  Letter  to   The  Freethinker,  by  Dr. 
Woodward,    1 7 1 9. 

The  Flying  Post,  St.  Jame's  Evening  Post,  and  Weekly 
Journal,  and  British  Gazeteer,  (Newspapers.)     June  1719. 
Literary  Anecdotes  of  the   i8th  Century,  by  J.  Nichols, 
F*  S«  A.  vol.  vi.  p.  641. 
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assault ;  in  which  he  flatly  accused  him  of 
cowardice.  This  charge  did  not  however  excite 
a  renewal  of  the  duel ;  and  no  public  notice  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  of  it :  which  forbear- 
ance certainly  did  not  proceed  from  forgiveness; 
for  in  the  preface  to  Dr.  Mead's  Essay  on  the 
Small  Pox  and  Measles,  there  is  a  virulent  in- 
vective against  Dr.  Woodward :  but  this  was  not 
published  till  1747,  about  twenty  years  after  the 
professor's  death. 

Commotion  strange !  as  both  Mead  and 
Woodward  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives 
in  acquiring,  and  endeavouring  to  diffuse  know- 
ledge ;  and  in  striving  to  cure  or  relieve  those 
afflicted  with  maladies.  The  former  even  tried 
to  find  out  remedies  for  the  plague,  for  hydro- 
phobia, and  for  other  moital  poisons  j  while 
the  latter  attempted  to  discover  the  theory  of 
the  structure  of  the  great  globe  itself. 

Ought  not  such  lofty  pursuits  to  have  ele- 
vated them  above  the  weaknesses  of  ordinary 
men?  Ought  not  such  congenial  studies  to 
have  kindled  in  their  breasts  mutual  respect  and 
friendship  ?  Yet  these  medical  philosophers 
caned  and  fought  each  other  with  swords  in  the 
public  streets  ;  and  the  sole  cause  of  their  fury 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  about  a  cathartic  ! 

The  above  anecdote  is  given  from  authentic 
cotemporary  sources,  yet  is  purposely  left  out 

s  4 
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in  all  the   printed  lives  of  those  *  physicians. 

Such  omissions  render  biography  fallacious  and 

insipid. 

-    Although   Freind  maintained   with  his    pen, 

and   Mead  with    his    sword,  the   propriety  of 

giving  purgatives  in  the  secondary  fever  of  Small 

Pox,  yet  this  doctrine  is  not  in  vogue  at  present. 

Indeed  these  very  learned  and  experienced 
physicians  fixt  upon  the  only  period  for  these 
medicines,  in  which  they  are  now  considered  to 
be  detrimental. 

Still  the  above  discussion  led  to  frequent 
trials,  and  the  ancient  prejudice  vanished : 
for  purgatives  were  gradually  prescribed,  not 
not  only  preparatory  to  inoculation,  but  also 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  variolous  disease. 

The  election  made  by  different  practitioners 
of  the  medicines  of  this  class  was  various. 
In  America  t,  a  combination  of  calomel  and 
antimony  became  a  favorite   composition,  and 


♦  Life  of  Meady  by  Dr.  Maty. 

The  Lives  of  the  Professors  of  Gresham  College,  by  J. 
Ward,  F.  R.  S.  1740.    vol.  ii.  p.  283.  &c.  &c. 

f  A  Discourse  on  the  Preparation  of  the  Body  for  the 
Small  Pox,  &c.  &c.  by  Dr.  Adam  Thomson.  Philadelphia, 
1750. 

Pennsylvania  Gazette,  June  26th,  1760.  A  Dissertation  on 
the  Inoculation  of  the  Small  Pox  in  America,  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
Gale  of  Connecticut,  in  New  England. 


was  thence  transferred  to  England.  And  be- 
sides *  purgatives ;  emetics,  bleeding,  blisters, 
opiates,  and  nervous  drugs,  were  all  in  use  to 
combat  the  fever  and  convulsive  fits,  which 
sometimes  ensued  after  inoculation.  It  was  also 
the  established  practice  then,  to  confine  the  pa- 
tients to  their  beds,  and  to  encourage  perspira- 
tion. The  sores  from  inoculation  frequently  re- 
quired much  attention :  they  were  always  pain- 
ful, and  as  the  discharge  was  encouraged,  they 
usually  remained  open  during  five  or  six  weeks, 
and  often  longer. 

Inoculation  had  therefore  become  a  very  se- 
rious affair  :  for  the  preparatory  treatment  lasted 
commonly  a  month,  and  medical  attendance 
was  requisite  for  five  or  six  weeks  longer :  and 
though  occasional  disast:ers  were  palliated,  they 
could  not  be  wholly  concealed.  Families,  in  mo- 
derate  circumstances,  and  timid  mothers,  were  not 
therefore  very  easily  induced  to  incur  the  expence 
and  risk  of  such  a  process.  Consequently,  the 
practice  of  inoculation,  though  widely  diflRised,  was 
in  a  great  measure  confined  to  the  opulent.  In 
London  it  was  more  generally  practised'  than 
elsewhere ;    and   four   or    five    hundred   poor 


*  An  account  of  the  preparation  and  management  necessary 
to  Inoculation,  by  James  Burgess,  1754.  Analysis  of  Inocu- 
lation, by  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  1754. 
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people  were  likewise  annually  inoculated  in  the 
Small  Pox  hospital.  The  practice  in  Scotland 
had  been  resumed  at  Dumfries  in  1733,  ^^^ 
had  gradually  extended  to  Edinburgh,  and  to 
the  most  remote  cities.  It  appeared  from  a 
calculation  made  by  Professor  Monro*  in  1765, 
that  between  five  and  six  thousand  persons  had 
been  inoculated  in  the  whole  of  Scotland,  in 
thirty-one  years;  which,  on  an  average,  was 
one  hundred  and  eight  annually  :  and  the  fatal 
cases  amounted  to  one  in  seventy-eight.  Nothing 
therefore  could  be  more  vain  than  the  expect- 
ations of  those,  who  imagined  that  such  a  system 
could  ever  be  universally  adopted. 


*  An  account  of  Inoculation  in  Scotland,  by  Alexander 
Monro,  sen.  M.  D. 
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CHAP.  X. 

INOCULATION  IMPROVED,   AND  WIDELY  EXTENDED. 
THE  SUTTONS, BARON  DIMSDALE. 

SOME  of  the  circumstances  which  attended 
the  progress  of  inoculation  through  Great 
Britain,  are  not  flattering  to  the  philosophic 
character  of  the  nation. 

'Twas  first  rumoured,  as  a  practice  followed 
by  some  poor  old  Turkish  and  Arabian  women* 
A  lady  of  quality  then  introduced  it  into  the 
Royal  family,  and  among  the  higher  circles  in 
England ;  and  now  it  will  be  shewn,  that  it 
finally  acquired  popularity  by  the  artifices  of  an 
empiric.  For  Daniel  Sutton,  with  his  secret 
nostrums,  propagated  inoculation  more  in  half 
a  dozen  years,  than  both  the  faculties  of  Me- 
dicine and  Surgery,  with  the  aid  of  the  church, 
and  the  example  of  the  Court,  had  been  able  ;to 
do  in  half  a  century.  This  man  was  the  son  of 
Robert  Sutton,  a  surgeon  at  Debenham  in 
Suffolk,  and  he  and  his  brother  assisted  their 
father  in  his  business.     But  after  a  time^  both 
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the  sons  left  their  father's  house  *,  and  Daniel 
was  content  to  serve  as  assistant  to  a  surgeon  at 
Oxford.  In  the  year  1763,  he  rejoined  his 
father,  and  proposed  to  him  to  make  some  alter- 
ations in  his  plan  of  inoculation.  These  were 
condemned  by  the  father  as  highly  dangerous : 
yet  Daniel  was  so  confident  as  to  make  the 
experiment,  and  he  found  them  successful.  On 
this  the  father  and  son  quarrelled,  and  the  latter 
set  off  for  Ingatestone  in  Essex  ;  where  he  set  up 
as  an  empirical  inoculator.  He  pretended  to 
have  discovered  an  infallible  secret,  and  brought 
himself  into  public  notice  by  the  old  and  still 
successful  trick  of  **  puffing  hand  bills  and 
boasting  advertisements.'*  Yet  in  truth,  his 
pretensions,  though  extravagant,  were  not  with- 
out foundation ;  and  in  a  short  time,  such  mul- 
titudes crouded  to  Ingatestone  to  be  inoculated, 
that  the  town  and  neighbouring  villages  were 
filled  with  the  patients. 

In  addition  to  the  common  place  artifices,  a 
hireling  clergyman  was  procured  to  sound  forth 
his  wonderful  talents  from  the  pulpit  t.     This 


'*  History  of  Inoculation,  Woodville. 

f  A  sermon  preached  at  Ingatestone,  Essex,  Oct.  12, 1766, 
in  defence  of  Inoculation.  To  which  is  added,  an  Appendix 
on  the  present  state  of  Inoculation,  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Houlton. 


was  an  improvement  on  the  clumsy  device  of 
a  German   quack,    who,    in   strolling    throi^li 
country  villages  with  Scaramouch  at  his  back, 
had  an   urchin   running   before,    to  haul  out,- 
"  Here  comes   the  famous    Doctor  Fritchius^. 
"  the  greatest  physician  in  the  whole  world.^ 
The  Doctor  followed  with  a  grave  deportment^ 
and  now  and  then  owned  to  the  gazingrfii>e6> 
tators,  "  that  what  the  little  boy  said  was  cer- 
"  tainly  true.'*     And  doubtless,  it  was  equally 
true  with  the  assertions  made  by  the  Reverend 
Robert  Houlton,    that  Mr.  Sutton  could,    by 
his  inestimable  medicine,  infallibly  prevent  too 
great  a  burden-  of  pustules  ;  and  that  he  and  tiis 
assistants  had  inoculated  20,000  persons  without 
fairly  losing  one.  •  .• 

An  empiric  never  hesitates  at  making  posi- 
tive declarations,  and  is  never  at  a  loss  for 
pretexts  to  cover  failures.  Should  an  infant  it 
the  accession  of  the  variolous  fever  be  carried 
off  by  convulsion,  he  denies,  with  efFronteiy> 
that  the  Small  Pox  was  the  cause,  and  invents 
another  upon  the  spot.  Should  the  confluent 
Small  Pox  and  death  ensue,  he  soon  detects 
that  his  instructions  were  not  strictly  complied 
with,  that  some  important  error  was  committ^ 
in  regimen ;  or  that  the  patient  was  too  mucfa^ 
or  too  little  exposed  to  the  air.  In  fine,  the 
fault  may  be  in  the  parents,  in  the '  nurses,  or 
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in  the  inoculated ;  but  is  never  allowed  to  fall 
finrly  upon  the  inoculator. 

It  is  much  to  he  regretted  that  Daniel  Sutton 
ufaould  have  stooped  to  employ  such  unworthy 
devices  ;  for  his  plan  of  treatment  was  greatly 
{superior  to  that  of  any  former  practitioner :  and 
had  he  followed  the  correct  rtiles  of  open  pro- 
fesstioittl  conduct,  his  name  would  have  been 
recorded  with  honourable  distinction. 
.  It  was  soon  acknowledged  that  his  success, 
though  exaggerated,  was  great ;  and  consider- 
able scientific  skill  were  exerted,  both  by  phy- 
eieians  and  chemists,  to  analyse  his  medicines, 
and  to  find  out  the  whole  of  his  plan.     Inform- 
ation was  even  obtained  from   his  patients  *, 
and  as  he  communicated  his  treatment  to  many 
distant  practitioners,  on  condition  of  sharing 
their  profits,  the  secret  could  not  be  kept.     All 
the  essential  points  were  discovered  by  many, 
and  w^re  included  by  Baron  Dimsdale,  in  his 
essay  "  On  the  present  method  of  inoculating 


^  i  ^  An  essay  towards  an  investigation  of  the  present  successAtl 
and  most  general  approved ,  method  of  Inoculation,  by 
p.  Chandler,  surgeon,  Canterbury.  An  enquiry  by  Dr. 
t!jeorge  Baker  ;  and  two  Letters  &om  Dr.  Class  to  Dr.  Baker, 
on  the  same  subject. 

Manuel   Secret  et  Analyse  des   Remedes  de  Mr.  Sutton, 
Ice.  par  M.  De  Villiers,  Docteur  Regent,  &c.  a  Paris,  1774. 
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«  the  Small  Pox."  No  doubt  can  now  remain  on 
this  subject,  as  Daniel  Sutton  in  his  old  age 
redeemed  the  pledge  given  by  Houlton,  and 
fairly  published  the  Suttonian  system  *  of  ino- 
culation. Although  this  was  not  done  until  no 
farther  benefit  could  accrue  from  concealment ; 
still  it  was  an  act  creditable  to  Mr.  Sutton,  and 
is  almost  without  example  among  the  advertisers 
of  secret  nostrums. 

It  appears  both  by  the  analyses  and  by  the 
confession,  that  the  Suttons  in  strictness  in^ 
vented  nothing ;  but  judiciously  combined  re- 
medies which  had  been  found  out  independently 
by  others.  Sydenham  had  discovered  the  utility 
of  exposing  Small  Pox  patients  to  the  cool  air, 
and  of  allowing  theni  to  drink  cold  water ;  bat. 
he  did  not  venture  to  deviate  so  much  from 
ordinary  rules  as  to  prescribe  purgatives ;  he* 
on  the  contrary  was  profuse  in  exhibititig 
opiates. 

Subsequent  physicians  had  ascertained  that 
great  benefit  arose  from  opening  medicines,  aAd 
particularly  from  mercurial  purges  :  but  in  coW-i 
formity  to  old  theories,  they  at  the  same  timci 
confined  their  patients  to  bed,  covered  thedr 


*  The  Inoculator,  or  the  Suttonian  system  of  Inoculatibii, 
kc.  by  D.  Sutton,  surgeon,  5cc. 
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warmly,  and  promoted  perspirsttion.  But  Daniel 
Sutton  had  the  sagacity  to  extract  what  was 
beneficial  in  both  those  {^ns,  and  to  reject 
what  was  injurious ;  for  he  exposed  his .  patients 
to  the  air,  directed  for  them  cooling  drinks  and 
diet,  and  prescribed  purging  and  refrigerant 
medicines ;  by  'which  combination  the  treat- 
ment was  rendered  consistent.-  This  system 
seems  not  to  have  been  the  result  of  deep  study, 
for  Sutton  was  no  great  reader,  and  his  plan 
was  repugnant  to  the  received  theories.  But 
every  English  medical  man  knew  Sydenham's 
practice,  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague 
had  written,  that  the  Turkish  children  were 
suffered  to  play  about  in  the  open  air  during  the 
variolous  eruption.  Almost  every  modern  essay 
at  that  time  likewise  recommended  purgatives, 
and  Sutton  only  made  choice  of  the  prescrip-, 
tipn  which  was  most  in  vogue. 

Calomel  and  tartar  emetic  were  the  ejfficient 
ingredients  of  the  principal  remedy,  both  in 
Dimsdale's  treatise  and  in  Sutton's  confes- 
sion. Antimony  and  mercury,  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  had  been  lately  much  in  use  in  England; 
this  remedy  was  brought  hither  from  North 
America,  where  it  was  extolled  by  several  medi- 
cal  writers.  In  1750,  Dr.  Adam  Thompson, 
who  had  employed  it  with  great  success  for  a 


dozen  years,  published  that  the  suggestion  arose 
to  him  from  one  of  Boerhaave's  aphorisms, 
which  may  be  translated  thus.  * 

**  Some  success  from  antimony  and  mercury 
"  prompts  us  to  seek  a  specific  for  the  Small 
**  Pox  in  a  combination  of  these  minerals,  re«» 
"  duced  by  art  to  an  active,  but  not  to  an  acri* 
"  monious  or  corrosive  state/* 

The  powders  of  Sutton,  and  the  prevailing 
prescriptions  of  different  physicians,  variously 
modified,  may  thus  be  traced  back  to  Boerhaavej 
which  exemplifies,  that  folios  from  common 
authors,  produce  less  effect  in  the  woiid,  than  a 
single  sentence  from  a  man  of  genius. 

Some  time  after  thist,  VanWoensel,  phy- 
sician to  the  noble  cadets  at  Petersburgh,  con- 
ceived the  opinion  that  mercury  simply  was  the 
real  specific  of  the  Small  Po:i^ :  he  imi^ned  that 
a  full  mercurial  course  would  absolutely  pre- 


*  **  ^  1392.  In  stibioy  et  mefcurio,  ad  magnam  {>enetrap 
**  bilitatem  arte  dedactis,  nee  tamen  salina  acrimonia  nioiiuia 
•*  corrosivis,  sed  bene  unitis,  ut  quxranius  (correctionem  spc* 
•«  cificam),  incitat  aliquis  honim  aliquando  sueccesus." 
Aphortsmi  Her.  Boerfaaave, 

f  Nouvelles  Experimens  faitea  avec  le  mercure  dans  la  Petite 
Verol.  par  V.  Woensel. 

Histoire  et  Memoires  de  la  Society  Royale  de  Medicine, 
Paris,  An.  1777,  1778. 
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vent  the  variolous  action^  and:  that  a  moderate 
one  would  mitigate  it. 

In  consequence  of  these  notions,  hie  prescribed 
to  variolous  patients  small  doses  of  calomel  daily ; 
not  as  a  purgative,  but  ta  influence  their  con*- 
stitutions  witji  mercuuy.  The-  observations  of 
otiiers  have  however  fully  ascertained  that  mer- 
cury is  not  a  specific  for  the  variolous  actiow : 
but  the  utility  of  calomel  in  mitigating  the  di- 
sease, is  generally  admitted ;  though  the  pnw 
dple  on  which  this  depends  is  undecided. 

Sutton  had  the  merit  of  bringing  back 
the  Byzantine  method  of  operating  by  a  slight 
scratch  or  puncture ;  he  inserted .  no  vari^- 
olated  liiread^  but  eiiiployed  a  lancet  dmt  in 
variolous  matter.  Maitland  had  been  compelled 
to  change  this  milder  method  from  the  outcry 
raised  against  hin^  for  instillmg  into  the  hu- 
man b6dy  a  vicious  humour,  witliout  establish<> 
ing  an  issue  for  its  discharge. 

The  essence  of  Sutton's  plan  was  included 
in  Baron  Dimsdale's  work  *,  and  it  may  be 
perceived,  that  the  cool  treatment  was  carried 
to  an  extravagant  excess.  For  those  affected 
with  the  variolous  fever  were  advised  to  walk 


*  The  present  method  of  inoculating  for  the  Small  Fox»  by 
Thomas  Dim8dale,M.D«  1766. 
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abroad,  even  in  the  coldest  weather.  And  if 
unable  to  make  this  effort,  they  were  to  be  led 
out  by  two  assistants. 

Wisdom  warns  to  avoid  extremes :  and  medi* 
cal  experience  has  taught,  that  in  all  fevera 
quiet  is  an  essential  remedy.  This  was  eveB< 
understood  by  the  Bramins  of  Indostan,  who 
placed  the  sick  man  suffering  from  the  variolous 
fever  at  the  door,  on  a  mat ;  where  he  reposed« 
shaded  from  the  sun,  and  enjoying  the  breeze. 

There  is  also  a  most  important  omission  in 
Dimsdale's  Treatise,  and  in  most  of  the  essays 
upon  inoctdation.  Little  is  said  of  what  is  to 
be  done  upon  the  accession,  and  during  the 
progress  of  the  confluent  Small  Poxiw  A  subject 
which  is  most  uncandidly  avoided;  although 
every  medical  man  knows,  that  this  malignant 
eruption  is  occasionally  produced  by  inoculatiOTL-| 
and  to  escape  this  acknowledgment  hardly  BXty 
instructions  are  given,  for  the  palliation  or  curt 
of  almost  the  only  species  of  Small  Pox;  which 
is  dangerous. 

Baron  Dimsdale's  work  was  however  ex- 
tremely applauded,  and  his  treatment  was  com* 
monly  adhered  to ;  though  sometimes  diversified 
by  individuals  of  the  profession.  And  inocula* 
tion  became  in  consequence  much  more  success- 
ful and  popular  than  before. 

But  to  counter-b^ance  this,    the  Suttonian 

T   2 
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plan  of  sending  the  sick  abroad,  by  spreading 
and  perpetuating  the  infection,  encreased  the 
frequency  of  the  disease.  All  the  rules  laid 
down  by  physicians,  for  the  safety  of  the  pub- 
He,  were  now  disused.  Even  the  Governors 
of  the  Small  Pox  Hospital  broke  through  their 
original  prudent  regulations;  whoever  applied 
at  their  gates  were  inoculated,  and  suffered  to 
wander  through  the  city  of  London,  covered 
with  pustules,  and  exhaling  infectious  vapour.* 

In  the  year  1767,  Dr.  Heberden  wrote  a 
more  accurate  account  of  the  Chicken  Pox  than 
had  before  appeared,  and  proved  that  it  was  a 
distinct  specific  disease ;  though  it  had  been 
often  confourrded  with  the  Small  Pox,  by  for- 
mer writers.  This  confirmed  the  rash  assertion, 
which  some  physicians  had  made,  in  the  heat  of 
the  controversy  on  inocij^lation,  that  Small  Pox 
>  could  only  occur  once, .  which  became  in  Eng- 
land a  very  general  opinion.  But  unless  we  are 
so  bigotted  to  this  abstract  doctrine,  and  also 
so  sceptical,  as  to  credit  no  testimonies,  it  must 
be  abandoned. 

For  almost  all  for^gn  writers,  as  well  as  the 
jold  English  writers,  have  expressed  their  convic- 
tion that  Small  Pox  sometimes  attacked  the  same 


*  Medical  Transactions,  College   of  Physicians,   London, 
tol.  i:  art.  xvii. 
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individuals  more  than  once.  And  examples  are 
scattered  through  their  works,  described  by 
phrases  which  exclude  all  suspicion  of  Chicken 
Pox. 

Professor  Diemerbroek  *,  a  most  observing 
and  accurate  physician  states,  that  in  the  year 
1640,  when  the  Small  Pox  was  epidemic,  he 
saw  several  persons,  who,  having  had  the  Small 
Pox  very  thick,  caught  it  a  second  time  ;  and 
that  the  pustules  broke  out  on  the  second  attack 
in  greater  numbers  than  on  the  first. 

De  Haen,  Professor  at  Vienna,  was  also  an  eye 
witness  of  several  similar  cases;  and  he  describes^ 
among  others,  the  case  of  a  young  lady  of 
distinction,  whom  he  attended  with  Dr.  Moli- 
nari,  who  contracted  the  confluent  Small  Pox 
twice.  Such  cases  as  these  are  quite  decisive. 
But  there  is  something  extremely  seducing  irt 
a  general  principle,  and  its  fascination  may  be 
observed  even  on  the,  solid  intellects  of  Van 
Swieten  t,  who  had  entertained  the  notion  that 
the  real  Small  Pox  could  only  take  place  once. 
His  extensive  reading  of  ancient  and  modem 


*  The  Anatomy  of  the  Humaa  Body,  &c.  by  J.  Diemer- 
broek. Ratio  Medendi,  torn.  iv.  et  Respons.  ad  Epist. 
Apolog.  Trallis.  torn.  ix.  De  Haen,  &c. 

f  Comment,  in  Herm.  Boerhaave  Aphorism.  Gerard.-  Van 
Swieten.  tom.  v.  art.  Variola.  (Spuriae  Variolac).  **  Tripli- 
<*  cem  talem  pustularum  speciem  observavi.'* 
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books,  had  shewn  hifh  mtiltitudes  of  opposing 
declarations  and  cases ;  but  he  disregarded 
them.  Some  eminent  physicians,  who  were  his 
friends,  made  similar  assertions ;  these  he  ex- 
plained away.  He  had  also  attended  in  the 
Small  Pox  several  individuals,  who  assured  him 
ihat  they  had  the  disease  before ;  these  asser- 
tions he  would  not  believe.  And  lastly,  he 
had  himself  seen  pustular  eruptions,  whidi 
attacked  the  same  individuals  thrice ;  yet  still  h^ 
adhered  to  his  principle,  that  the  genuine  Small 
Pox  never  occurred  twice,  and  that  thesie  ap- 
parent  exceptions  were  cases  of  i^urious  Small 
Pox. 

But  Van  Swieten  had  likewise  a  violent  pre- 
posseteion  against  inoculation ;  and  when  argu- 
ing vehemently  against  this  innovation,  he  de- 
clares, *  pofiatively  and  truly,  that  there  were 
many  undeniable  examples  of  persons  who  had 
been  infected  with  the  Small  Pox  by  inocula- 
tion^ who  afterwarxls  contracted  the  genuine 
Small  Pox.  Here  one  prejudice  overcame 
another,  and  truth  prevailed. 

Besides  the  foreign  authorities,  the  EngHsh 


*  **  Sed  plura  dantur  exempla,  quibus  fides  denegari  non 
**  ]2[Otest,  rediisse  veras  variolas  poat  insitionem  teotatam,  sive 
**  ilia  successu  carueritt  sive  variolas  sglito  tempore  eycitave- 
••  rit."     Lf>co.  cit.  p.  148. 
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medical  journals  contain  several  authentic  ex- 
amples  of  persons  whose  faces  were  strongly 
pittfed  with  the  Small  Pox,  and  who  were  after* 
wards  destroyed  by  a  second  attack  of  that 
disease.  * 

The  mind  may  be  relieved  from  so  disagree* 
able  a  consideration,  by  relating  an  incident 
frequently  repeated  by  the  late  Dr.  Reynolds^ 
Physician  to  His  Majesty. 

He  was  sent  for  by  a  lady  unknown  to  hiin» 
and  conducted  by  her  maid  rather  myste- 
riously into  a  handsome  bed-chamber;  where 
he  saw,  lying  in  a  splendid  bed,  a  lady  masked. 
Being  a  good  deal  surprized,  the  maid  stifled 
a  laugh ;  while  her  mistress  in  a  soft  tcofied 
vpice  4J^logised  for  concealing  herself,  even 
from  a  professional  gentleman.  This  j(she  said) 
bad  become  proper,  ftom  the  peculiarity  of  her 
situation.  At  present  she  stood  greatly  in  need 
of  his  superior  medical  talents,  and  was  ex* 
tremely  anxious  for  his  opinion  on  her  case; 
which  she  understood  from  others>  was  a  veiy 
rare  one.  The  doctor  being  thus  put  upon  hi* 
guard,  enquired  minutely  into  all  her  s3rmptottii|f, 
and  examined  critically  a  pustular  eruption 
which  was  spread  over  the  lady's  person:  he 
then  pronounced  the  disease  to  be,  without  all 


*  Memoirs,  Medical  Society  London,  vol.  iv. 
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doubt,  the  Small  Pox.  On  which,  the  patient 
unmasked,  and  displayed  features  seamed  with 
that  disorder. 

Whatever  scepticism  might  have  prevailed 
upon  that  subject  formerly,  it  is  impossible  that 
it  siiould  resist  the  proofs  which,  the  contro- 
versy-upon  vaccination  have  lately  called  forth. 
For  some  years  the  periodical  and  other  me- 
dical publications  teemed  with  cases  of  Small 
Pox  occurring  twice :  a  vast  number  were  re- 
ported oflScially  to  the  Board  of  the  National 
Vaccine  Establishment,  who,  in  a  Report  to 
Parliament,  expressed  their  conviction  that  this 
accident  occurred  occasionally,  and  the  fact  is 
now  no  longer  questioned. 

The  English  accounts  of  Inoculation  were 
translated  into  foreign  languages,  and  diffiised 
through  Europe ;  1)ut  this  new  practice  was  by 
ho  means  received  on  the  Continent  with  the 
same  cordiality  as  here.  In  France  it  was  not 
only  requisite  that  it  should  be  approved,  of  by 
the  faculty  of  medicine,  but  also  be  sanctioned 
by  the  church.  Accordingly,  the  point  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Sorbonne  *,  who  decreed,  "  that 
'*  it  was  lawful  to  make  some  experiments  of 
**  inoculation,  with  a  view  to  public  utility  *.'* 


*  Lettre  sur  1' Inoculation,    du  Dr.   de  la  Costa,  a   Dr. 
Dodard.     Paris,  1723. 
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But  notwithstanding  this  permission,  and  the 
feager  wishes  of  many  French  physicians,  others 
were  violently  averse  to  it :    Dr.  Hecquef*  in 
particular,  wrote  against  it  with  national  vi- 
vacity.    In  his  philippic,  the  medical  arguments 
were  combined  with  the  subtlety  and  Adrulence 
of  theology.     At  the  same  time  a  thesis  was 
written  on  a  question  proposed  in  the  Parisian 
school  of  medicine,  **  Whether  it  was  a  crime 
"  to  inoculate  for  the  Small  Pox  ?"  in  which  the 
affirmative  of  this  proposition  was  attempted  to 
be  proved  with  more  zeal  than  judgment.    The 
victory,   however,  remained  with  the  enemies 
of  inoculation ;  for  the  practice  was  condemned 
by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris,   and  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  one  was  inoculated  in 
France,  for  above  thirty  years  afterwards.    The 
controversy  f  was,  however,  never  relinquislf ed  j 
and  among  the  publications  which  were  conti* 
nually  flowing  from  the  press,  perhaps  a  Memmr 
read  at  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  in  favor 
of  Inoculation,  by  M.  de  La  Condamine,    was 
the  most  eloquent.     But  even  this  appeared  to 


*  Raisons  de  doute  contre  PInoculation,  par  Dr.  Hecqnet, 
Paris,  1723. 

**  An  variolas  inoculare  nefas  ?"  Questio  medica  in  scholis 
Medicorum.  30  Dec.  1723.     Woodville's  History. 

f  Collection  Academique,  Dijon,  1755.  (contentnt  Ephe* 
merid.  de  I'Academ.  des  Curieuz),  torn.  zii.  p.  156.' 
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have  had  no  effect.  At  length*  in  the  year  1755, 
the  systematic  Turgot,  the  ardent  reformer  of 
French  finance,  caused  a  child  to  be  inoculated 
at  Paris*  But  according  to  the  Baron  de  Grim  *, 
the  revival  of  this  practice  was  owing  to  no  con^ 
viction  of  its  superiority » but  to  a  medical  quarrel. 
Senac  was  a  graduate  of  the  university 
of  Montpeliier ;  and  when  be  established 
himself  in  the  capital/  expected  that  his 
distinguished  reputation  would  at  once  pro- 
cure liim  admission  into  the  Faculty  of  f^ris^ 
wiliiout  the  accustomed  form  of  maintaining  a 
thesis.  This  being  refused,  he  became  their 
irrecondlleable  enemy:  and  to  mortify  this 
learned  body,  who  had  condemned  inoculation, 
he  prevailed  upon  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  send 
fer  Tronchin,  who  was  conversant  with  that 
practice^  to  inoculate  the  young  Duke  of 
Chartres,  ^nd  Mademoiseile  d'Orleans.  Tronchin 
arrived,  and  tlie  inoculations  were  successful. 
This  event  made  a  prodigious  ndise  throughout 
France,  and  Tronchin  inoculated  numbers  of 
children  of  the  first  families.  As  he  was  not  only 
a  very  judicious,  but  an  agreeable  physician,  he 
acquired  a  brilliant  reputation ;  and  Senac  was 
converted  by  jealousy  from  a  warm  patron  to  a 


*  Memoirea  Hist.  Litter,  tir^s  de  la  Correspond,  par  Le 
Baron  de  Grimm,  et  Didirot.  torn.  i.  p.  389.  JLondi-es,  1813^ 
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bitter  foe^  Being  the  physician  and  having  gain- 
ed the  ear  of  Lewis  the  XVth,  he  one  day  told 
<<  him  that  in  consequence  of  more  mature  deli- 
^  ber ation,  he  was  now  convinced  that  Inocu- 
**  lation  was  dangerous/'  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
owed  him  little  thanks,  for  having  given  an  im- 
portant advice  respecting  his  children,  without 
the  fullest  reflection  :  but  passion  is  not  circum- 
spect. While  Tronchin  who  had  then  acquired 
the  friendship  of  Voltaire,  and  who  shone  in 
the  first  literary  circles,  wi^  not  to  be  injured  by 
the  malignity  of  Senac. 

After  this  commencement.  Inoculation  beg«n 
to  spread,  not  oaly  in  Paris,  but  also  throii^ 
the  principal  cities  of  France*  But  in  the  year 
1763,  the  Small  Pox  proving  epidemic  at  Paiisy 
occasioned  an  unusual  and  dreadful  devaetattoQ. 
The  vigilance  of  that  police  was  imioedMitely 
roused,  and  the  Parliament  investigated  the 
cause  of  this  augmented  mortality.  From  the 
evidence  collected,  that  Court  became  Con- 
vinced that  it  was  owing  to  the  increased  in&c- 
tion  from  inoculation ;  and  therefi»re  issued  a 
decree,  prohibiting  the  practice  in  Paris. 

Those  who  wished  to  be  inoculated,  wcane 
therefore  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  to  Ike 
country,  where  they  might  reap  the  advantage 
of  this  operation,  without  destroying  their- 
neighbours. 
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filers.  He  was  also  guided  by  the  latter,  to 
(.■commend  Inoculation ;  but  no  enthusiasm 
was  excited  for  this  new  practice  in  Germany. 

At  Berlin  it  was  long  discredited,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  a  number  of  fatal  cases  occurring  at 
its  commencement.  But  in  Holland,  from  its 
vicinity  to  England,  the  practice  was  more  fa- 
vorably received,  though  it  seldom  descended 
to  the  lower  orders.  In  Hanover,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden,  tlie  medical  gentlemen  in  general 
recommended  and  practised  inoculation  as  much 
as  was  in  their  power ;  and  some  poor  houses 
were  established  for  the  reception  of  those  in 
indigent  circumstances.  But  no  representation 
could  render  this  practice  acceptable  to  the 
lower  orders. 

The  great  Catherine  had  assumed  the  Sove-. 
reign  power  in  Russia,  whose  decided  character 
prompted  her  to  the  resolution  of  bringing  into 
her  dominions  all  foreign  improvements.  Her 
medical  counsellers  had  informed  her  that  Inocu- 
lation would  be  of  great  advantage  to  her  sub- 
jects ;  on  which  she  applied  to  Great  Britain 
for  an  eminent  practitioner  to  instruct  the 
Russian  j^ysicians  in  that  art. 

Doctor  Dimsdale  was  recommended,  who  ino- 
culated the  Empress  and  her  son,  in  1768  ; 
their  example  induced  many  of  the  nobility  also 
to  submit  to  inoculation.  The  Baron  had  abund- 
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ftttt  f)f aetice  both  at  Petersbtirgh  and-  Moscow  ; 
fte  established  an  Inoculating  hospital,  instracted 
the  Faculty  in  his  metFiod,  and  retunled  to 
Ehgland  decorated  with  a  tide,  and  loaded  with 
#eAfth. 

Catherifie  merits  prai^  for  her  intentions, 
and  for  her  munificence ;  but  it  is  distressing 
ior  learn  the  result  of  spreading  inoculation 
tftitough  thte  Russian  Empire.  No  person 
#fio  is  so  competent  to  judge  of  this  as  Dr. 
Crighton,**  physician  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
Wilder;  who  has  stated,  in  a  lettdr  laid  before 
the  National  Vaccine  Establishment,  that  pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  it  had 


♦  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Alexander  Crighton,  M.D. 
ELnight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Walmoden,  Physician  to  the  Em- 
peror and:  Empress  Dowager  of  Russia.  St.  Petersburgh, 
I2.th  Sept.  1812. 

*^  The  whole  number  of  children  inoculated  (with  the 
<i  vaccini?,  from  tHeyear  1804  ^^  1812)*  cottcevning  whom  the 
**'  goretothent  had  reteived  certain  information^  amounts  ta 
^  l9^3J«597*  Now  supposing,  according  to  a  wdl  founded 
**  calculation,  that  before  the  introduction  of  (vaccine)  inocu- 
**  lation,  every  seventh  child  died  annually  of  the  Small  Pox, 
«  vaccination  has  saved  the  livM,  ih  tins  eftipTO,  of  l'f6,^iJ^. 
«  «lrildren.'» 

The  above  letter,  which  contained  acourate  official  96p6rt» 
of  all  the  children  vaccinated  in  Russia,  to  the  year  1812,  i$ 
recorded  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  the  National  Vaccine 
Establishment,  Dec.  31,  18 11. 
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been  calculated,  that  every  seventh  child  died 
annually  of  the  Small  Pox. 

It  was  formerly  mentioned  that  in  varioos^ 
parts  of  Italy  the  praetice  of  buying  the  Small 
Pox,  and  a  rude  species  of  inoctdatfon,  had  bees' 
long  obscurely  practised.  But  notwithstandfiAjg' 
the  publication  of  the  Byzantine  practice,  by 
Dr.  Pylarini  in  1715,  and  the  love  of  fetters  B& 
prevalent  in  Italy,  inoculation  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  ventured  upon  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession until  1754.  When  most  of  the  Italian 
physicians  of  note  recommended  it,  and  it  was 
extended  to  all  parts  of  Italy,  except  Naples. 
The  practice  was  however  in  a  great  measure 
confined  to  persons  of  condition. 

Spain,  which  is  so  much  behind  the  rest  of 
Europe  in  all  mental  acquirements,  benefited 
on  tliis  occasion  by  their  sluggishness.  One 
surgeon  *  introduced  the  practice  into  the  town 
of  Jadrigue  in  Andalusia,  where  it  was  continu- 
ed during  forty-two  years,  without  extending 
beyond  that  district.  In  the  year  1772,  Dr. 
Don  Miguel  Gorman  made  the  exertion  of  com- 
ing to  London,  to  collect  some  information 
upon  the  subject ;  when  be  returned  to  Madrid 
he  was  encouraged  by  the  court,  and  practised 


*  Practica  Moderna  de  la  Inoculation.  O  Scanlan.    History 
df  InoculatioDy  Woodville. 
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upon  a  few  of  the  nobility.  Some  inoculations 
also  were  effected  in  a  few,  trading  cities^  which 
held  communication  with  England.  But  these 
effprts  were  of  short  duration,  and  from  the 
distinguished  inaction  of  the  Spaniards,  inocula- 
tioa  was  soon  relinquished ;  and  no  other  coun- 
try in  Europe  has  suffered  so  little  from  the 
$mall  Pox. 
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CHAP.   XL 


CULLEK* «—  THE    FINAL    TREATlfEKT    OF   8MA£L 

POX,  ANO  THE  RESULT.  -  '  *^ 


."     ' 


.'         A. 


TTTT HEN  the.8trikiiig  advantages  of  the  cbo| 
^  ^  r^imen  in  the  iq^ecolated  Small  Pox  }kiBk 
been  ascertained,  it  naitoifl^y. occurred  to  BaMIt 
Dimsdale  to  eknfiloy  it  also  hi  the  casual  iBieagi  i 
but  he  took  litUjSjiiJiliee.of  liie  remedies. /dUcft 
were  suited  to  coBllisi0  the  malady,  Mfbm  itnail 
sumed  the  confluent  ai^daiigerous'aqpec^  .it 
is  chiefly  to  the  celebrated  Culusn^  *.  lUat  in 
are  indebted  for fixmg thegenehd p^ 
the  trea^P9«at -of  Small  Fox,,  and  of  redudog 
the  entif^:  .management  of  faolii'  the  inodulatpd 
and  casual  disease  to  one  plan.  ' •■-'l-J' 

This  Professor  improved  the  treatmeni^ff 
most  diseases ;  and  though  eveiy  system  of  pkgp^ 
sic,  and  every  page  of  every  system  is  defeetifiBfc 
yet  that  of  Cullen  is  always  perspicuous,  and  titiSk 

^ - •   ■  .^^T^i^ 

*  Fint  Ldiiet  of  the  Phurdoe  of  Picric,  bjr  Wm.  CoHen, 
M«D«  Ednbini^  vdL  ii. 
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unrivalled.  He  taught  that  this  malady,  how- 
ever acquired,  was  to  be  treated  according  to 
the  symptoms  that  arose,  and  the  type  it  as- 
sumed. 

In  the.  distinct  species,  he  asserted,  that  the 
fever  was  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  or  a  syno- 
cha,  which  abated  on  the  third  day,  and  usu- 
ally vanished  on  the  fifth.  When  the  pustules 
oti  the  face  were  numerous,  some  degree  of 
fever  re-appeared  on  the  tenth  and  eleventh  days, 
but  generally  disappeared  after  the  pustules  were 
fuUy  ripened ;  or  perhaps  remained  tiU  the  pus. 
tules  on  the  feet  h^  finished  their  course.  It 
was  seldom  that  in  the  distinct  Small  Pox .  the 
fever  x^ontinued  longer.  'With  regard  to  the 
pustular  eruption,  it  passed  through  the 
stages  of  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  de* 
siccation. 

He  stated,  that  in  the  confluent  Small  Pox, 
in  which  the  pulse  wa«  more  frequent  and  more 
contracted,  the^ver  was  far  more  violent,  and 
approached  to  that  form  which  was  found  in 
typbuB.  This- species  was  often  ushered  in  by 
epileptic  fits,  and  accompanied  with  delirium 
and  coma* 

Some  remission  commonly  occurred  about  the 
third  or  fifth  days ;  but  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth 
days  the  fever  was  renewed  with  violence,  and 
termed  secondary:  this  became  of  the  same 
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nature,  and  was  accompanied  with  every  symp- 
tom of  that  fever  which  has  been  termed  putrid^ 
and  its  duration  and  event  were  various. 

He  discriminated  the  eruption  of  the  confiu* 
ent  from  that  of  tlie  distinct  Small  Pox,  as  accu- 
rately  as  the  fever.  Remarking  that  the  inflam- 
mation, particularly  on  the  face,  assumed  the 
erysipelatous  disposition :  that  the  pimples  were 
less  eminent,  more  numerous,  conjoined,  and 
irregular  in  figure.  The  liquor  secreted  was  first 
clear,  then  brown  or  black,  and  of  a  thin  consis- 
tence ;  and  the  skin  in  some  places  disposed  to 
gangrene;  while  this  was  the  state  of  the  eruption 
on  the  face,  frequently  the  pustules  on  the  body, 
and  especially  on  tlie  extremities,  were  distinct, 
and  proceeded  nearly  as  in  the  milder  malady. 

The  above  are  the  characteristics  of  the  two 
species  of  Small  Pox,  but  die  line  of  separation, 
is  too  obscure  to  be  clearly  traced:  yet  the  dan- 
ger of  the  disease  is  proportioned  to  its  declin- 
ation from  the  distinct  species,  and  to  its  ap- 
proximation to  the  confluent* 

At  the  beginning  it  is  uncertain  which  form 
the  malady  will  assume.  But  the  measures  to 
remedy  the  milder  species,  and  to  mitigate  the 
worst,  are  the  same.  When  inoculation  is 
adopted,  it  has  this  great  advantage,  that  an 
opportunity  is  acquired  of  employing  a  prepara- 
tory course  previous  to  the  attack  of  .the  fever* 

u  2 
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iThe  cooling  plan  of  Sydenham,  and  the  anti- 
phlogistic remedies  of  Boerhaave^  compose  the 
treatment  of  CuUen,  before  the  accession,  and 
during  the  first  stage  of  the  variolous  fever }  and 
he  considered  mercury  to  be  useful,  only  as  a 
purge.  Should  the  disease  prove  of  the  dis* 
tinct  sort,  with  few  pustules,  no  further  re- 
medies are  required. 

But  when  the  malady  assumed  the  confluent 
and  malignant  type,  it  required  the  greatest  atten- 
tion :  and  as  soon  as  a  loss  of  strength  began, 
the  Peruvian  bark,  acids,  spices,  aromatics,  and 
wine,  were  recommended ;  opiates  were  to  be 
given,  constipation  to  be  obviated,  and  blisters 
to  be  applied  successively  to  different  parts  of 
the  body,   . 

This  is  the  great  Outline ;  and  Dr.  Wilson  • 
has  lately  accumulated^  with  industry,  each  in- 
tSvidual  remedy,  which  has  been  recommended 
l^  modern  physicians  i  they  coincide  in  a  great 
degree  with  Cullen's  general  principles,  which 
are  the  last  that  have  been  developed  upon  the 
Small  Pox. 

No  observations  would  have  been  added  here, 
even  upon  the  selection  of  remedies  made  by 


*  A  Treatise  on  Febrile  Diseases,  &c.  by  A.  P.  WilsoD, 
M.D*  voLiL  i8oo. 


the  superior  men  who  have  investigated  this 
subject,  had  there  not  been  eonsiderable  dis- 
cordance in  their  selection.  But  fortunately 
where  there  is  an  agreement  in  the  general 
plan,  the  choice  of  particulars  is  not  very  ma- 
terial. For  as  mankind  when  in  health  may  be 
well  nourished  by  various  kinds  of  food;  so 
when  distempered  they  may  be  recovered  by 
various  remedies.  And  as  Epicures  love  and 
loathe  particular  dishes ;  physicians  are  not 
exempt  from  partialities  and  aversions  in  their 
choice  of  drugs. 

Perhaps  in  the  preparator}-  treatnsent  of  ino- 
culation, and  in  the  first  stage  of  the  Small  Pox« 
Dr.  CuUen  thought  rather  too  lightly  of  mer- 
cury :  for  most  of  those  practitioners,  who  for 
upwards  of  half  a  century  have  liad  extensive 
experience  in  the  Small  Pox,  have  employed 
calomel ;  some  believing  it  to  be  the  preferable 
purge ;  others  conceiving  it  to  be  beneficial  on 
other  grounds.  But  their  agreeing  almost  uni« 
versally  to  prescribe  it,  affords  a  presumption, 
that  calomel,  by  some  action,  mitigates  the  va- 
riolous fever*  And  in  this  malady  mitigation 
is  all  that  is  practicable.  For  physicians  may 
attempt  to  cure  many  other  diseases,  but  in  the 
Small  Pox  they  only  pretend  to  lessen  the  vio- 
lence of  the  symptoms,  with  the  expectation 
tliat  the  disease  shall  proceed  more  mildly  to 
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the  end  of  its  Course,  without  destroying  life,  or 
injuring  any  of  the  organs  of  the  body. 

Epileptic  fits  are  a  frequent  and  dangerous 
tfymptom  in  children.  And  though  they  evi- 
dently proceed  either  from  the  violence  of  the 
disease,  or  from  the  delicacy  of  the  patient ;  yet 
as  they  are  occasionally  followed  by  a  mild  Small 
Pox,  it  has  been  asserted,  very  absurdly,  that  they 
were  a  favorable  symptom.  They  are  most  to 
be  apprehended  on  the  first  attack  of  the  disease, 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  eruption,  and  at  the 
accession  of  the  secondary  fever.  From  their 
occurring  at  these  periods,  and  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  patients  in  the  fits,  they  seem 
an  accomitant  of  the  cold  paroxysm  of  fever : 
and  this  is  an  indication  that  the  proper  re- 
medies for  them,  are  those  which  experi- 
ence has  shewn  put 'the  speediest  period  to 
the  cold  fits  of  intermittent  and  continued  fevers 
ei  other  kinds ;  namely,  wrapping  up  the  body 
warm,  exhibiting  hot  drinks,  with  the  addition, 
if  necessary,  of  stimulating  medicines. 

But  some  physicians  have  been  so  much  im- 
pressed with  the  advantages  of  the  cold  treatment 
in  the  Small  Pox,  that  they  have  dreaded  the 
temporary  application  of  heat,  even  at  a  moment 
when  cold  might  strike  the  patient  with  instant 
death.  Yet  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  recollec* 
tion,  that  as  soon  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
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and  warmth  have  been  restored  to  the  surface 
of  the  body»  and  the  fits  have  ceased^  the  tem« 
perature  of  the  skin  should  be  reduced  to  th« 
proper  degree :  for  a  continuation  of  this  warm 
regimen  would  endanger  the  production  of^the 
confluent  Small  Pox. 

Upon  the  subject  of  temperature^  an  inccm- 
sistcncy  may  be  remarked  in  the  modern  treat* 
ment  of  the  secondary  fever  in  the  confluent 
Small  Pox.  In  the  latter  stage^  when  typhoide 
symptoms  appear^  the  treatment  recommended 
at  the  beginning  of  the  disease  is  reversed 
with  one  exception ;  the  admission  of  cold  air 
to  the  body  is  still  recommended.  Why  this 
exception  ?  Is  it  credible,  that  the  character  of 
the  malady  should  be  so  changed  that  intemil 
tonics^  cordials^  and  stimulants^  are  to  be  sub- 
stituted instead  of  venesection,  emetics,  purga* 
tive,  and  neutral  salts ;  yet  still  that  the  ex- 
ternal refrigerating  plan  ought  to  be  persevered 
in  ?  This  is  also  repugnant  to  what  experience 
has  dictated  in  erysipelas  and  typhus.  For  in 
tliese  diseases,  when  gangrene  is  menaced,  and 
strength  is  failing,  warmth  is  always  enjoined : 
and  at  the  period,  when  cardiac  medicines^ 
spicy  aliments,  and  animating  wines  are  admi* 
nistered  to  rouse  the  sinking  powers,  care  ii 
taken  not  to  counteract  their  salutary  agency 
by  an  excessive  abstraction  of*  animal  heat. 

u  4 
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Blisteriag  has  been  extolled  in  the  Small  Pox 
from  the  days  of  Sydenham  down  to  the  latest 
authors ;  and  is  the  last  point  of  practice  which 
shall  be  questioned :  and  it  is  hoped,  that  this 
may'  be  done  without  presumption,  as  the 
grounds  upon  which  blisters  have  been  recom- 
mended  are  obscure,  and  many  cases  where 
they  have  been  used,  are  known  to  have  ter- 
minated fatally* 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  confluent  Small  Pox,  and 
in  the  latter  stages  of  that  disease,  that  blisters 
are  employed ;  and  the  principal  reason  given 
iSf  that  they  are  stimulants,  and  therefore 
adapted  to  rouse  the  faculties,  when  debilitated 
and  exhausted  by  the  severity  and  continuance 
of  the  disease. 

But  the  quality  of  stimulating  alone,  is  insuf- 
ficient to  prove  their  utility  in  any  disease ;  and 
blisters  have  imfortunately  been  recommended 
m  maladies  of  opposite  kinds.  Indeed  emetics, 
purgatives,  diuretics,  and  emmenagogues  may 
likewise,  in  one  sense,  be  all  termed  stimulants, 
which  is  an  appellation  too  general  for  practical 
application. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  science  of  the 
action  of  medicines  is  still  very  little  advanced ; 
yet  the  operation  of  blisters  may  be  investigated 
with  such  lights  as  we  possess. 

The  local  effects  of  a  blister  are  to  occasion 


pungent  burning  pain,  and  to  excite  redness^ 
and  a  discharge  from  the  surface  of  the  skin  to 
which  it  is  applied.  When  a  blister  acts,  all  these 
effects  follow;  the  sum  of  which  is,  that  a 
blister  excites  inflammation.  And  the  subse* 
quent  consequences,  as  well  as  the  influence 
upon  the  constitution,  are  included  in  the  ge- 
neral doctrines  of  inflammation. 

There  are  two  distinct  and  remarkable  forms 
which  are  assumed  by  inflammation. 

When  the  body  is  sound,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion of  moderate  extent,  it  usually  possesses  the 
phlegmonous  character,  terminates  in  suppura- 
tion, and  is  accompanied  with  synocha  or  in- 
flammatory fever. 

But  when  the  inflammation  is  of  vast  extent, 
or  when  the  body  is  greatly  enfeebled,  the 
disease  is  apt  to  acquire  the  erythematous  or 
erysipelatous  disposition,  and  tends  to  gangrene; 
and  the  constitution  is  then  affected  with  the 
low  or  typhoide  fever. 

These  are  admitted  propositions ;  let  them  be 
applied  to  the  consideration  of  the  propriety  of 
blistering  in  the  Small  Pox.  No  one  has  pro- 
posed blisters  as  a  remedy  in  the  distinct  Small 
Pox  ;  as  in  that  malady  there  are  always  pre- 
sent phlegmonous  pustules  and  inflammatory 
fever.      And  consequently,    to  excite  fresh  in- 
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flammationi  would  augment,  instead  of  allevi- 
ating the  symptoms. 

It  is  in  the  confluent  Small  Pox  alone,  and 
usually  in  the  latter  stage  of  that  disease,  in 
which  is  has  been  advised  to  apply  blisters,  and 
to  repeat  them  in  succession. 

As  the  event  of  this  most  distressing  and  dan- 
gerous malady  is  various,  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  the  keenest  observer  tp  discriminate  the 
effects  of  the  blisters,  from  those  of  the  disease. 
It  is  therefore  advisable  to  seek  assistance  from 
the  established  doctrine  of  inflammation. 

At  the  height  of  the  confluent  Small  Pox,  the 
inflammation  extends  over  a  large  surface  j  it 
threatens  or  assumes  the  erythematous  disposi- 
tion, and  the  fever  incUnes  to  the  typhoide 
type.  Excess  of  cutaneous  inflammation  is  the 
great  evil,  and  menaces  by  its  consequences  to 
overwhelm  the  patient.  Can  it  be  possible, 
that  the  symptoms  in  that  state  of  body,  should 
be  alleviated  by  blistering,  that  is  by  exciting 
aditional  inflammation  ?  If  more  frequent  op- 
portunities had  occurred  to  physicians  of  seeing 
the  phenomena  of  inflammation,  they  perhaps 
would  never  have  recommended  this  applica- 
tion, under  such  circumstances.  It  falls  to  the 
lot  of  surgeons  to  treat  these  external  affections  j 
and  on  removing  blistering   plasters   in   such 
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cases,  they  have  too  often  perceived,  what  might 
always  be  apprehended,  that  the  whole  surface 
had  sphacelated.  Mr.  Pearson,  the  most  learned 
surgeon  of  the  age,  has  correctly  ranked  "  the 
application  of  severe  stimuli,  to  a  diseased 
or  debilitated  part*,'*  among  the  most  potent 
causes  which  produce  gangrene.  From  which  it 
may  be  suspected,  that  in  some  doubtful  cases» 
where  the  patients  might  have  survived  the 
wasting  influence  of  the  typhoide  fever,  and  the 
thick  spotted  inflammation  j  yet  when  these 
were  augmented  by  the  baneful  irritation  cf 
blisters,  the  remaining  vital  powers  have  been 
overpowered. 

After  having  thus  attempted,  with  temerity  to 
trace  the  medical  practice  in  the  Small  Pox,  per- 
haps even  beyond  the  present  times ;  it  is  fitting 
to  consider  what  was  the  result  of  the  labors  of 
twelve  centuries  to  remedy  this  malady. 
.  The  confession  that  must  be  made  is  mcfrti- 
fying  to  a  professional  man :  for,  according 
to  such  records  as  we  possess,  it  appears,  that 
in  spite  of  all  medical  exertion,  the  mortality 
of  Small  Pox  had  progressively  augmented.     It 


*  Principles  of  Surgery,  by  John  Pearson,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
P.R.I.  Surgeon  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  and  Con8ulting-Sttr«» 
geon  to  the  Public  Dispensary,  p.  108. 
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has  been  made  evident  by  calculations  *  from  the 
Bills  of  Mortality  of  the  City  of  London,  re- 
nowned  for  medical  science,  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  about  one  four- 
teenth  part  of  the  inhabitants  died  of  the  Small 
Pox.  And,  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  that 
century,  when  the  practice  in  Small  Pox  was 
highly  improved,  the  mortality  by  that  disease 
had  augmented  to  one-tenth. 

The  annual  loss  of  lives  by  Small  Pox  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  this  latter  period,  was  se- 
parately calculated  by  two  t  able  physicians, 
and  the  result  laid  before  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  one  estimated 
the  numbers  at  34,  260,  adding  that  he  be- 
lieved those  deaths  to  be  under  the  truth. 
The  other  physician  made  them  amount  to 
36,000. 

But  this  immense  and  encreasing  consumption 
of  human  lives  was  not  the  sole  evil  produced 


*  Letter  to  Dr.  Cotesworth,  by  James  Jurin,  M.  D. 

Ob8ervations  on  the  Increase  and  Decrease  of  different  Di- 
seases, by  William  Heberden,  1 801.  p.  36.  The  Evidence  at 
large,  as  laid  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
respecting  Dr.  Jenner's  Discovery,  &c.  by  the  Rev  G.  C.  Jen- 
ner.    Vide  the  Evidence  of  Dr.  Blane,  and  Dr.  Letsom. 

t  Dr.  now  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Bart,  and  Dr.  Letsom.  Vidft 
Evidence  at  Large,  1.  c. 
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by  this  distemper  :  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  survivors  were  pitted  and  disfigured  ;  some  ' 
lost  one  of  their  eyes,  a  few  became  totally  blind, 
and  others  had  their  constitution  impaired, 
and  predisposed  to  a  variety  of  complaints,  . 
which  were  productive  of  future  distress,  and 
sometimes  of  death.  These  additional  calamities 
cannot  be  reduced  to  calculation ;  but  as  the 
mortality  from  Small  Pox  was  continually  on  the 
increase,  these  toncomitant  evils  must  have 
been  so  likewise. 

As  the  Small  Pox  was  not  so  generally  diffiised 
in  many  other  countries  where  inoculation  was 
much  less  practised  than  in  Great  Britain,  some 
are  believed  to  have  suffered  less.  Yet  Conda- 
mine  calculated  the  deaths  by  Small  Pox  in 
France,  and  Dr.  Rosenstein  in  Sweden,  to  be 
one-tenth  of  the  births. 

The  above  facts,  if  unexplained,  might  lead  to 
a  false  inference,  that  the  medical  treatment  of 
Small  Pox  was  noxious  to  the  patients ;  and  that 
if  art  were  totally  thrown  aside,  more  would  re* 
cover  by  the  help  of  Nature  alone.  But  in 
truth  the  salutary  influence  of  medicine  was 
most  conspicuous  in  this  disease;  and  the  failure 
in  the  general  result  proceeded  from  the  im- 
possibility of  prevailing  upon  the  whole  popula- 
tion to  adopt  medical  counsel.  For  a  very 
large  prc^ortion  of  that  part  of  the  community 
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which  submitted  to  professional  instructions, 
escaped  all  the  calamities  incident  to  the  Small 
Pox. 

An  exact  calculation  cannot  however  be 
made  of  the  proportion  of  deaths  among  those 
who  were  inoculated  and  skilfully  treated  : 
because  the  interest  and  vanity  of  medical 
men'  prompt  them  to  exaggerate  their  success, 
and  to  conceal  their  failures :  even  the  reports 
dT hospitals  cannot  be  relied  on:  for  the  parents 
of  the  inoculated,  from  discontent,  from  grief, 
or  from  residing  at  a  distance,  sometimes  neglect 
to  give  information  when  their  children  are  dan- 
gerously attacked,  and  when  they  perish. 

Yet  an  approximation  to  the  truth  may  be 
attained  by  making  an  allowance  for  these 
omissions. 

At  the  commencement  of  inoculation  in  Eng- 
land  the  proportion  of  fatal  cases  *  appear  to 
Ijave  been  fully  one  in  fifty.  But  after  the  last 
improvement  in  treatment  had  been  established, 
probably  not  more  than  one  in  two  hundred 
were  lost. 

'  Of  those  who  contract  the  casual  Small  Pox, 
and  are  treated  with  medical  care,  it  has  been 
admitted  that  generally  about  one  in  six  are 
lost:  but  in  countries  where  the  medical  arts 
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♦  Vide  Dr.  Juripand  Scheucher's  Tablce. 
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«re  unknown,  the  Small  Pox  is  so  fatal  a  disease^ 
that  few  of  those  who  are  seized  with  it  survive 
its  malignity. 

This  may  suffice  as  a  vindication  of  the  sci* 
ence  of  medicine,  but  it  is  an  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  plan  most  conducive  to  the 
preservation  of  those  who  employed  it,  should 
prove  detrimental  to  the  remaining  mass  of  pa- 
pulation. 

Had  it  been  possible  .formerly  to  have  per- 
suaded every  human  being  to  have  submitted  to 
inoculation,  a  great  saving  of  human  lives  would 
have  ensued :  but  this  was  impracticable ;  and 
the  experience  of  a  century  has  shewn,  that 
partial  inoculation,  by  difiusing  contagion,  multi- 
plied deaths. 

All  the  benefits  of  inoculation,  without  the 
mischiefs,  might  however  have  then  been  obtain- 
ed, by  precluding  the  inoculated,  while  the  in- 
fection was  upon  them,  from  intercourse  with 
persons  who  had  not  already  passed  through  the 
Small  Pox.  But  instead  of  this  salutary  precau- 
tion being  even  now  adopted,  there  are  mis- 
creants of  the  medical  profession,  so  stimulated 
by  avarice,  and  so  divested  of  humanity,  as  to 
disseminate  the  contagion  of  Small  Pox  through 
the  most  populous  quarters  of  London. 

Mankind  are  too  selfish  to  submit    volun- 
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tarily,  even  to  transient  restrictions  for  the  pub- 
Kc  good.  Many  tainted  with  the  plague  have 
often  artfully  concealed  it,  and  have  attempted, 
without  scruple,  to  get  into  populous  cities  j 
thdugh  the  consequence  might  have  been,  an  in- 
deniable  loss  of  lives. 

Indifference  to  the  safety  of  others  is  indeed 
the  chief  cause  of  infectious  diseases  being  pro- 
pagated and  perpetuated.  To  counteract  which, 
•the  Governments  of  civilized  nations  have  long 
lago  established  compulsatory  regulations  to  stop 
the  entrance  and  spreading  of  the  plague  :  and 
Great  Britain  has  escaped  that  calamity  for  a 
century  and  a  half. 

The  plague  was  a  less  destructive  distemper 
than  the  Small  Pox,  yet  no  plan  similar  to  the 
Quarantine  laws  has  been  established  to  extin- 
guish this  infection ;  and  *  one  which  was  lately 
proposed  in  ParUament,  was  discouraged,  as  in- 
jiirious  to  personal  freedom. 

But  surely  every  man  susceptible,  of  a  dange- 
rous contagion  has  a  natural  right  to  hiader 
persons  who  are  contaminated  with  that  disease, 
from  touching  or  even  approaching  him.  The 
e!xercise  of  this  right  is  a  species  of  self  defence ; 


^  A  bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  year  1813] 
by  Lord  Borrington. 
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which  for  the  public  safety  may  assuredly  be  re* 
gulated  by  law,  without  infringing  any  reason^^ 
able  notions  of  political  liberty. 

It  is  true  that  the  enlightened  part  of  the 
cpmmunity  preserve  their  families  from  all  the 
dangers  of  the  Small  Pox,  by  employing  vaccm- 
ation.  But  British  legislators,  though  exempt 
themselves  from  danger,  will  doubtless  take  into 
consideration  the  condition  of  the  uneducated 
mass  of  the  people  ;  and  will  pass  regulations 
to  save  those  also,  whose  mental  blindness  hin- 
ders them  from  shunning  surrounding  evils. 
For  the  prejudices  of  the  lower  orders  are  so 
incorrigible,  that  in  the  last  year  *  near  a  thou- 
sand persons  died  of  the  Small  Pox  in  London ; 
all  of  whom  were  poor  people. 

Their  melancholy  infatuation  was  t  manifested 
to  day,  when  finishing  this  work,  in  the  case  of  a 
woman,  who  was  indicted  for  a  nuisance,  and 
convicted  before  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  other 
Judges  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  The 
crime  committed  was  carrying  her  child,  after 


*  The  deaths  by  the  Small  Pox  in  the  year  1814  amQunted 
to  638  in  the  London  bills  of  mortality,  which  hardly  include 
two-thirds  of  the  mortality  of  the  metropolis. 

f  April  27th,  18 15.  The  Author  was  present  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  tliis  important  decision.  The  prosecutors 
were  the  Board  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment. 
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inoculation,  when  covered  with  Small  Pox 
pustules,  through  the  alleys  and  streets  in  her 
neighbourhood,  and  by  this  misconduct  infect- 
ing eleven  persons  with  the  Small  Pox.  Eight 
of  these  died  in  a  shocking  condition,  and  a 
ninth  child  lost  one  of  its  eyes.  All  these 
facts  were  completely  substantiated  by  the  pa- 
Ifents  of  the  sufferers. 

The  Court,  before  pronouncing  judgment, 
animadverted  upon  the  conduct  of  this  woman, 
as  clearly  illegal  and  criminal :  and  positively 
declared,  that  the  exposure  of  a  person  in  a 
public  place  with  any  infectious  disease  which 
endangers  the  lives  of  others,  is  a  criminal  act, 
punishable  by  law ;  yet  as  this  was  the  first  in- 
dictment for  prosecuting  this  offence,  they  were 
induced  to  mitigate  her  punishment,  by  con- 
demning her  only  to  three  months  impri- 
sonment. 

Future  offenders  may  expect  a  heavier  sen- 
tence. 

This  salutary  example,  and  the  promulgation 
of  the  law,  must  be  productive  of  much  good : 
but  in  many  instances  where  the  Small  Pox  is 
communicated,  and  even  where  death  ensues,  it 
is  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  establish  by 
legal  evidence  the  source  of  the  infection.  It 
is   therefore  much  to  be  wished,  that  to  pre- 
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elude  all  periSoiis  infected  with  the  Smd^ll 
from  mixing  with  the  public,  a  law  should  fcW 
enacted  to  conflfle  them  strictly  to  their  owii 
houses,  or  in  hospitals  appropriated  by  the  p** 
rishes  for  that  purpose,  as  long  as  the  infection 
is  upon  them. 

The  plan  is  simple,  to  enforce  it  would  be 
easy ;  and  the  sole  inconvenience  would  be  a 
temporary  confinement  of  those  persons  whose 
enlargement  spreads  poison  through  the  land.    # 

By  such  a  measure,  the  infection  of  the  Small 
Pox,  for  want  of  subjects  to  act  upon,  would 
necessarily  decline,  and  soon  become  extinct; 
and  multitudes  of  human  creatures  would  be 
annually  preserved  from  disease,  blindness,  and 
death. 

Some  opposition  might  be  expected  from  those 
who  live  by  spreading  contagion  among  the 
community.  But  these  are  a  set  of  men  whose 
immoral  conduct  merits  rather  the  castigation  of 
the  magistrate,  than  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature.  And  few  even  of  them  would 
have  the  eflfrontery  to  raise  objections  to  a 
statute  for  extinguishing  the  most  fatal  pesti- 
lence that  ever  preyed  upon  man ;  which,  like 
the  benign  law  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade, 
would  reflect  lustre  on  the  mover,  adorn  the 
annals  of  parliament,  and  add  grace  to  the  so* 

X    2 
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vereign :  and  would  likewise  form  (though  it 
may  spoil  the  climax)  the  most  agreeable  con- 
clusion possible  to  the  eventfU  History  of  the 
Small  Pox. 
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CHAR  I. 

THE   DISCOVERV. 


The  discovery  of  a  mode  of  preventing  the 
Small  Pox  is  one  of  those  splendid  events  which 
reflect  lustre  on  the  English  nation:  and  it 
must  be  interesting  to  leam^  whether  this  was 
stumbled  upon  by  chance^  or  unfolded  by  inge^* 
nuity. 

Dr.  Jenner  is  the  claimant^  and  men  of 
letters  are  his  jury;  their  verdict  alone  can 
^ve  him  fame ;  and  before  they  decide  they  will 
strictly  inquire^  what  first  suggested  the  idea  to 
his  mind^  what  means  he  devised  to  investigate 
the  truth,  what  obstacles  he  surmounted,  and 
finally  what  is  the  value  of  the  discovery. 

All  these  questions  will  be  elucidated  by  |i 
ample  nanatKML  of  facts. 


Edward,  a  younger  son  of  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Jenner,  Vicar  of  Berkeley,  in  the  county  of  Glou- 
cester, was  bom  in  the  year  1749.  He  received 
a  good  provincial  education  at  Cirencester  ;  and 
b^ing  intended  for  the  medical  profession,  was 
bound  apprentice  to  t^i^  first  surgeon  at  Sod- 
bury. 

About  the  year  1768,  during  his  apprentice- 
ship, he  learnt  that  there  was  a  report,  rife  in 
the  dairies,  of  a  distemper  nanaed  the  Cow  Pox, 
which  infested  the  teats  of  milch  cows,  and  in- 
fected the  hands  of  the  milkers,  being  some- 
times a  preventive  of  the  Small  Pox.  As  milkers 
were  often  applying  for  remedies  to  cure  fester- 
ing sores  on  their  chopt  fingers,  Mr.  Jenner  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  them ;  and  he  was 
assured  that  they  were  acquired  from  the  cow»> 
who  had  similar  sores  on  their  teats* 

It  was  likewise  a  fact  of  public  notoriety, 
that  the  peasants  in  that  county,  even  when 
repeatedly  inoculated,  often  resisted  the  infection 
ci  Small  Pox.  This  smgular  circumstance, 
together  with  the  foregoing  report,  made  a  con- 
siderable impression  on  his  youthful  mind. 
At  the  age  of  one-and-twenty,  he  went  to  Lon- 
tion  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  became  pupil 
to  John  Hunter,  who  was  rising  into  celebrity. 
This  surgeon,  endowed  with  an  extraordinaiy 
c^mcity,  was  then  pursuing  knowledge  with 
ardour,  and  observing  nature  with  the  piercing 
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eye  of  genius.  Even  under  such  a  roof^  dvSh 
and  lively  dunces  profited  little ;  while  acute  and 
grave  students  reaped  advantages  prop6ii;ionec|^ 
to  their  faculties  and  application :  but  the  soliil 
precepts  and  ingenious  remarks^  which  v^ere 
sprinkled  in  the  conversation  of  Hunter ;  t(%e« 
ther  with  such  an  example  of  unremitting*  exerd 
tion,  strained  to  the  bent  the  congenial  intellecb 
of  Jenner ;  and  this  fortunate,  early  intercoursv 
may  have  largely  contributed  to  his  future 
renown. 

This  conclusion  is,  however,  only  a  presumpii^ 
tion :  for  though  the  pupil  fiiequently  mentioned^ 
in  conversations  with  his  sagacious  master,  tbfr 
reports  concerning  the  Cow  Pox  in  the  dairies' 
of  Gloucestershire ;  yet  as  the  facts  were  impn>- 
bable,  the  accounts  vague,  and  their  authorities 
weak,  they  were  disregarded. 

Hunter,  however,  soon  discovered  the  superior* 
capacity  of  Jenner,  and  recommended  him  to 
aid  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  forming  a  scientific 
arrangement  of  the  curiosities  and  productions, - 
which  he  had  brought  from  the  islands  in  the 
South  Sea. 

And  when  a  second  voyage  of  discover^ 
was  projected,  Jenner  was  solicited  to  be  one  of 
the  literary  associates  in  that  enterprise.  This 
was  declined,  and  the  project  was  afterwards 
abandoned :  but  the  friendship  of  Hunter  and 
Jenner  continued  for  life;  and  they  occasionally 
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.  .  .^v.uied  on  subjects  of  natural  history,  to 
s  Mih  thcv  weix'  both  devoted.  Indeed,  at  one 
H « lOvU  Mi^  Hunter  solicited  Jenner  to  become 
\m  ^KU'tuer  in  business.  But  the  love  of  a  ooun- 
ti'^  lue,  attachment  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
cUlU,  above  all,  affection  for  his  elder  iMrother,  who 
ImmI  brought  him  up,  induced  him  to  resist  this 
ttattering  offer;  which  had  it  been  accepted, 
would  have  occasioned  him  to  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  searching  for  those  laurels,  which  he 
gathered  afterwards  in  the  shades  of  Gloucester- 
shire. 

.  After  Jenner  had  finished  his  course  of 
studies  in  London,  he  established  himself  as  a 
surgeon  at  Berkeley;  and  as  a  recreation  during 
the  intervals  of  business,  indulged  in  those 
philosophical  pursuits  for  which  he  had  a  strong 
predilection ;  and  amongst  the  rest  commenced 
an  inquiry  respecting  the  Cow  Pox. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  found  a  number  of 
persons  who  had  never  had  the  Small  Pox,  and 
who  resisted  that  infection,  both  when  exposed 
to  it,  by  intercoui^e  with  the  diseased,  and  when 
repeatedly  inoculated.  All  of  them  attributed 
iMs  insusceptibility  to  their  having  had  the  Cow 
Pox.  Yet  the  older  formers  assured  him,  that 
tlus  notion  was  of  no  very  long  standing ;  for 
they  had  never  heard  of  it  in  their  younger  days. 
Jenner  conjectured,  that  as  the  practice  of 
inoculating  the  Small  Pox  was  also  of  recent 


date  in  that  part  of  the  country,  this  might 
account  for  the  observation  not  having  been 
made  earlier. 

He  next  heard  of  a  great  many  excepti<Hift 
to  the  opinion,  and  he  saw  several  creditable  per^ 
4sons  who  assured  him  that  they  had  had  the  Cow 
Pox,  yet  afterwards  contracted  the  Small  Pox. 
The  more  he  inquired,  the  more  examples  of 
this  were  foxmd. 

Having  applied  to  the  medical  gentlemen  of 
the  county  for  authentic  intelligence,  and  con- 
sistent statements ;  they  all  agreed  in  declaring 
from  experience,  that  the  Cow  Pox  was  only 
an  occasional,  and  a  very  uncatain  preventive 
of  Small  Pox. 

All  former  investigators  had  been  arrested 
by  the  opposing  facts ;  but  Jenner  was  not  so 
easily  disheartened :  he  resolved  to  go  himself 
into  the  dairies,  to  examine  both  the  distem- 
pered cows  and  the  milkers,  and  to  scrutinize 
accurately  every  peculiarity  of  the  disease. 

Having  formed  this  resolution,  he  first 
found  out,  that  the  cows  were  subject  to  se^ 
veral  kinds  of  eruptive  complaints  on  thcair 
teats ;  6<H&e  of  which  were  infeedous  .and 
others  not ;  but  that  all  which  excited  sores  09 
the  hands  of  die  milkers,  were  indiscriminately 
called  the  Cow  Pdx.  It  seemed  probable  tp 
Jenner,  that  only  one  of  these  disorders  could 
possess  the  preventive  power  in  questicm ;  and 
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iiie  at  length  ascertuned  the  pecuHar  eruption  to 
ivrhich  that  property  belonged. 

He  then  entertained  sanguine-  hopes,  that 
tiy  this  discrimination::  he  should  be  able  to 
feooncile  the  discordant  foots ;  for  he  Suspected 
that  the  belief  of  the  Cow  Pox  bdng  only  an 
occasional  preventive  of  Small  Pox,  might  be 
'bwing  to  confounding  different  maladies  under 
the  same  name. 

In  this  expectation  he  was  however  disap- 
-pointed :  for,  to  his  great  mortification,  he  found 
)several  examples  of  milkers,  who  were  seized 
^th  the  Small  Pox,  after  having  contracted 
«ores  on  their  hands  from  the  genuine  Cow  Pox. 
These  most  vexatious  facts  he  did  not  credit 
Sightly;  but  having  seen  several  decisive  in- 
stances, he  was  compelled  to  admit  them ;  and 
for  some  time  all  his  hopes  of  being  able  to 
employ  the  Cow  Pox  for  any  useful  purpose  were 
^extinguished.  Indeed,  even  now,  when  the 
secret  is  known,  whoever  reflects  upon  this  per- 
plexing circumstance  must  be  astonished,  that  it 
^d  not  prove-atf  insurmountable  barrier  to  all 
Ibrther  invefitigatiom 

i^ :  But  Jeoiier  frequendy  revolved  all  the  phe- 
ttoiiii^na:  tii'faig>  inihd;  and  It  seemed  to  him  a 
Waage  anomaly  in  mature,  that  there  lihould  be 
this  singular  diversity  in  human  cbmtitittions ; 
that  the  samb  cause  should  i^detrxnle,  portion 
-Of  matikind  invuhieraibie  ta  the  Small  Ptox^  and 
should  have  no  such  effect  upon  another.    By 


exerting  himself  to  clear  up  this  mystery^  he  at 
length  detected  some  new  peculiarities  of  the 
Cow  Pox ;  the  attentive  consideration  of  which 
enabled  him  to  solve  every  material  difficulty. 
On  a  minute  inspection  of  the  sores  produced 
by  the  genuine  Cow  Pox  on  t^e  hands  of  differ- 
ent milkers^  Jenner  observedj  that  their  appear- 
jEuice  and  progress  varied  remarkably  in  different 
persons.  In  some  instances  the  malady  pre- 
served the  character  of  the  regular  Cow  Pox, 
which  was  now  familiar  to  him ;  while  in  others 
it  appeared  like  a  common  ulcer.  By  carefully 
■tracing  back  these  cases  to  their  commencement, 
he  found  that  the  difference  of  the  disease  on  the 
milkers,  depended  upon  the  period  of  the  disease 
on  the  infecting  cow.  For  when  a  milker  was 
infected  by  a  cow  during  an  early  stage  of  the 
malady,  he  contracted  the  regular  Cow  Pox ;  but 
those  milkers  who  were  infected  even  by  the 
same  cow  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the 
complaint,  acquired  upon  their  hands  ordinary 
ulcers. 

This  latter  complaint  was  usually  caught  by 
breaking  down  the  crusts  on  the  teats  of  the 
infected  cows  in  milking  them ;  it  was  generally 
more  tedious  in  healing,  and  accompanied  with 
more  constitutional  derangement,  than  the  ge* 
nuine  Cow  Pox. 

These  observations  led  him  to  suspect,  that 
the  power  of  preventing  the  Small  Pox  might 
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taoMt  in  the  malady  which  was  contracted  at  oni 
period  only :  and  after  much  investigation,  he 
at  length  ascertained^  that  the  milkers  who  ac- 
quired  the  Ck>w  Pox  from  vesicles  on  the  teats  of 
the  cows,  while  advancing  to  maturity,  were 
secured  from  the  Small  Pox :  while  those  conta- 
minated by  cows  in  an  advanced  period  of  the 
disease  remained  susceptible  of  the  Small  Pox. 
In  fine,  from  a  multitude  of  cases  he  was  enabled 
to  draw  these  conclusions  ;  that  the  property  of 
preventing  the  Small  Pox  appertained  only  to 
one  of  those  diseases  which  were  vulgarly  de« 
nobinated  the  Cow  Pox ;  and  that  this  power 
principally  resided  in  the  liquid  secreted  during 
the  early  stages  of  that  disease.  Jenner  per- 
ceived that  these  opinions  corresponded  with  re* 
marks  which  had  been  made  on  the  Small  Pox ; 
as  the  liquid  most  active  for  variolous  inoculation 
is  that  which  is  first  secreted;  but  the  thick 
matter  of  pustules  which  have  crusted,  though 
it  may  excite  local  inflammation  and  suppura- 
tion, yet  frequently  fails  of  producing  the  real 
Small  Pox. 

Jenner  was  thus  continually  meditating  upon 
the  facts  which  he  had  ascertained,  while  the 
frequent  occurrence  at  that  time  of  the  Gow 
P0X  in  the  dairies  ia  Gloucestershire,  afforded 
him  opportunities  of  multiplying  his  experi- 
meuts  and  advancing  his  knowledge ;  for  he 
had  long  been  strudc  with  the  i^ea  that  it  might 


be  possible  to  propagate  the  Cow  Pox  by  inoca- 
lation,  not  only  from  the  cow  to  the  humaii 
subject^  but  also  tvom  man  to  man.  And  as 
the  complaint,  when  transferred  from  the  cow 
to  the  milker,  possessed  the  quality  of  prevent- 
ing the  Small  Pox ;  it  seemed  probable  that  th% 
quality  might  remain,  even  when  propagated  iii 
succession  from  one  human  being  to  another. 

Being  powerfully  excited  by  this  expecta- 
tion, he  watched  for  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing a  series  of  decisive  experiments  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1 796  ♦,  the  Cow  Pox  having  broken  out 
in  a  farmer's  dairy  near  Berkeley,  Sarah  Nelmes, 
a  milk-maid,  caught  the  infection  in  one  of  her 
hands,  which  had  been  accidentally  scratched 
by  a  thorn.  Jenner,  who  had  then  acquired  let 
correct  knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  the  ma- 
lady, perceived  that  it  was  the  genuine  disease ; 
and  he  selected  a  healthy  boy  named  Phipps, 
who  had  not  had  the  Small  Pox^  on  whom  to 
make  the  first  trial  of  inoculating  one  human 
being  from  another  unth  the  Cow  Pox  virus. 

Accordingly,  on  the  14th  May  1796,  Jenner 
punctured  one  of  the  vesicles  on  the  hand  of 
Sarah  Nelmes,  and  taking  a  little  of  the  trans- 
parent lymph  on  the  point  of  a  lancet,  he  ih- 
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Mited  it  into  the  boy's  arm  by  two  superfidal 
indsiMis,  which  barely,  p^ietrated  the  surface  of 
,the  skin.    He  watched  the  event  which  was  to 
decide  the  completion  or  extinction  of  his  hopes 
,with  trembling  anxiety ;  and  saw  with  delight 
.the  incisions  gradually  inflaming,  and  assuming 
nearly  the  i^pearance  of  a  part  inoculated  with 
variolous  matter.    On  the  seventh  day  the  boy 
.complained  of  uneasiness  in  the  armpit,  and 
.had  a  slight  headach ;  he  was  also  perceptibly 
.indisposed,  and  spent  the  night  with  some  de* 
gree  of  restlessness  :  but  on  the  following  day  he 
^pras  perfectly  well.    Jenner  perceived  with  plea- 
.  sure,  that  the  similarity  between  the  effects  of 
this  new  species  of  inoculation,  and  of  the  vario- 
lous, was  striking ;  for  Phipps  had  been  affected 
with  constitutional  symptoms  of  the  same  kind, 
.  and  at  the  same  period,  with  those  which  com- 
monly take  place  in  very  mild  oases  of  inocu« 
lated  Small  Pox« 

The  inflammation  and  the  changes  in  the 

•  appearance  of  the  incised  part,  all  bore  a  consi- 

:.  derable  resemblance  to  the  local  effects  of  ordi- 

'.  nary  inoculation ;  yet  some  differences  were 

.Remarked :  for,  after  the  latter  operation,  the  part 

.  suppurates ;  and  when  the  pustule  desiccates, 

^.^  yellow  or  amber^^xdoured   scab  is  formed: 

whereas  Jenner  observed,  that  in  Phipps's  ann 

the  liquid  secreted  appeared  at  first  to  be  limpid, 

and  the  ^rost  finally  assumed   a   dark  hue« 
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Tlie  efflorescence  also  which  wpretA  around- the 
incisions,  he  thought,  had  more  of  an  erysipef- 
latous  appearance  than  is  usual  after  variolous 
inoculation.  It  is  remarkable,  that  even  in  the 
present  stiEite  of  knowledge  little  can  be  added 
to  the  concise  description  given  of  his  first  case ; 
which  terminated  by  the  crusts  dropping  off,  and 
leaving  permanent  eschars. 

It  was  next  to  be  ascertained,  whether  or 
not  this  operation  had  rendered  the  boy  insus- 
ceptible of  the  Small  Pox.  The  similarity  of 
the  local  appearances  to  those  which  follow  va- 
riolous inoculation  raised  Jenner^s  hopes,  while 
the  siightness  of  the  constitutional  indispositimi 
depressed  him  with  fears. 

To  determine  a  point  so  important  to  man- 
kind,  he  inoculated  this  boy  on  the  first  of  July 
following  with  Small  Pox  matter ;  and,  to  ren- 
der the  experiment  as  decisive  as  poesible,  seve- 
ral punctures  and  slight  incisions  were  made  on 
both  arms,  which  were  filled  with  variolous  pus: 
yet  Jemier  hadithe  inexpresable  satisfaction  to 
observe,  that  no  other  eflfect  was  produced,  than 
such  a  slight  and  transient  inflammation  .9s 
usually  ensues  after  the  inoculation  of  persoos 
who  had  already  had  the  Small  Pox. 

Several  months  afterwards  he  repeated  tbfi 
inoculation,  but  no  sensible  effiect  was  produead 
upon  the  boy*s  constitution.  This  case  wfts  then 
complete,  which  was  the  first  exaiaple  of  the 
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^Nraccine  fliud  having  been  transfenwd  from  one 
human  bang  to  another. 

Those  who  feel  in  their  breasts  the  love  of 
mankind,  and  the  passion  for  fame,  will  conceive 
the  transports  with  which  this  experiment  filled 
•  the  sonl  of  Jenner.     He  became  impatient  to 
finish  his  work,  and  to  make  such  a  number  of 
experiments  as  should  be  deemed  conclusive; 
but  a  long  delay  unavoidably  ensued,  from  the 
C!ow  Pdix  having  disappeared  from  the  dairies. 
It  recurred,  however,  in  the  spring  of  the^ear 
1798,  when,  from  the  wetness  of  the  early  part 
of  the  (cas^n,  many  of  the  farmers'  horses  were 
affected  with  sore  heels,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  Cow  Pox  broke  out  in  several  of  the  dairies, 
flifording  Jenner  the  opportunity  of  resuming 
Iris  researches. 

On  the  16th  of  March  he  vaccinated 
William  Summers  with  virus  taken  from  the 
teat  of  an  infected  cow.  This  boy  was  seized 
on  the  sixth  day  vnth  feverish  symptoms,  and  vo- 
mited ;  a  slight  indiqKmtioii  continued  till  the 
eighth  day,  when  he  appeared  quite  well.  The 
progress  of  the  local  inflammatk>n  was  nearly 
Ufanilar  to  that  which  had  been  observed  in  the 
case  of  Phipps;  which  corroborated  the  pre* 
4itimpiion,  that  the  virus  taken  from  an  infected 
ettw,  possessed  the  same  property  as  that  from 
an  infefeted  milker.  . 

•^  *  Tbk'  vaccine  lynfiph  was  next  transferred 
t  arm  of  Summers  to  William  Peads 


fand  the  latter^ckeaed  on  the  seventh  day;  Th6 
constitutional  symptoms  and  the  local  inflame 
mation  in  this  last  ease  Imd  so  striking  a  r&» 
semblance  to  those  subsequent  to  variolons  ino^ 
culatioh^  that  Jenner  was  induced  to  examine 
the  whoLe  body,  to  see  if  there  was  any  eniption 
on  the  skin ;  but  none  appeared.  From  Wilfiam 
Ptod  several  children  and  adults  were  likewise 
vaccinated ;  and  from  one  of  those,  the  lymph 
was  transferred  to  several  others,  among  whMai 
was  his  own  son,  a  boy  eleven  months  old ;  who 
however  did  not  contract  the  infection. 

In  detailing  the  effects  in  these  cases,  Jenner 
appears  to  have  had  some  i^vprehensions,  lest 
the  local  inflammaticm  should  exceed  its  due 
bounds,  and  he  mentions  some-  attempts  Im 
made  to  check  it.  The  means  he  employed  are 
now  known  to  have  been  superfluous ;  but  they 
mark  his  extreme  caution,  and  how  carefoUy  he 
attended  to  the  safety  of  his  patients,  while  prpv 
ceeding  in  a  new  and  unexplored  path. 

A  number  of  these  perscms  were  next  inociif 
lated  with  variolous  pus,  which  they  teasted^ 
though  Jenner  deemed  it  superfluous  to  pot 
them  aU  to  that  test.  And  he  ascertamed  by  thtif 
experiments,  that  the  vaccine  lymph,  in  pasqng 
through  a  smes  of  five  individuals,  retained  thf 
property  of  rendering  the  vaccinated  insuscq^ 
tible  of  the  contagion  of  Small  Pox. 

From  these  trials  he  was  led  to  coooeivi^ 
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Ckit  the  secfetioB  cif  yacdot  lymph  endmrod 
with  thk  benefieial  property,  might  be  perpe^ 
tmted  by  Vaodnatu^  in  sncceflgioii  an  indefinite 
mnnber  of  fanman  haog^m 

Dneingthe  comnBe  of  the  above  investigation^ 
Dr.  Jenner  entered  abo  into  an  inqnuryofavery 
cnrioas  Idnd^  and  quite  unexampled  in  patfao* 
logical  researches.  He  attempted  to  trace  back 
another  link  in  the  chain  of  causes,  by  search^ 
ing  for  the  source  of  the  Vaccine ;  which  he  had 
eat ly  suspected  did  not  originate  in  the  cotv. 

His  success  in  ttm  obscure  research  may 
encourage  others  to  attempt  similar  investiga- 
tions. ;  and  possibly  may  lead  to  future  discos 
veries  of  the  causes,  and  modes  of  preventing 
other  diseases. 

Jenner  had  noticed,  that  aa  long  as  cows  had 
liberty  to  fulfil  the  maternal  office  by  suckling 
their  calves,  they  were  exempt  from  the  Vaccine^ 
For  this  malady  never  arose  spontaneously  in 
the  cow,  but  seemed  to  be  an  occasional  effect 
of  milking. 

He  also  kamt,  that  the  Vaccine  was  altoge^ 
ther  unknown  in  most  parts  of  England,  and  of 
other  countries:  and  that  even  in  Gloucestershire! 
where  the  malady  was  endemial,  it  frequently 
disappeared  from  the  dairies  for  months,  and 
sometimes  for  years.  These  facts  evinced,  that 
simply  milking  the  cows  was  not  the  cause  of 
ate  malady ;  but  that  it  was  produced  by  some 
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peculiar  ^ouu^idence^acDompaiijiiig  that  procesfi* 
He  also  remarked^  that  this  distemper  never  oc« 
curred  in  dairies^  where  the  cows  were  exolusively 
milked  by  the  cleanly  dairy-maids ;  but  only  in 
those  dairies  where  it  was  the  practice  for  some^ 
or  the  whole  of  the  cows  to  be  milked  by  lesil 
delicate  hands.    It  is  the  custom  in  Gloucester«^ 
shire,  for  the  farmers'  men  principally  to  milk 
the  cows ;  and  the  same  servants  frequently  tend 
the  horses,  and  wash  and  dress  them  even  when 
sick.    Dr.  Jenner  had  been  struck  with  the  pe«^ 
culiar  appearance  of  ulcers,  which  sometimes 
broke  out  on  the  hands  of  the  men-servants ; 
and  which,   they  said,  they  had  caught  from 
washing  the  heels  of  horses  aflfected  with  a  dis- 
temper called  the  grease.    These  sores  were  of 
a  more  virulent  nature  than  vaccine  sores ;  and 
were  accompanied  with  greater  constitutional 
derangement ;  yet  they  still  bore  some  resemt- 
blance  to  them.  In  observing  the  occurrences  of 
various  farms,  he  also  remarked,  that  the  cows 
remained  free  from  the  Vaccine  as  long  as  the 
horses  were  in  health ;  but  acquired  that  com- 
plaint very  soon  after  the  horses  were  attacked 
with  the  grease.    This  coincidence  took  place 
so   often,   that   he  became   persuaded  of  the 
virus  from  the  grease  of  the  horse  being  the 
source  of  the  Vaccine  in  the  cow :  which  re* 
called  to  his  mind,  that  country  surgeons  are 
often  foiled  in  their  attempts  to  inocillate  blacks 
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mitiB  and  fiuTierSy  with  the  SmaD  Pox;  iar 
Ukae  mea  frequently  resist  the  infectioD  altoge* 
dier,  or  are  so  sligfatty  aflfected,  as  to  leave  it 
doobtfol  whether  or  not  they  have  contracted  it. 
From  all  which  he  was  led  to  suqpect,  that  the 
grease,  as  well  as  the  Vaccine,  might  be  a  prevent 
tive  of  the  Small  Pox.  To  ascertain  this.  Dr.  Jen* 
iter  inoculated  with  Small  Pox  matter  two  per- 
sons who  had  neither  had  the  Small  Pox,  nor  the 
Yacome ;  bnt  whose  hands  had  been  infected 
witli  nlcers  from  the  grease.  Both  these  per* 
'sons  tesisted  the  ccmtagicm ;  bnt  a  third  per« 
Mm  nnder  similar  circumstances  canght  the  ca* 
snal  i^Dtiall  Pox ;  the  malady  was,  however,  most 
•ingnlarly  mild,  as  if  it  had  been  mitigated  by 
the  effects  of  the  grease. 

In  order  to  prosecute  this  subject  further,  he 
inoculated  a  boy  with  matter  taken  from  a  sore 
on  a  man's  hand,  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
Tims  of  the  grease. 

The  infection  took,  and  the  appearance  and 
symptoms  of  this  equine  disease  were  hardly 
-distinguishable  from  the  Vaccine.  It  was  in- 
tended to  have  ascertained  by  variolous  inocula- 
tion, whether  this  boy  was  rendered  insuscep- 
tible of  the  Small  Pox;  but  he  unfortunately 
•calight  a  fever  and  died. 

Although  Jenner  was  prevented  by  this  acci-» 
dent,  from  completing  the  experiment;  yet,  from 
•die  facts  that  have  been  mentioned,  and  from  .a 
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multitude  of  occasional  observations,  he  was 
quite  convinced  that  a  morbid  liquid  secreted 
by  the  skin  of  the  horse,  and  commonly  issuing 
from  the  heel  when  distempered  by  the  grease, 
is  the  original  source  of  the  Vaccine ;  and  the 
Gloucestershire  farmers  having  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  this,  take  such  precautions,  that 
the  Vaccine  has  since  become  a  rare  malady  in 
the  dairies. 

The  above  is  a  summary  of  the  primitive 
experiments  made  by  Dr.  Jenner  to  ascertain 
the  properties  and  the  origin  of  the  Vaccine, 
and  on  the  result  of  which  he  founded  the  plan 
of  extirpating  the  Small  Pox  from  the  world. 
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CHAP.  IL 

THE  PROMULGATION  OF  THE  VACCINE  IN  ENG- 
LAND, AND  THE  INVIDIOUS  CONDUCT  OF  SOME 
EARLY    PROSELYTES. 

From  the  time  in  which  Jenner,  when  a  youthful 
medical  student,  first  heard  the  country  rumours 
respecting  the  Cow  Pox,  until  the  period  in  which 
he  completed  the  discovery  of  Vaccination,  he 
never  concealed  his  progressive  knowledge ;  but 
openly  divulged  it  to  his  friends,  and  even  to 
medical  societies.  The  original  report  he  had 
mentioned  to  Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  year  1770,  when 
he  resided  with  him;  and  in  two  years  after,  when 
on  a  visit  to  London  * ,  he  showed  him  a  draw- 
ing of  a  finger  affected  with  the  Vaccine ;  and  pro- 
posed at  that  time  Vaccination  as  a  substitute  for 
variolous  inoculation.  In  consequence  of  this 
disclosure  -f* ,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Hunter  s  noticed  in 


^  Evidence  at  large  as  laid  before  the  Committee  of  ths 
House  of  Commons,  &c.  London,  1803.  Vide  pages  1»  11, 
135. 

f  Queries  concerning  Inoculation,  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  1795. 
Observations  on  morbid  Poisons,  by  J.  Adams,  1795,  p.  156. 
History  of  Inoculation,  by  Woodville,  A.  D.  1796,  Intro- 
duction, note,  p.  S. 
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apubKcfttion,  that  the  Cow  Pox  was  a  preven- 
tive of  Small  Pox :  thig  was  copied  by  others^ 
and  was  also  mentioned  in  medical  lectures  iu 
JLiondon. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  publicity,  Jenner 
was  in  no  point  anticipated,  and  his  opinions 
were  commonly  regarded  as  the  reveries  of  a 
rural  enthusiast.  It  may  therefore  be  presumed^ 
that  it  required  his  peculiar  cast  of  character  to 
perfect  the  discovery :  and  it  is  certain,  that  if, 
by  an  alteration  in  the  management  of  the  dai- 
ries, the  Vaccine  had  vantehed,  the  discovery 
would  have  become  impossible ;  and  the  Small 
Pox  might  have  continued  its  ravages  to  the  end 
of  the  world. 

In  June  1798,  Dr.  Jenner  being  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  his  experiments,  resolved  to  lay 
them  before  the  public.  And  as  he  was  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  accustomed  to  divulge 
his  observations  in  science  through  that  channel, 
he  transmitted  his  manuscript  to  a  correspond- 
ent who  was  in  the  confidence  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  the  President;  and  requested  that  it 
should  be  laid  before  him,  not  doubting  thai  it 
would  soon  beprintedin^  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. Jenner  had  already  contributed  several 
articles  to  that  celebrated  collection  ;  in  one  of 
these  he  had  fiiUy  disclosed  the  natural  history 
of  the  cuckow,  which  marked  him  out  for  a 
pan  of  ori^nality :  and  as  none  of  his  former 
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pc^rs  on  subjects  of  mere  philosophic^  coii- 
osity  had  been  rejected  ;  he  naturally  expected, 
that  an  Essay  promulgating  a  discovery  of  vast 
utility,  would  be  favourably  received.  But  tlie 
perusal  of  his  experiments  produced  no  convic- 
tion ;  and  he  received  in  reply  a  friendly  admo- 
nition that,  as  he  had  gained  some  reputation 
by  his  former  papers  to  the  Royal  Society*,  it  was 
advisable  not  to  present  this,  lest  it  should 
injure  his  established  credit.  This  advice,  though 
given  with  the  beat  design,  was  n^lected  with 
the  happiest  consequences;  for,  although  dis- 
appointed in  his  feivourite  mode  of  ushering  his 
discovery  into  the  world,  he  was  confident  that 
his  work  required  no  patronage :  and  therefore, 
after  the  addition  of  a  few  experiments  made  in 
this  interval,  he  sent  to  the  press  his  Inquiry 
into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Varioks  P^ac^ 
chfUB,  a  Disease  discovered  in  some  of  the  western 
Counties  of  England,  particularly  Gloucester- 
shire,  and  known  by  the  Name  of  the  Cow  Pox. 

Tlie  title  was  unattractive,  and  the  stvle  un- 
adorned ;  yet  this  short  treatise  from  a  provin- 
dhl  phj^ician,  quickly  excited  general  attention : 
for  Jenner  s  name  was  alreadv  familiar  to  those 
most  learned  in  medicine  and -natural  his- 
torv:  and  no  man  of  science  could  dcnv  the 


*  Letter  from  Dr.  Jenner  in  posjesaion  of  the  autlior. 
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correctness  of  his  experiments,  or  the  justness  of 
his  conclusions.  A  great  fermentation  instantly 
arose ;  and  the  subject  was  hotly  discussed,  both 
in  professional  circles  and  in  general  society. 
Many  of  the  sanguine,  and  a  few  of  the  pro- 
found, were  at  once  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Jen- 
ner's  opinions  :  but  the  cautious  suspended  their 
judgment;  while  the  superficial  and  self-suffi- 
cient pronounced  at  once  that  the  whole  was  an 
absurdity. 

The  faithfulness  of  Jenner*s  statements  could 
only  be  ascertained  by  further  experiments,  and 
the  honour  of  commencing  them  is  due  to  Mr. 
Cline.  This  excellent  surgeon,  by  the  soundness 
of  his  judgment,  perceived  where  the  truth 
lay ;  but  his  prudence  induced  him  to  make  his 
first  trial  in  the  most  cautious  manner.  In  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  there  happened  to  be  a  child 
with  a  distempered  hip  joint,  who  had  never 
had  the  Small  Pox :  it  was  of  peculiar  import- 
ance to  this  child  to  be  preserved  from  this  dis- 
ease ;  for,  independent  of  the  common  danger,  it 
might  augment  the  scrofulous  disposition, 
which  from  the  diseased  hip  was  suspected  to  be 
prevalent.  Mr.  Cline  was  also  of  opinion,  that 
the  joint  might  be  benefited  by  exciting  mode- 
rate inflammation  on  the  skin,  and  consequently 
that  this  case  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the 
fi  rst  trial  with  the  Vaccine.  He  then  made  a  slight 
igicratcb  on  the  skin  of  thq  hip  with  the  point  of 
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a  lancet^  and  held  for  a  minute  in  the  wound  a 
quill  charged  with  vaccine  lymph,  which  he  had 
received  from  Dr.  Jenner.  A  vesicle  in  all 
points  similar  to  his  description  arose ;  the  child 
sickened  on  the  seventh  day,  and  the  febrile 
affection  subsided  on  the  eleventh. 

Mr.  Cline  next  inoculated  the  child  with 
Small  Pox  matter  in  three  places.  These  punc- 
tures inflamed  slightly  on  the  third  day,  and 
then  healed ;  and  the  child  resisted  completely 
the  variolous  contagion.  This  case  was  imme- 
diately ti*ansmitted  to  Dr.  Jenner,  who  pub- 
lished it. 

It  was  clearly  due  to  Dr.  Jenner  from  lite- 
rary justice  to  grant  him  for  a  little  time,  at 
least,  the  unmolested  possession  of  the  subject ; 
and  to  permit  him  undisturbed  to  pursue  and 
to  establish,  if  he  was  able,  his  announced  dis- 
covery. But  there  soon  started  up  certain  offi- 
cious interferers,  who,  though  destitute  of  inven- 
tive powers>  could  repeat  the  experiments  de- 
scribed by  another,  and  could  even  vary  some 
of  their  circumstances :  these  men  being  practi- 
tioners in  London,  assumed  a  superiority  over 
the  country  physician,  and  constituted  them- 
selves his  judges. 

\,  Dr-  George  Pearson,  a  licentiate  in  physic, 
fiist  rustled  forward ;  and  was  so  eager  to  divert 
towards  himself  the  public  attention,  which  was 
directed  to  Dr.  Jenner,  that  he  published  a  thick 
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volume*  concerning  the  Histoiy  of  the  Cow 
Pox,  previous  to  his  having  seen  the  malady. 
He  tried  to  supply  some  deficiences  resulting 
from  this  inconvenience  by  disclosing  jiiis  futurQ 
intentions ;  by  stating  the  experiments,^  which j 
when  he  could  procure  vaccine  lymph,  he  was 
determined  to  make;  and  the  propositions 
which  he  was  preparing  to  solve :  he  pointedly 
affirmed,  that  he  had  resolved  to  admit  of  no 
loose  hypotheses;  but  would  rigorously  demon- 
strate every  truth  respecting  the  Vaccine. 

These  laudable  rjesolutions  were  difiusedly 
announced,  and  the  work  was  swollen  with  re- 
plies to  a  multitude  of  letters,  which  he  tiad  dis- 
patched to  the  dairy  counties  in  hopes  of  learn- 
ing something.  But,  by  ill  hap,^  his  corre- 
spondents were  bb  ignorant  as  himself;  for  pot 
one  of  them  had  ever  seen  the  Vaccine.  They 
however  civilly  filled  up  their  answers  with  all 
the  rural  rumours  which  they  could  rake  toge- 
ther from  the  most  intelligent  dsury-maids :  and 


*  An  Enquiry  concerning  the  History  of  the  Cow  Pox^ 
by  George  Pearson,  M.  D.  &c.  1798. 

■ 

This  physician  it  quite  a  different  penon  from  Jobs 
Pearson,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Surgeon  of  the  Lock  HospitiJ,  and 
of  the  Cancer  Institution ;  author  of  Principles  of  Surgery, 
Practical  Observations  on  Cancerous  Complaints,  &c. :  who 
vaccinated  two  of  his  own  chOdreni  and  w«l  aii.eArly  and 
steady  promoter  of  Vaccination. 
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this  incoherent  mass  of  misinformation  formed 
a  tottering  basis  for  many  sophistical  deductions. 
But  Dr.  George  Pearson,  being  somewhat  aware 
that  such  a  compilation  might  disappoint  his 
readers,  was  anxious  that  his  next  batch  of 
letters  should  contain  some  real  intelligence :  he 
therefore  added  to  his  book,  a  list  of  thirtv-two 
queries  to  guide    the  judgment  of  his  corre- 
spondents, and,  as  he  neatly  expressed  himself, 
"  to  save  them  the  trouble  of  thinking."    Tliis 
plan  of  obtruding  himself  as  a  channel  for  the 
obsen  ations  of  others,  might  have  been  imputed 
by  the  unsuspicious  to  over-zeal  for  the  public ; 
but  a  disagreeable  surmise  was  forcibly  excited 
by  the  following  exculpatory  pai*agraph :  "  Per- 
haps it  may  be  right  to  declare,  that  I  enter- 
tain not  the  most  distant  expectation  of  parti-- 
cipating  in  the  smallest  share  of  honour  on 
the  score  of  discovery  of  facts ;  the  honour  on 
this  account,  by  the  justest  title,  belongs  exclu- 
"  sively  to  Dr.  Jenner ;  and  I  would  not  pluck  a 
"  sprig  of  laurel  from  the  wreath  that  decorates 
"  his  brow."     As  Pearson  was  at  this  time  cor- 
responding on  friendly  terms  with  Dr.  Jennef, 
to  obtain  information  on  the  Vaccine,  which  he 
alone  could  give,  and  which  Pearson  acknow- 
ledged he  had  never  yet  seen  ;  this  negation  of 
any  design  to  lay  claim  to  the  discovery,  was 
superlatively  superfluous.    But  it  is  difficult  to 
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conceal  the  secret  workings  of  the  tnind.  Antici- 
pated defences  arc  often  prophetic  ^. 

'J'he  next  writer  on  the  Vaccine  was  Dn 
Wood vi He,  Physician  to  the  Small  Pox  Hospital, 
who  expected,  from  holding  this  office,  that  his 
opinion  would  have  great  weight.    It  was  an 
employment  which  obliged  him  frequently  to 
witness  all  the  calamitous  effects  of  the  Small 
Pox,  and  would  naturally  render  him  very  desi- 
rous of  a  preventive.  Woodville,  being  a  man  of 
sense,  judged  it  expedient  to  see  some  cases  of 
the  Vaccine^before  he  wrote  upon  it ;  and  there* 
fore  applied  to  Dr.  Jenner  for  vaccine  lymph ; 
who  had  not  been  able,  either  by  arguments 
or  entreaties,  to  prevail  upon  such  a  number  of 
jiersons  to  accept  of  the  benefits  of  the  Vaccine, 
as  were   requisite   to  preserve   the  infection. 


f  Tlic  laundry-maid  of  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
near  nromlcy,  in  Kent,  was  one  night  found  murdered  in  an 
out-houie.  Next  morning  tho  females  of  the  gloomy  kitchen 
were  lamenting  in  timorous  whiaperingi  the  sad  fate  of  their 
fellow-bcrvant ;  when  one  of  tlic  footmen  exclaimed,  **  that 
**  he  hoped  the  Atrocious  villain  would  soon  be  found  out, 
'<  and  hung  in  chains  on  the  common.**  At  which  the  gar* 
dener  started,  and  cried  out^  **  I  declare  that  it  was  not  me 
**  that  killed  her/'  All  the  servants  turned  their  eyes  upon 
him  with  amazement :  fori  till  that  instant  he  had  never  been 
suspected.  But  he  was  soon  implicated  by  a  train  of  circum- 
stances, taken  into  custody,  and  convicted  of  the  murdert 
Ultimately  he  confessed  the  crime,  and  suffered  the  punish* 
IDont  tliat  had  been  imprecated* 
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ttilBd  become  extinct^  and  the  cows  in  Glou" 
ccstershire  were  at  that  time  free  from  the 
malady.  Woodville  then  searched  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  and  accidentally  found  the 
disease  in  a  dairy  \m  Gray's  Inn  Laa^e^  from 
which  source  .te  commenced  a  series  of  experi-^ 
ments  at  the  Small  Po>i;  Hospital.  This  was  the 
place  most  conv^enient  f4a  Woodville,  but  the 
least  proper  that  could  have  been  selected :  for 
the  house  w»s^  usually  pt^ettyftiU  of  Small  Pox  pa^ 
tients ;  and  efaaldren  in  eveiy  stage  of  the  disease 
were  daily  carried  fto  and  fixv.  Wood vitle,  trust- 
ing to  fallacious  analogy^  considered  those  cir^^ 
eiimstances  of  no  importance.  He  knew  that 
a>  patient  who  has  been  inoculated  with  SmaH 
Fox  matter,  may  be  afterwards  expired  wit^ 
impunity  to  a  variolated  atmosphere ;  and  be 
concluded^  that^  after  Vaccination,  not  only  a 
similar  exposure  would  be  ipnoxious ;  but  that 
the  vaccinated  might  even  be  inoculated  with 
Ihe  Small  Fox>  without  mischief. 

Dr.  George  Pearson  assisted  at  these  injudi- 
cious experiments ;  in  which  the  children  who 
were  vaccinated,  were  exposed  at  the  same  time 
to  an  ^r  tainted  with  variolous  vapour ;  and 
'inany^  of'  them  were  also  inoculated  with  SmaH 
Pox  pus  on  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  days 
after  vaccination.  Most  of  the  children  being 
contaminated  with  both  contagions,  were  seized 
with  violent  and  dangerous  symptoms  of  fever. 
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followed  by  an  eruption  df  pustules  en  the 
body.  But  as  vaccine  vesicles  were  likewise' 
excited,  Woodville  and  Pearson  were  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  fever  and  eruption  were  the' 
effects  of  the  Vaccine  solely.  Other  practi^ 
tioners  obtained  fluid  for  Vaccination  from  thifr 
contaminated  source ;  which  in  their  hands  also, 
frequently  excited  fever  and  eruptions^  undistin- 
guishable  from  the  Small  Pox. 

These  unexpected-  events  raised  a  very  nn- 
iavourable  impression  both  of  Vaccination  and 
of  the  candour  of  Dr.  Jenner.  And  while 
Woodville  was  proceeding  with  his  experiments^ 
and  preparing  for  the  press,  Pearson  anticipated 
him,  and  blazoned  forth  their  bad  success,  in  a 
periodical  medical  Journal.  He  there  stated  *, 
that  Dr.  Woodville  and  himself  had  already 
vaccinated  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
persons,  many  of  whom  had  contracted  erup-^ 
tions,  which  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
Small  Pox ;  and  that  the  coiKStitntional  symptomd 
excited  by  the  Vaccine,  seemed  to  be  as  violent 
iS  those  which  usually  were  produced  by  vario- 
lous inoculation.  This  alarming  annunciation 
was  evidently  calculated  to  exting^uish  every 
hope  of  benefit  from  the  new  discovery.  Dr. 
Jenner,  therefore,  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to. 
defend  the  accuracy  of  his  own  statements ;  and 

*  Medical  and  PhysicalJournal,  April  1799f  p.  113. 
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tt  b^  become  extinct^  and  the  cows  in  Glou- 
cestershire were  at  that  time  free  from  the 
malady.  Woodville  then  searched  the  neigh- 
tKHirbood  of  London,  and  accidentally  found  the 
disease  in  a  dairy  in  (Sray's  Inn  Laa^e^  from 
vhich  source  .te  commenced  a  senes  of  experi-* 
roents  at  the  Small  Po>^  Hospital.  This  was  the 
place  most  eonv^enient  f<^  Woodville,  but  the 
least'  proper  that  could  have  been  selected  :  for 
the  house  was  usually  puetty  ftiU  of  Small  Pox  pa^ 
tients ;  and  efaaldren  in  every  stage  of  the  disease 
were  daily  carried  «o  and  fixv.  Woodville,  trust* 
ing  to  fallacious  analogy,  considered  those  dr^^ 
eumstances  of  no  importance.  He  knew  that 
a/ patient  who  has  been  inoculated  with  SmaH 
Fox  matter,  may  be  afterwards  exposed  wit^ 
im^mnity  to  a  variolated  atmosphere ;  and  he 
concluded^  that,  after  Vaccination,  not  only  a 
similar  exposure  would  be  ipnoxious ;  but  that 
the  vaccinated  might  even  be  inoculated  with 
tike  Small  Fox^  without  mischief. 

Dr.  George  Pearson  assisted  at  these  injudi- 
cious experiments ;  in  which  the  children  who 
were  vaccinated,  were  exposed  aX  the  same  time 
to  ^n  ^r  tainted  with  va,riplou8  vapour ;  and 
many  of  them  were  also  inoculated  with  SmaH 
Pox  pus  on  the  thitd,  fourth,  and  fifth  days 
after  vaccination.  Most  of  the  children  being 
contaminated  with  both  conta^ons,  were  seized 
with  violent  and  dangerous  symptoms  of  fever^ 
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followed  by  an  eruption  of  pustules  en  the 
body.  But  as  vaccine  vesicles  were  KkcwisC' 
lexcited,  Woodville  and  Pearson  were  folly  per- 
suaded that  the  fever  and  eruption  were  the' 
effects  of  the  Vaccine  solely.  Other  practi« 
tioners  obtained  fluid  for  Vaccination  from  thii 
contaminated  source ;  which  in  their  hands  also^ 
frequently  excited  fever  and  eruptions^  undistin- 
guishable  from  the  Small  Pox. 

These  unexpected-  events  raised  a  very  un- 
favourable impression  both  of  Vaccination  and 
of  the  candour  of  Dr.  Jenner.  And  while 
Woodville  was  proceeding  with  his  experiments^ 
and  preparing  for  the  press^  Pearson  anticipated 
him^  and  blazoned  forth  their  bad  success^  in  a 
periodical  medical  Journal.  He  there  stated  *, 
that  Dr.  Woodville  and  himself  had  already 
vaccinated  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
persons^  many  of  whom  had  contracted  erup^ 
tions^  which  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
Small  Pox;  and  that  the  constitutional  symptomd 
excited  by  the  Vaccine,  seemed  to  be  as  violent 

vs  those  which  usually  were  produced  by  vario- 
lous inoculation.  This  alarming  annunciation 
was  evidently  calculated  to  exting;uish  every 
hope  of  benefit  from  the  new  discovery.  Dr. 
Jenner,  therefore,  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  td 

defend  the  accuracy  of  his  own  statements ;  tmd 
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various  kinds;  sometimes  unlike^  and  on  other 
occasions  undistinguishable  from  the  Small 
Pox*  He  then  speculates  on  these  different  spe^ 
•cies  of  pustules ;  expressing  suspicions  of  vaccine 
^matter  being  occasionally  converted  by  compo- 
Mtion  or  decomposition  into  variolous  matter. 
This  ingenious  chemical  theory,  the  product  of 
his  laboratory,  is  supported  by  an  unintelli- 
gible analogy  with  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  and 
the  concludes  by  saying,  that  these  variolous-look- 
ing  eruptions  depreciate  the  vahie  of  the  dis- 
covery, but  not  to  any  great  degree. 

It  unquestionably  contributes  to  the  public 
•good,  that  jnedical  men  should  correct  the  errors 
of  their  predecessors;  and  both  Woodville  and 
Pearson  were  so  attentive  in  discharging,  this  . 
duty,  that,  notwithstanding  the  warm  friend- 
tihip  which  they  still  professed,  they  rigorously 
fiifted  out,  and  instantly  published,  every  mistake, 
M^hich  on  the  slightest  surmise  they  suspected 
Dr.  Jenner  to  have  committed.  These  assaults 
brought  into  question  his  ingenuousness  or  capa- 
city; and  likewise  endangered -the  adoption  of 
tis  discovery.  He  was  therefore  imperatively 
called  upon,  either  to  acknowledge  his  errors ; 
or. ta  defend  his  works,  and  account  for  hi* 
patients^ being  so  differently  affected  from  those 
of  the  above-named  physicians,  and  of  many 
other  practitioners  who  had  vaccinated  with 
fiuid  obtained    from  them.    For  the  medical 
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journals  at  this  time  teemed  with  0M€»  df  push 
tular  eruptions  from  Va^inatioQ. 

In  perusing  Woodville's  work.  Dr.  Jen- 
ner  had  detected  \  the  error  which  had.  been 
committed ;  yet  he.  entered  .upon  his  defence 
with  reluctance;  for  he  could  not  vindicate 
himself  without  convicting  those  who  were  pro-* 
pagating  Vaccination,  of  gross  inaccuracy.  Im- 
deed,  if  persons  who  are  prepossessed,  could 
make  use  of  thtir  eyes.  Dr.  Pearson  and  the  old 
physician  of  the.  Small  Pox  Hospital  would  hare 
recognised  the  variolous  pimples  which  studded 
ihe  bodies  of  hundreds  of  their  patients.  But 
the  invincible  power  of  prejudication  led  thetn 
positively  to  maintain  that  Small  Pox  pus- 
tules were  vaccine  eruptions :  and  this  decep- 
tion was  kept  up  by  the  pustules,  in  many  in- 
stances, bdng  unusually  small ;  and  desiccating 
4sarly,  from  the  influence  of  the  Vaccine. 

As  the  Medical  and^Pl>ysicaI  Journal  had  at 
that  time  an  €i!xtens|ve  ^circulation,  and  was  the 
usual  vehicli^  of  Dr.  Pearson's  animadversidis, 
Jenner  saw  tb^t^by  this  channel  he  could  give 
the  most  suddien  ^iheck  ta  the  hostile  i^inidns 
that  bad  arisen,  and  to  the  mischief  proceeding 
from  employing  variolous  cmatter,  under  the 
denomination  of  Vacdnie  lymph.  He  therefore 
ifisertedin  that  journal,  a  letter  which  stated, 
that,  since  he  -had  bogun  to  employ  vacckie 
lymph,-  no  pustules  in  any  respect  similftr  to 
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variolous  pustules,  had  ever  broken  out  upon 
of  Iiis  patients ;  and  consequently  he  sus 
that  in  tliose  cases  where  eruptions  of  that 
scription  had  appeared,  they  were  occaw>ned  by 
variolous  matter.  Soon  after  he  published  a  Gbv- 
tinuation  of  Facts  and  ObservationSy  relaticeiotke 
f^accince  f^ariolce.  In  this  pamphlet  he 
more  fully  into  the  subject  in  dispute ;  and 
Glared^  that  he  had  used  vaccine  lymph  taken 
from  various  cows^  in  the  country,  and  also  had 
procured  some  from  the  patients  in  London ;  and 
that  the  effects  of  ail  upon  the  human  constita- 
tion  were  of  the  same  mild  character  which  he 
had  detailed  in  his  first  publication.  He 
peated^  that  in  some  rare  instances  a  few 
tered  piin[)les  had  shown  themselves, 
quickly  disappeared,  but  no  eruption  like  the 
Small  Pox  had  ever  occurred ;  and  therefore  he 
could  not  ^'  imagine  that  eruptions  similar  to 
*^  those  described  by  Dr.  Woodville  had  ever 
^'  been  produced  by  the  pure  uncontaminated 
"  (Jow  Pock  virus ;  on  the  contrary,  he  supposed^ 
"  tliat  tliose  which  the  Doctor  spoke  of,  origin- 
<<  ated  in  the  action  of  variolous  matter,  which 
"  had  crept  into  the  constitution  with  the  Vac- 
*^  cine :  and  this  he  presumed  had  happened  from 
*^  inoculating  a  great  number  of  the  patients 
"  with  variolous  matter ;  some  on  the  third, 
"  others  on  the  fifth  day,  after  the  Vaccine  had 
^^  been  inseited :  and  it  should  be  observedj  that 
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**  tlie  matter  thus  propagated,  became  the  source 
*^  of  future  inoculations  by  many  medical  geo-^ 
^*  tlemen,  who  were  previously  unacquainted 
'^  with  the  nature  of  the  Cow  Pox." 

Thus  Dr.  Jenner,  with  all  possible  delicacy 
to  Woodville  and  Pearson,  unfolded  the  mystery ; 
but  the  little  passions  of  little  men  are  easily 
raised,  and  the  rashness  <^  these  physiqla^s  had 
occasioned  an  unlucky  dilemma.  If  Jenner'f; 
justification  were  complete,  those  who  bad  asr 
isumed  the  presumptuous  task  of  correcting  him 
were  alone  in  fault ;  they,  in  a  multitude  of 
instances,  must  have  mistaken  the  Small  Pox  for 
the  Vaccine;  and  both  inoculated,  and  distri^  - 
fouted  to  others,  the  one  fluid  instead  of  the  other. 
These  mortifying  inferences  were  not  expressed 
by  Dr.  Jenner,  but  would  probably  occur  to 
others,  and  could  not  escape  themselves ;  and 
were  of  a  nature  that  might  have  some  effect 
even  upon  their  private  practice*  This  was 
alanning  ;  for,  although  physicians  are  early  in- 
ured to  censorious  whisperings,  they  are  not 
accustomed  to  have  their  errors  openly  divulged : 
whose  evil  influence  is  often  subdued  by  the 
salutary  efforts  of  nature ;  and,  when  these  fail, 
is  either  shrouded  by  the  ignorance  of  the  sick, 
or  buried  in  the  silence  of  the  grave.  Neither 
Woodville  nor  Pearson  could  brook  such  a  dis- 
closure. Woodville,  being  the  most  impetuous, 
suddenly  vented  his  passion  in  an  outrageous  pam- 


{ifalet/ (located  ihdigtiaiitly  to  Dr.  Jentier*.  Ite 
strove  with  all  his  strength  to  demonstrate  that 
ithe  vacxnne  lymph  at  the  Small  Pox  Hospital 
was  quite  piire ;  and  that  the  pustules  which 
iBpotled  the'l)odies  of  his  patients  were  not  ex- 
cited by  variolous  matter,  but  by  the  variolous 
atmosphere  which  they  had  breathed.  Thus,  t6 
vindicate  himself  from  one  error,  he  acknow** 
ledged  another ;  but  his  inoculations  of  the  vac- 
cinated with  variolous  pus  were  certain  proofs 
of  his  having  committed  both.  He  must,  be- 
sides, have  been  aware,  that  cavilling  about  the 
source  of  the  variolous  contagion,  which  he  ad- 
mitted had  attacked  his  hospital  patients,  could 
avail  him  little,  However,  he  affirmed  that  this 
had  not  occun-ed  to  any  of  his  private  patients, 
and  he  manifested  on  this  tender  subject  an  ex- 
cessive solicitude  to  remove  every  suspicion  that 
might  attach  to  the  purity  of  the  vaccine  lymph 
which  he  employed ;  asserting  that  he  hid  lately 
vaccinated  2000  persons,  without  one  alarming 
symptom  having  taken  place. 

By  this  warm  eulogy  on  his  latter  practice, 
Woodville  refuted  both  his  own  and  Pearson's 
former  animadversions.  But  passion  prevented 
his  perceiving  this,  or  that,  while  employing  the 
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language  of  hostility  to  Dr.  Jeiiner^  he  m^  oofB»- 
roborating  lik  doctrines*  > 

After  this  atrabilious  and  iliogiGal  efllisioii^ 
Woodville  jcorrected  the  errors  oommittBd  in  Iw 
iirst  experiments,  and  sileady  promoted  Vaecb- 
Aatioq.  Birt  in  b,  few  j^^ars'fae  feli  a  viptim  ^ 
intoxicating  liquors,  fivrallowed,  as  waa  belieyad^ 
to  alieviate  a  fixed  mdanefaoly,  wbidi  proceedisdl 
from  an  unhappy  deed  perpetrated  in  early  life.^ 

The  persecution  of  Jenner,  first  set  09  fiiot  by 
Dr.  George  Pearson,  was  more  virulent,  and  con- 
tinued longer :  lie  also  had  committed  the  mistake 
of  confounding  the  Small  Pox  with  the  Vaccine* 
This  false  step  frustrated  at  once  the  vain  hopes 
he  had  entertained  of  rising  superior  to  Jenner ; 
and  he  soon  sunk  beneath  his  former  mediocrity, 
Jenner's  feelings  were  much  wounded  by  these 
unprovoked  proceedings.  He  likewise  had 
erred  ;  for,  by  living  aloof  from  the  world,  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  real  value  of  epistolary  profes^^ 
sions  ;  and  imagined  that  all  those  who  were  so 
eager  to  make  experiments  with  the  Vaccine 
were,  like  himself,  prompted  solely  by  philan-» 
thropy.  He  keenly  felt  the  disappointment, 
and  resolved  never  to  justify  himself  again  ;  but 
to  accumulate  on  the  world  all  the  benefits  in 
his  power.  Much  of  his  time  was  now  occu-» 
pied,  and  a  great  expense  incurred,  by  a  multi-^ 
plied  correspondence  both  foreign  and  domestic ; 
^nd  by  transmittUig  vaccine  lyniph  to  all  whp 
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applied  for  it.  The  demand  upon  faim  was  in- 
cessant, after  the  detection  that  the  source  of 
the  Small  Pox  Hospital  had  been  contaminated : 
and  this  soon  became  notorious ;  for  variolous 
matter,  under  thie  denomination  of  vaccine 
lymph,  was  spread  widely  through  England, 
^d  transported  to  Germany,  and  even  to  the 
island  of  Madeira,  where  a  physician  described 
the  Vaccine  as  a  pustular  disease.  Gradually, 
however,  by  subsequent  attention,  vaccine 
lymph  alone  was  employed;  and  when  this 
happened,  the  pustular  cases  disappeared,  and 
Jenner's  accuracy  was  acknowledged. 
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CHAP.  m. 

A  MBDICAL  OPPOSITION  AND  CONTROVfitlSY*      : 

.  .  *  ' 

Previous  to  the  dfefeat  of  WoodviUe  and  George 
Pearson,  another  and  a  more  formidable  con<i^ 
test  sprung  up,  for  Discord  never  sleeps ;  she 
scatters  unceasingly  her  goldeti  apples,  not  only 
at  marriage-feasts^  but  *  in  the  temples  of  tUe 
gods,  and  in  the  .  chambers  of  death.  In  the 
fabulous  ages  Wisdom  could  .  not  brook  the 
triumph  of  Beauty :  in  all  times  churches  erected 
to  mitigate  violent,  passions  have  been  rent  with 
schisms  ;  and  even^  those  who  devote  their  lives 
to  assuage  the  s^ffeiiags  of  the  sick  are  rarely 
united  by  concord. 

Medical  differences  are  proverbial,  and 
sometimes  prompt  rivals  mutually  to  insinuate 
that  each  have  poisoned  their  patients.  This  is 
a  strange  imprudence  in  persons  so  well  versed 

« 

in  the  credulity  of  mankinds  The  present  cpiir 
troversy  did  not  arise,  like  many  medical  dis^- 
putes,  from  the  obscurity  of  the  subject,  but 
from  another  prolific  cause.  The  Small  Pt>x 
was  a  source  of  considerable  emolument ;  to 
every  member  of  thi^  faculty  of  physic.  So  pe- 
rilous a  fever  called  for  the  costly  regular  at- 
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It  had  become  extinct,  and  the  cows  in  Glou-' 
cestershire  were  at  that  time  free  from  the 
malady.  Woodville  then  searched  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  and  accidentally  found  the 
disease  in  a  dairy  in  (Sray*s  Inn  Laae^  from 
which  source  .he  commenced  a  series  of  experi- 
ments at  the  Small  Po?^  Hospital,  l^is  was  the 
place  most  convenient  Sea  Woodvilie,  but  the 
least  proper  that  eould  have  been  selected :  for 
the  house  was  usually  pretty  fiiU  of  Small  Pox  pa- 
tients ;  and  cfaitdren  in  every  stege  of  the  disease 
were  daiiy  carried  to  and  fni».  Wood  viUe,  trust* 
ing  to  fallacious  analogy,  considered  those  cir^ 
eumstances  of  no  importance.  He  knew  that 
a>  patient  who  has  been  inoculated  with  SmaU 
Fox  mattery  may  be  afterwards  expoised  with 
impunity  to  a  variolated  atmosphere;  and  he 
concluded^  that^  after  Vaccination,  not  only  a 
similar  exposure  would  be  iiimoxious ;  but  that 
the  vaccinated  might  even  be  inoculated  with 
jthe  Small  Fox>  without  mischief. 

Dr.  George  Pearson  assisted  at  these  injudi- 
cious experiments ;  in  which  the  children  who 
were  vaccinated^  were  exposed  at  the  same  time 
to  an  air  tainted  with  va,riolous  vapour ;  and 
many^  of'  them  were  also  inoculated  with  Small 
Pox  pus  on  the  thifd,  fourth,  and  fifth  days 
after  vaccination.  Most  of  the  children  being 
contaminated  w^tb  both  contagions,  were  seized 
with  violent  and  dangerous  symptoms  of  fever^ 
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wasliis  eagerness,  that  he  published  a  libel*,  dg 
George  Pearson  a  panegyric,' of  the  Vaccine,  be-J 
fore  he  had  seen  it.  This  displayed  a  prede^ 
termination ;  and  his  first  objections  were  pro* 
phecies,  which  he  assm*ed  us  in  his  subsequent 
publications -f*  were  aU  fataUy  fulfilled. 

Being  aware  that  many  persons  are  more  in-» 
fluenced  by  words  than  by  realities,  he  endea^ 
voured  to  alarm  mothers  with  the  dread  of  con- 
taminating their  infants  with  the  disgusting  dis* 
ease  of  an  animal :  accordingly,  to  augment  their 
antipathy,  he  termed  the  Vaccine  a  bestial  hu* 
mour,  declaring  that  "  from  its  introduction 
into  the  human  frame,  he  had  apprehended  the 
most  dreadful  consequences,  which  time  an(} 
experience  have  at  length  proved.'*  And  he 
did  not  scruple  to  aver  that  ^^  blindness,  lame*- 
**  nesi^,  and  deformity,  had  been  the  result  of 
'^  employing  the  Vaccine  in  innumerable  in- 
^^  stances,  and  that  its  fatal  venom  had  removed 
"  many  an  infimt  untimely  from  the  world.** 
He  even  added,  that  death  from  the  Vaccine  was 
peculiarly  dreadful,  affirming,  *^  I  have  eeen 
**  children  die  of  the  Cow  Pox,  without  losing 
"  the  sense  of  torment,  even  in  the  article  of 
^*  death."   Then,  test  these  consequences  should 


*  Medical  Tracts,  by  Benjamin  Moseley,  M.  D.  1799. 
f  Treatise  on  the  Lues  BovUla,  or  Cow  Pox ;  by  Ben- 
jamin Moseley,  M.  D.  p.  11>  &c.  1805. 
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not  hh  ^ofecient  to  deter  all^  he  raises  a  sttsrpi-^ 
eion  that  this  communicatioQ  with  beasts  might 
likewise  corrupt  the  inind^  and  excite  incour- 
gruous  passions. ^ 

The  following  anecdote^  related  to  me  by  a 
hobleman  who  was  present^  will  show  the  im^ 
pression  made  on  the  judicious  by  this  per* 
formancci 

Moseley  was  physician  to  Mr.  Pox  during 
his  last  illness  i  and  when  he  wa§  visibly  and  ra- 
]Hdly  growing  worse>  his  relatives  and  friends 
often  importuned  him  fruitlessly  to  call  in  more  ^ 
medical  assistance.  These  solicitations  being  one 
morning  earnestly  renewed,  Mr^  Fox,  instead  of 
yielding,  argued  the  point  with  his  characteris- 
tic wQ^rmth  ;  and,  to  prove  his  fall  confidence  in 
the  skill  of  Dr.  Moseley,  reminded  his  friends 
that  in  a  kite  indisposition  of  Mrs.  Fox,  he  had 
never  once  proposed  consulting  any  other, physi- 
tnan ;  and  though  he  was  accused  of  great  negli- 
]^ence  of  bis  own  safety,  yet  he  presumed  all 
present  would  admit  of  his  solicitude  for  her's. 

Just  as  he  reached  this  part  of  the  argument, 
fi^Dseley  entered ;  wh^n,  turning  to  him,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  speech:  "  And  you,  Moseley, 
^'  are  more  in  fault  than  all  of  them ;  for  I  am 
*^  told  you  have  published  a  book  exquisitely  ri- 
^^  diculous  against  the  Cow  Pox,  which  adds 
^^  such  force  to  their  reasons,  that  I  cannot  repel 
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^'  them ;    an4  now  I  am  tormented  hy  their 
"  importunities  more  than  ever." 

Dr.  Rowley,  a  veteran  in  practice,  and  a  vo^ 
luminous  author,  followed  Moseley  in  a  similar 
strain.    As  the  early  productions  of  this  physi- 
cian were  filled  with  surprising  cures  of  many 
dreadful  diseases,  especially  cancers  ;  they  had 
procured    him   considerable  employment,   but 
very  little  respect.     In  conversation  he  was  vo- 
luble ;  and  when  he  talked  on  medicine  to  per^ 
sons  ignorant  of  the  subject,  he  was  even  plau- 
sible.   This  will  t>e  evinced  by  an  incident  rela^ 
ted  to  me  by  a  gentleman  of  veracity,  who,  du- 
ring a  fit  of  the  gout,  was  Rowley's  patient.   One 
day,  when  prescribing  for  him,  Edmund  Burke 
happened  to  call^  and  entered  immediately  into 
the  medical  discussion  of  the   case.     Rowley 
expatiated  speciously  on  the  hereditary  disposi- 
tion, the  predisposing  causes,  the  prophylactic 
symptoms,  and  concluded  with  his  method  of 
curing  the   gout,  which,  in  the  present  case, 
he  had  no  doubt  would  be   successful.      To 
whatever  objections  were  raised,  he  had  always 
prompt  replies,  which  made  such  an  impression, 
that,  when  he  retired,  Burke  observed  to  his 
friend,  "  You*  have  a  very  sensible  physician ;  I 
"  have  n't  met  with  a  more  judicious  man  for  a 
"  longtime."    Burke's  genius  is  incontestable: 
but  his  judgment  on   medical  topics   differed 
widely  from  that  of  the  faculty :  for,  when  Row- 
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fey  discoursed  at  *  the  Ihftrmary  of  disease  iandf 
deaths  even  his  papils  were  wont  to  smile ;  and 
in  compdunding  his  prescriptions,  the  apotheca- 
ries* trembled* 

This  hacknteyed  practitioner  had  conceived, 
from  gratitude  towards  the  Small  Pox,  a 
inortal  antipathy  to  the  Vaccine,  and  seemed 
to  have  considered  it  as  an  insidious  innova- 
tion, to  subtract  a  portion  from  every  physi- 
clan's  income :  whereas,  those  methods  of  cure 
which  he  had  himself  recommended,  had  always 
an  opposite  tendency:  for,  to  compensate  the 
sufferings  and  disappointments  of  the  patient, 
which  resulted  from  their  trial,  a  certain  bene- 
fit always  accrued  to  the  prescriber.  The  fear  of 
bpposite  events  raised  the  wrath  of  Rowley  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  he  cast  off  all  that  decorum 
which  is  so  stiffly  maintained  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession :  he  descended  td  put  his  name  to  vulgar 
hand-bills,  and  to  employ  bill-stickers  to  post  up 
puffing  advertisements,  to  quicken  the  tardy  sale 
bf  his  alarming  publications.  In  consequence  of 
his  clamour  and  activity  he  was  considered  by 
many  of  the  anti-vaccinists  as  their  chief,  though, 
from  priority  of  enterprise,  the  palm  was  generally 
given  to  Moseley.  Neither,  however,  displayed 
jealousy :  their  concord*  was  complete,  and  they 
quoted  and  praised  each  other's  works  recipro- 
cally. 

We  have  doubtlessly  reached*  a  peiiod  in 
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,  •  •  •  - 

which  reason  has  acquired  a  limited  sway  oyei*  a 
small  portion  of  the  globe.  But  in  the  most 
lettered  regions.fblly  flooriiAes  stitt ;  and'some- 
times^  in  the  solemn  and  sacred  gat*b  of  physi^ 
and  diyinity,  play^  off  such  fontastic  pranks^  as 
recall  to  oar  recollections  the  antic  mnmmeric 
of  the  dark  and  dawning  ages. 

Two  years  ago  an  elderly  moon-stnick  vir* 
gin  had  worn  oat  her  dreaming  days  in  pray>^ 
ing^  preaching,  and  prophesying.  Bnt  as  rav^i- 
ings  resemble  inspiratioiis,  Johanna  Southcott 
gained  admirers.  Many  de^ont  and  neglected 
mmdens  are  consoled  by  an  inward  persuasion  of 
their  being  chosen  vessels ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  pious  humility  of  this  visionary,  after  she 
had  reached  the  borders  of  (Ad  age  and  debrepii 
tude,  she  suddenly  imag^ed  that  her  shrivelled 
carcass  vms  elected  to  be  the  temporary  resi- 
dence of  God. 

On  this,  a  few  of  her  fanatic  followers  wer^ 
gathered  together :  they  found  Johanna^  en- 
tranced on  a  rush-bottomed  arm-chair;  her 
veiny  hands  were  clasped  together,  her  head 
was  laid  back,  and  her  rheumy  eyes  rolled  up« 
wards,  descrying  invisible  things.  Wonder 
held  all  in  suspense !  At  length  the  prophetesi 
modestly  muttered  forth  some  strange  sen- 
tences, which  seemingly  imported,  ^^  that  the. 
'^  Spirit  had  descended  into  her  womb ;  that  she 
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Tarious  kinds;  sometimes  nnlike^  and  on  other 
occasions  undistinguishable  from  the  Small 
Pox»  He  then  speculates  on  these  different  spe- 
-eies  of  pustules ;  expressing  suspicions  of  vaccine 
matter  being  occasionally  converted  by  compo- 
Jlition  or  decomposition  into  variolous  matter. 
This  ingenious  chemical  theory,  the  product  of 
his  laboratory,  is  supported  by  an  unintelli* 
gible  analogy  with  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  and 
the  concludes  by  saying,  that  these  variolous-look- 
ing  eruptions  depreciate  the  value  of  the  dis- 
covery, but  not  to  any  great  degree. 

It  unquestionably  contributes  to  the  public 
good,  that  medical  men  should  correct  the  errors 
of  their  predecessors ;  and  both  Woodville  and 
Pearson  were  so  attentive  in  discharging,  this  . 
duty,  that,  notwithstanding  the  warm  friend- 
ship which  they  still  professed,  they  rigorously 
sifted  out,  and  instantly  published,  every  mistake, 
which  on  the  slightest  surmise  they  suspected 
Dr.  Jenner  to  have  committed.  These  assaults 
brought  into  question  his  ingenuousness  or  capa- 
city; and'likewise  endangered  the  adoption  of 
Ipis  discovery.  He  was  therefore  imperatively 
called  upon,  either  to  acknowledge  his  errors; 
or  .ta  defend  his  works,  and  account  for  his 
patients  being  so  differently  affected  from  those 
of  the  above-named  physicians,  and  of  many 
other  practitioners  who  had  vaccinated  with 
fluid  obtained    from  them.    For  the  medical 
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pect  stilly  that  she  will  awaken  from  her  trance^ 
arise  from  the .  grave^  and  be  gloriously  deli- 
yered, 

Rowley's  frenzy  was  less  transcendent ;  for 
a  ray  of  professional  cunning  always  shone 
through  his  clouded  intellects.  In  striving  t& 
gain  notoriety^  and  to  give  an  impression  that 
he  knew  something  of  physic,  he  lectured ;  and 
secured  an  audience  of  needy  students,  by 
making  presents  of  his  admission-tickets.  In 
truth,  he  could  descant  on  diseases  in  general^ 
fluently  and  calmly ;  but  when  the  Vaccine  waiB 
touched  upon,  he  instantly  became  frantic. 

One  morning  he  had  prepared  a  lecture  on 
this  unhappy  subject,  when,  even  on  entering  the 
room,  his  manner  was  evidently  hurried. 

He  began  by  declaring  an  insuperable  aver- 
sion to  every  hypothesis ;  which,  he  said,  was 
the  rock  on  which  ancient  and  modem  philoso- 
phers had  foundered.  All  presumptions,  all  pro- 
babilities, ought  to  be  banished  from  the  science 
of  medicine,  and  no  prck)fi3.  that  were  not  de- 
monstrative ought  to  be  admitted. 

He  then  placed  on  the  table  a  sickly  pallid 
girl;  whose  arm  was  first  shown  imprinted 
with  a  vaccine  cicatrix.  The  body  was  next 
uncovered,  which  was  spotted  with  a  number  of 
unsightly  scabs.  "  Here/*  he  triumphantly  ex- 
claimed, "  is  ocular  demonstration  of  an  unde- 
•^^  niable  fact*  •  The  pareiits  cS  this  hapless  child 


"^wiB  mbftm  f»  Oal  she  wm  bon  widioiit  ft 
^  Uemsrii ;  bm  ndbrtmiateijr  ire  years  ago  she 
^  was  contaminated  with  the  Cow  Pox  homoiir. 
^  It  favked  looj^  in  her  Uood,  and  now  you  be- 
^  hM  its  effects.  This  is  the  tnie  Cow  Pqk 
^niaii|;e."  After  this  diggustiagspectade  was  te- 
asoired,  be  introdoced  a  poor  boy,  wiiose  fiKse 
was  swoflea  and  nniefa  Assured  by  a  hur^^  ab- 
scess.  He  requested  his  anditors  to  inspect 
closely  this  unparalleied  case.  ^  On  this  ched^ 
^  yon  pkdnly  perceive  a  protuberance  arimig, 
like  a  sprootiDg  horn  ;  another  corresponding 
one  will  shortty  spring  np  upon  the  other  side ; 
''  for  the  boy  is  gradnally  loong  the  human  li- 
neaments, and  his  countenance  is  trannnuting 
into  tbe  visage  of  a  cow.** 
The  gravity  with  which  this  ofnnion  was 
^prononnced,  increased  the  mirth  which  now 
shook  the  halL  The  Either,  vexed  that  hisson*s 
iiinesB  was  made  the  subject  of  merriment,  car- 
ried biffli  home  in  a  huff.  But  Rowley  had 
j^ecofue  incurable,  and  soon  after  published  a 
bewildered  work  *,  surpassing  his  own  lectures* 
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*  Cow  Fox  Inoculfttion  bo  Security  a^nst  Small  Fax, 
Infection.  By  William  Eowlej,  M.  D.  &£.  &c.  To  which 
are  added  the  Modes  of  treating  the  beastly  Diseases  pro- 
duced from  Cow  Pox,  explained  by  coloured  Copper- 
•pkte  EogravingSy  Cow  Pox  Msnge,  Cox  Pox  Ulcers,  Cow 
Pm  Bvil  or  Absce$t,  tad  Csw  Aix  Mprtifi^ation ;  ttith  the 
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It  contained  two  engrayings ;  one^  of  the  man^^ 
girl,  and  the  other,  of  the  ox-£aced  boy ;  but  he 
candidly  ascribed  *  the  sole  merit  of  discovering 
the  metamorphosis  to  his  fiiend  Dr.  Moseley; 
who,  he  said,  had  often  seen  negroes  distorted 
into  the  appearance  of  various  animals  by  the 
yaws. 

Rowley  also  confirmed -f-  the  truth  of  Mose-> 
ley's  assertion,  that  the  Vaccine  was  a  fatal  dis-> 
ease  ,•  in  proof  of  which  two  hundred  and  eigh-* 
teen  cases  were  adduced,  where  new  diseases 
and  death  had  followed  Vaccination.  This  hare* 
brained  man,  likewise,  as  is  common  with  per* 
sons  similarly  aflfected,  expressed  pity  for  all 
who  dissented  from  his  opinion,  considering 
them  as  downright  madmen,  and  fit  for  Bedlam. 
Notwithstanding  all  this.  Dr.  Moseley  and  his 
partisans  continued  to  uphold  Rowley  as  a  phy- 
sician of  respectable  authority. 

To  these  phyidcians,  a  surgeon  soon  asso- 
ciated himself,  though,  from  the  station  he 
held,  a  better  conduct  might  have  been  expect^ 
ed ;  for  Mr.  Birch  had  attained  the  office  of  sur* 
geon  to  one  of  the  principal  Hospitals  in  Lon^ 
don,  and  was  honoured  with  the  appointment 


Author's  certain,  experienced,  and  successful  Mode  of  inocu« 
gating  for  the  Small  Pox.  Audi  alteram  partem.  London, 
1 805.     ( The  above  is  an  exftct  tnascript  cf  the  tttle*p&ge.) 

*  Lib.  cit.  Introfkidtiotii  f;^. 

t  Ibid.  p.  6,  11,  38,  39,  81,  &c. 
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of  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Prudence,  at  least,  usually  prevented 
persons  so  conspicuous  from  plunging  into  the 
(plough  of  anti-yaccinism ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of 
liis  colleagues.  Birch  published  Serious  Rea^ 
wns  for  uniformly  objecting  to  the  Practice  of 
Vaccination.  The  most  weighty  of  these 
was  deduced  from  a  conjecture,  that  what  was 
denominated  the  Vaccine  was  sometimes  the 
Small  Pox,  and  at  other  times  the  Itch  *.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  this  theoiy,  he  also  maintained,  with 
Rowley  and  Moseley,  that  a  brood  of  distem- 
pers, the  offspring  of  the  Vaccine,  were  newly 
sprung  up.  For  Birch  could  not  perceive,- 
that  if  the  Vaccine  was  either  the  Small  Pox  or 
the  Itch,  the  direct  progeny  of  these  ancient 
families  could  not  be  brutal  upstarts;  But 
though  the  accusations  against  the  Vaccine  were 
all  incongruous;  yet  as  they  proceeded  from 
professional  men,  whose  designations,  at  least, 
were  respectable,  they  were  not  innoxious.  This 
was  made  manifest  by  multitudes  being  pro^ 
scribed  in  the  fatal  tablet  of  the  Small  Pox  by 
the  triumvirate.  Still  some  little  good  alloyed 
.this  evil :  as  by  this  they  became  known,  and  lost 
opportunities  of  a  similar  kind  in  all  other  dis^ 
eases -f-. 

I  ■  ■  111     I      fc      I  n  ■  II     I  I  ■  I     ■  II  ■  II  ■  ■  , 

*  Serious  Reasons,  &c.by  John  Birch,  &c.  p.  S6,  41,  &p. 
f  Mr.  Birch's  capacity,  never  oast  doubts  on  bis  sincerity : 
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^'  Mdi  ^ere  tii6  chiefs  whd  eommeiaced  thi 
dppodition  to  Vaccination ;  and  tbey  were  sooii 
supported  by  an  ignoble  crc^d  of  pam]Aiieteer9^ 
who  bore  testimony  to  theenstence  of  the  mcfn* 
istrous  new  diseases  whioti  Were  pretend^  t^ 
arise  from  the  Vaccine*  One  of  theise  was  k 
common  quadc^  who  Iwed  by  the  sale  oif  «n  in^ 
faUible  powder ;  anoth^  was  a  wretch^  at  that 
time  «uspected^  and  soon  afteir  eonvicted  aftd 
imprisoned^  for  infamous  conduct :  mast  of  th6 
others  were  ^seure^  starving^  or  disappointed 
practitioners^  who  strove  by  this  means  to  ac- 
,quire  ^a  little  notoriety  and  employment.    The 

j^-_ : : \ ^ 

fie  strenuoudy  ^posed  YacciDation  ^liile  lie  liyed^  and  now 
that  be  is  g<me>  he  opposes  itstilL    For,  lest  his  paper  com-  . 
positions  shoiiM  jqpeedily  perish,  a  roarhle  tablet  hai  beeii 
jereqte^  j^  the  c^Aikch  of  iSl*  Margai^  PaUep^,  wjlth  aq  in^ 
jfpn^tioa  to  c9a^eQ[ior4ttp  ^>  ^endme^t^ 

The  lapidary  style  of  the  Serious  Reasons  jls  continued  on 
this  more  solemn  and  appropriate  occasion. 

The  epitaph  is  long,  but  not  tedious ;  «nd  the  part  whic^ 
jaeUmgs  to  the  pr^^enf  sul3||e^  shall  be  transcdl^ec^ 
^<  B.^  0ie  pca^tfice  .of  Coff  Vf^imgf 
<<  Which  first  became  ^gemeral  jin  j^is  (}ayf 
^<  Undaunted  by  the  overwhelming  influencye  of  power  apd 

prejudice, 
^*  And  th6  voice  of  nations, 
'<  He  uniformly,  and  unti)  death,  perseyeringly  opposed ;  • 
<*  Conscientiously  believing  it  to  be  a  public  in&tuation,  , 
^<  Fraught  with  perils  of  the  most  mischievous  consequences 

to  mankind.*' 

ll^us,  '<  Even  iB  our  ashes,  live  their  wonted  fin^.** 
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erent  showed  that  much  mischief  may  be  done 
.without  taleots ;  for^  so  loud  a  clamour  arose, 
that  the  progress  of  Vaccinatioa  was  checked ; 
and  Jenner  was  for  a  time  impugned,  as  the  poir 
falter  of  the  blood  of  the  human  race«  But  this 
joigenious  nian  had  created  a  phalanx  of  disin- 
terested and  active  friends,  who  defended  hig 
system^  and  justified  all  his  ways.  Mr.  Ring  *, 
in  particular,  rolled  tlu-ough  the  town,  and 
found  the  suburbs,  to  trace  the  reported  failures 
to  their  source,  and  to  sift  the  cases  in  iifrtuch 
misphief  was ,  imputed  to  the  .Vaccine.  Mn 
Blair,  and  many  other  respectable  45urgeons,  co- 
operated in  these  researches,  and  soon  detected 
that  the  pretended  cases  of  new  distempers 
were  either  gross  misi^epresentations.  pr  imposi-* 
tions.  But  Jenner's  friends  could  not  refute  as 
fast  as  Rowley's  could  invent ;  for  lists  of  vac- 
cine catastrophes  succeeded  to  lists  in  quick 
succession. 

It  has  since  been  confesised  by  a  journeyman 
apothecary,  then  out  of  place,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  persons  employed  and  paid  by  Rowley  for 
j&nding  out  cases  ;  that  all  he  heard  of  he  car- 
ried to  Rowley ;  and  when  rumours  .failed,  he 
forged  names,  addresses,  and  disasters,  at  his 
own  hazard :  for  Rowley's  love  of  miseries  ren- 
dered him  the  dupe  of  his  informer. 


*.  Author  «f  Treatises  #n  Ae  Cciw  F^it,  Gout,  and  other 
works. 


'Zliisi' «ebret  ^11^  thea  :undiscov^ed ;  but  ia. 
iMTutiiiy  was  piibl&hed  of  the  writiog^  of  those 
Wthors  who  o]^)06ed  Vaceination  *.       . 

Theii'  arguments^  £a.cts,  and  theories/ M^^^e 
all  <so[n{iared,  and  examined  by  the  light  of  iiH 
tertial  evidence  i  this  confrontation  theycotild 
not  sustain^  and  the  admigsion  of  every  &ct 
proved  a  sure,  as  well  as  a  courteous  method:  of 
destropng  their  credibility.  Even  the  transmu** 
tation  of  the  bc^  was  freely  granted :  two  phy-* 
sieiems  had  s^ttested  it :  the  boy's  address  was 
published^  and  all  might  see  him  who  pleased.  ^ 

Besides  an  anciient  author^  a  correct  observer 
of  nature  had  noticed  a  similar  phenomenon; 
Puck's  case  by  Shakespeare  was  closely  in  pointy 
though  Rowley  and  Shakespeare  have  differed 
about  the  cause.  But  surely  the  wand  of  a 
fairy  is  a  much  more  probable  agent  of  such  an 
effect/ than  vaccine  lyniph^  which  had  not  theQ 
been  discovered.  And  since  Rowley  erred  so 
palpably  in  the  cause^  he  might  also  have  been 
incorrect  in  the  fact ;  for,  instead  of  metamorpho^ 
sing  the  boy,  it  was  more  na4;ural  for  the  arch 
goblin  to  play  the  same  prank  upon  the  doctor, 
which  he  performed  so  featly  on  Bottom  the 
weaver. 

None  of  Rowley's  friends  denied  the  justness 
of  this  conjecture,  and  the  poor  ass  himself 


*  A  Rq^j  to  the  Antt-vaceiBistii  I8O61 
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sever  brayed  more.  Indeed,  tlie  anti-Tabcii&ts 
afterwards  carefhlbr  shnnned  all  mention  of 
new  diseases :  bnt  tbev  poured  from  the  press, 
and  elaroonred  through  the  town,  Asastrons  ao- 
eonnts  of  emptions,  hnmonrs,  and  common  disr 
orders,  wUch  were  all  attributed  to  the  Vacdne, 
and  were  sometimes  attested  by  respectable 
people. 

The  most  ignorant  are  nsnally  the  most  fo^ 
ale  in  affirming  the  causes  of  medical  £EM^ts, 
and  imag^e  th^  cannot  be  mistaken  con- 
cerning what  they  have  actually  seen  or  suffer- 
ed. But  reflecting  physicians  know,  that  a 
life  of  laboriqus  research  is  often  insufficient  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  one  cause  of  a  disease. 
For  the  necessary  evidence  is  very  different 
from  that  which  is  adequate  in  ordinary  occur- 
rences, or  even  in  judicial  proceedings.  One  posi- 
tive witness,  supported  by  two  or  three  circum- 
stantial testimonies,  is  deemed  sufficient  to 
convict  an  accused  person  of  murder,  and  to 
inflict  upon  him  the  pains  of  death.  But  the 
solemn  declarations  or  oaths  of  hundreds,  nay 
of  thousands  of  disinterested  people,  are  oftep 
inadequate  to  render  medical  caus^  or  eflfects 
in  the  slightest  degree  probable.  This  is  owing 
to  the  generality  of  maiikind  rarely  discrimi- 
nating facts  from  opinions ;  and,  instead  of  cout 
fining  their  assertions  to  those  events  which  are 
cognizable  bj  the  sepses,  they  superadd  the 
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judgments   which   they   form    respecting   the 
causes- or  effects  of  the  facts.    .* 

Infinite  are  the  errors  thus  unwittingly  com'- 
mitted.  .  For/ as  mankind  are  more  anxious 
to  know,  than  patient  to  investigate,  when 
two  incidents  are  observed  to  succeed  each  other, 
the  first  is  bfliSen  with  too  little  consideration  adr 
j  udged  to  be  the  cause  of  the  second;  The  satis* 
faction  produced  by  this  apps^rent  knoldedge, 
frequently  prevents  due  attention  to  all  contra-' 
dictory  facts,  which  would  biing  into  the  mind 
the  disagreeable  intrusion  of  doUbt.  Whence 
even  a  single  contingtocy  is  received  by  many, 
as  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  relation  of  cause  and 
offset;  but  when  similar  contingencies,  thdugh 
fortuitous,  have  been  repeatedly  noticed,  the 
conviction  of  the  one  being  the  .cause  of  the 
other,-  becomes  so  ri vetted  in  the  mind,  that 
nothing  but  the  wedge  of  philosophy  cdn  sever 
them.  »: 

In  the  more  certain  .sciences,  JBueh  falsei  de- 
ductions are  drawn  occasionally,  but  in  medi- 
cine perpetually;  for,  in  the  latter,  no  other 
proofs  can -be  found,  than  the  probable ;  and  the 
number  and  value  of  these  are  not  easily  calcu- 
lated. There  is,  besides,  a<  peculiar  difficulty 
which  often  checks  the  prudent  from  drawing 
any  inference  respecting  causes^  .but  which  with 
others  is  the  source  of  an  infinity  o£  false  conqlii- 
iions.  The  chaages  whicdt  are  coastaiKtly  takiiig 
''  ^  1R  S-  \'    -a  ;•.. 
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pbce  in  the  animal  Economy  tat  numerous^  and 
these  are  multiplied  during  disease.  In  tins 
Mate,  sometimes  after  a  spontaneous  tumul- 
tuary action  of  thei  organs  of  the  body^.  and'  at 
Dtber  times  after  an  unusual  abatement  of 
aetibn,' health  is  restored*  Ik  has  thditce  been 
included  by  maiiy  emineM  pathologists^  tibat 
-iattture  alone  has  a  poorer  of  remedying  distfao^- 
pered  bodied^  When  to  this  Variety  >of  natural^ 
diseased^  and  remedial  actions^  there  are  super- 
added the  artificial  operations  of  medicines  and 
jmedical  treatment^  it  becomes  most  difficulty 
and  often  impossible^  for  human  sagacity  to  dis- 
criminate precisely  the  causes  of  the  effects 
which  are  witnessed.  Yet  ordinary  persons  Ij^ye 
often  no  hesitation  in  believing  and  affirming 
positively^  that  a  particular  drug  or  doctor  cured 
or  killed  those^  who  have  recovered  from,  or  pe- 
rished by^  the  most  obscure  diseases. 

Physicians^  however^  perhaps  gain,  as.  much 

as  diey  lose,  by  the  senseless  judgments  of  the 

-worldi    For^  in  a  thousand  common  mlments, 

'though  no  tremedi^s  were  used,  probably  not 

4bove  pwo  or  three  would  prove  fetal#    And  if 

all  were  treated  by  a  physician  who  should 

direct  nothing  injurious,  he  might  acquire  by 

the-  results  cohsiderable  credit.     Even  should 

^  all  those  cases  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  9^ 

ignorant  impostdr,  and- though  the  salutary  ope- 

rations  of  nature  should  have  been  weakened  vr 

counteracted  by   hi»  -  interference^  and  ten  or 
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twenty  actually  destroyed ;  he  might  still  havoi 
a  pretext  for  boasting  of  having  cared  nine  htuK 
dred  and  eighty  or  ninety  sick  persons.  This  cal* 
eulation  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  show  also  tfaft 
preference  which  is  due  to  a  good  physician.  >.i 
Perhaps  no  problans  aire  more  difficult  to 
be  solved,  thah  those  in  .medicine,  even  by  the 
profound ;  and  certainly  none  are  so  confidently 
decided  upon  by  the  :superficial*  In  the  History  f 
of  the  Small  Pbx. numerous  examples  were  exhit 
bited  of  erroneous  <^inions  bdbog  formed. by 
ingenious  physiciaos,  and  prevailing  for  ageii ; 
and  multiplied  instances  of  the  same  kind  could 
be  shown  in  the  history  of  every  other  disease. 
But  it  is  also  certain,  that,  as  physicians  ad- 
vanced in  knowledge,  they  became  more  diffi^ 
dent  in  assigiiing  causes  and  less  dogmatic  in 
predicting  effects.  This  augmenting  modesty  in 
the  learned,  does  not  eictend  to  the  rest  of  the 
profession.  From  the  temerity  in  judging  me«* 
dical  points,  the  wildest  absurdities  have  gained 
belief  among  men  of  the  highest  capacities  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  countries.  Indeed,  on  no 
subject  could  the  aberrations  from  reason  of  the 
most  philosophic  nations  be  more  strikingly 
manifested,  than  by  a  history  of  the  various 
medical  superstitions  wtiich  have  prevailed  in 
the  world.  For,  magical  and  sacred  words,  signs, 

*  By  the  Author. 
fi  4 
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MIttiieii,  meiab,  stones,  trees/  floweta,  librbs^' 
and  substances  as  varions  as  the  illimitable 
fiftncy  of  man  could  devise,  have  been  thoughts 
the  causes,  cures,  and  preventives  of^inniime- 
rable  distempers^ 

*  In  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  ancient 
<Sreece  and  Rome  orators  and  philosophers  of 
eminence  were  firmly  persuaded  that  diseases 
tvere  often  durfed,  and  death  aveited,  by  gifts 
vbwedj  or  victims  sacrificed,  to  ApoUo  and 
iGsculapius ;  and  the  divine  attributes  of  these 
phantasms  were  also  believed  to  be  possessed 
by  their  images^  and  by  inmimerable  inert  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral  substances.  This 
latter  superstition  continues  in  some  parts  of  the 
globe,  to  the  present  times.  An  episodic  ex- 
ample of  this,  not  perhaps  devoid  of  interest, 
shall  be  given  *» 

When  Seringapatam  was  stormed  by  the 
British  forces,  Tlppoo  Saib  defended  the  breach 
with  his  choicest  troops.  He  fired  repeatedly, 
and  brought  to  the  ground  some  of  the  bold- 
est assailants ;  and  persevered  in  the  defence  of 
the  successive  traverses  of  the  fortifications, 
until  most  oi  those  who  accompanied  him 
were  slsm  or  put  to  flight.    In  these  conflicts 


*  Asiatic  Annual  Register,  vol.  i.  p.  224 ;  vol.  iL  p.  101. 
Beatson's  Vie^ir  of  the  Origin  tind  Conduct  of  the  kite  War 
with  Tippo^  Sidtaa*- 
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liaviog  received  a  woand  in  one  of  His^  li&khSi 
he  mounted  a  horse^  and  resolved  to  force  his 
way  into  the  inner  fort^  to  close  the  gates^  and 
attack  those  who  had  already  entered* 

But  as  be  pushed  onward  through  the 
gateway^  a  heavy  fire  from  the  front  and  rear 
was  directed  towards  him:  his  soldiers  dropt 
around:  he  received  more  wounds^  the  regal 
turban  fell-  from  his  head/  and  his  horse  sunk 
under  him.  In  this  last  esctremity  a  few  re- 
maining adherents  raised  the  Mien  Sultan; 
placed  him  on  a  palanquin  at  the  side  of  the 
gate,  and  were  then  driven  out,  or  fell  by  his 
side.  At  length,  in  the  tumult,  a  British  soldier 
spied  his  rich  sword-belt,  and  attempted  to  phiek 
it  off:  on  this,  the  indignant  prince  exerted  hii^ 
remaining  powers,  and  struck  him  on  the  knee 
with  his  sabre.  His  antagonist  instantly,  pointed 
his  firelock,  shot  the  Sultan  through  the  temptffl, 
and  passed  on  unconcernedly^  leaving  the  body 
amidst  three  or  four  hundred  dead  or  dying 
men,  who  were  strewed  under  the  gateway. 
This  event  bdng  unknown,  strict  search  was 
made  for  the  Sultan,  and  towards  evenipg  the 
palace  was  surrounded  by  the  British*  For^  be- 
sides the  ordinary  guard  commanded  by  a  confi- 
dential KiUadar,  crowds  of  fugitives  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  royal  residence,  in  which,  as  a  sanc- 
tuary, the  two  sons  of  Uppoo,  and  above  six 
hundred   trembling  females,  remainedv    -For^ 
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timtttely  for  tfaeniy  Major  AUf  n  *,  benrin^  a  fiag^of 
tnice^  entered  the  palace.  Whra  ac^mitted  into 
the  apartment  of  the  princesy  he  took  the  eldest 
son  compassionately  by;thQ  hand,  consoled  him^ 
assured  him  of  his. .  safelly^  aiad  iaduoed  aU  to 
yield  without  further'  resistance*  General  Baird^ 
who  was  at  the  g^ate,  could  not  have  forgotten 
the  savage. treatment  he  had  endured  during,  a 
captivity  of  two  years  in  this  fortress.  He  com- 
manded in  the  storm;  was  heated  by  the  con* 
flict^  and  enraged  by  having  just  heard  that 
the  Sultan  a  few  days  before  had  barbarously 
massacred  some  British  piisoners^  who  had  lately 
fiallen  into  his  hand.  Notwithstanding  wbich^ 
when  the  young  princes  were  led  out  by  Major 
AUen^  he  received  them  with  sympathy,  ordered 
the  troops  to  salute  them,  directed  that  they 
should  be  conducted  to  a  place  of  safety,  and 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  their  rank. 

In  consequence  6f  some  vague  information^ 
Majw  Allen,  accompaniled  by  the  KiUadar,  and 
preceded  by  a  tordihbearer^  went  to  search  the 
arched  gateway.  In  this  scene  of  carnage,  Rajah 
Cawn,  a  confidential  servant  of  the  Sultan^ 
lay  wounded ;  who  pointed  out  the  spot  where 
Ids  master  had  feklkn.  But  the  perturbed  K41^ 
iadar  could  hardly  recognise  by  the  glimme^ng 

^mimmmmmmmmmmtki^mmmmi^mm,  i  —   hi  imi  i,  i,  ii^i^UiT  >■ }  ■  .'    i«  ■     ■  im  i  i  i  i  ■      ■  ■ 

^     *  AftaNrard«   C<ri<)tif  1  AUeo^   Member .  of  Parliament 
ilMT- Berwick.'-. 
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Hght  of  the  torch  th^  coimteiiaiu^  <^  the  J;^^ 
once  60  Btern^  buf;  now>  how  much  i^fved  I 
The  cerfMse  waq  conveyed  to  the  palace;  .and  WM 
puriously  stirveyed  by  numbeffit  of  thf^ ;  Biitish^ 
It  was  irtitt  warm ;  and  as  the  eyes  wer«  open^ 
donbta  were  entertained  of  \m  dc^th^.  ^  Qiti  whic^ 
Colonel  WeHesley*  put  hit  hand  upoa  th«  hwtti 
tOfiaeJifit«tmbeat.  .  ,,  . 

On.  undreasing  the  body,  there  :wafi  foimd 
upon  the  right  arm  a  talisman^  consistiDguOf  an 
amidet  of;  a  brittle  white  metaUic  substanoei 
sewed  up  in  pieces  of  flowered  silk,  and  in  %  ma^ 
nuscripts  inscribed  with  magical  Arabian  and 
Persian  characters.  This  had.  been  constantly 
worn  by  this  politic  and  warlike  prince,  as  a  sur« 
preservative  from  disease  and  wounds*  .  Th^ 
invention  of  such  a  superstition^  which  has  de? 
scended  from  the  remotest  antiquity^  must  ap- 
pear strange;  and  it  might  be  asked>  could  not 
the  Mrise  men  of  the  East  observe^  that,  bullets 
and  pestilences  paid  no  respect  to  thdr  most 
potent  talismans  ?  But  the  properties  of  amulety 
have  ever  been  maintained  on  the  ^grounds  of 
experience^  on  the  vei^  principles  of  Bac(m*6 
philosophy ;  as  the  fortunate  possesfsor  usually 
escaped  death  many  times^  and  never  died  but 
once,      i 
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*  Since  Duke  of  WeUinfftoii. 
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-  'Sttchnotitms  wt  not  confined  to  Ask't  biif 
in  Europe  thd  fashions  of  folly  are  more  mvH 
table;  though  there  are  still  remaining  here 
some  obscure  traces  of  magic  and  witchery/ 
miilosophy  has  gradually  undermined  this  en* 
chanted  structure^  but  cannot  boast  of  havingf 
stab  verted  thc^  medical  reputation  <rf  Apollo  and 
iEsculapius.  For,  the  pagan  ddties^  lost  thdi^ 
i^vine  attributes  in  the  fourth  century,  more 
by  the  intolerant  decrees  of  Theodosius,  that! 
by  the  intellectual  rules  of  logic.  On  this  per^ 
secution  the  physical  virtues  adherent  to  Greek 
and  Roman  statues' were  transferred  to  the 
images  of  Christ,  of  the  Vir^n,  and  of  an  host 
of  martyrs,  and  to  sanctified  places.  During 
many  centuries  multitudes  of  sick  confidently 
expected  to  be  restoi'ed  to  health  by  drinking  at 
a  well  where  a  weary  hermit  had  washed  his 
feet ;  the  dying  hof>ed  to  escape  death  by  kneel- 
ing all  night  on  the  eold  tomb  of  a  saint ;  and 
the  touch  of  an  Apostle's  bones  even  resuscitated 
the  dead. 

Many  relics  acquired  such  distinguished 
renown,  that  the  kings  of  England  and  France 
appeared  to  have  been  seized  with  envy,  and 
undertook  the  cure  of  a  most  untractable  dis- 
ease. They  practised,  according  to  historical 
and  medical  records,  with  miraculous  success, 
for  between  six  and  seven  hundred  years.  Un- 
questionably, some  of  these  Christian  kings  per- 


Ibrttied  tbeir  'medical  fcthctidhs  with'  sinceriiy ; 
but  tbey  were  probably  ignorant  of  beatben 
princes  baving^  antecedently  displayed  tbe  same 
proofs  of  tbdr  divine  rights. 

Pyr rbul^  of  Epims  *  corroborated  his  claim  to 
e.' disputed  throne^  by  curing  with  a  touch  of 
his  great  toe,  those  who  were  afflifeted  with 
distempered  spleens;  and  accepted  in  recom^ 
p^nse  a  white  cock  from  each  patient.  Even 
after  the  iik)tiarch's  decease,  this  toe,  accordr 
ing  to  the  sage  Plutarch  ^f*,  was  inconsom^ 
able.  When  Vespasian,  who  was  of  humblie 
birth,  bad  arisen  to  the  chief  command  in  Asia, 
both  a  blind  and  a  lame  man  were  informed  by 
the  god  Serapis,  that  the  proconsul  could  cure 
them.  This  he  publicly  performed,  and  thence 
concluded,  that  he  was  destined  to  wear  the  im- 
perial purple.  Hadrian :(;  also  restored  the 
blind  to  sight.  Such  notions  are  now  derided; 
but  many  of  the  scoffers  credit  others  equally 
preposterous.  For,  although  ma^cal  incanta- 
tions, superstitious  rites,  and  the  royal  touch, 
have  been  expelled  from  physic,  yet  they 
have  been  succeeded  by  electrical,  magnetic, 
galvanic,  and  medical  mysticism.    As  what  Is 

*  Plutarch,  the  Life  of  Pyrrhus ;  also  Plin.  Nat.  Hig. 
lib.  vii.  cap.  2.  <'  Sic  ut  Pyrrho  regi  pollex  in  dextero 
f*  pede,  cujus  tactu  lienoaia  medebatur.*' 

.  t  Taciti.  Hist.  lib.  ir.  c;  8S.    C.  Siieton.  lib.  viik  9.6^  ; 

1  Vita  Adrian.  £lio  Spartiano. 


We  Mtsa  daBv  !■ 


aMIfbnl,  and  fciiriiiig  at  a 

vlio  liafis  a 
onhratteDd  to  die  adkiee  giiva, 
tibe  drm^wimck  are  awlpwiiirtcred 
totboB,  aad  ]H7  dear  Ibr  boA. 

There  k,  bcsdca,  a  reqwctaMe  and  ^swd 
VottHam^  ftmale  pbfadan,  who  has  ooatrircd  to 
asre  hcndf  tbe  trouble  amd  expense  of  {KCpOF- 
mg  pln^^ic  She  keeps  a  bandsome  eqfdpa^  for 
aftrading  her  patJeoU,  who  are  gesefaDr  ladies 
of  tank,  amd  always  of  fortime ;  aad  her  whole 

IB  ws^gii^  aft  tfacm  ber  thomb  and 
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^i^gers^^lirhich  is  dme  fo  adrpi^tlf,  that  seme  are 

Cfirad  and  all  ai'jB.  4upedL 

^^^.;  It  is  mqst  Ukely  that  the  iofluence  of  these 

j&ucpessor^  .^.ipQ^iM^baiiks  .aud  jac^-puddings 

is  oil  the  decVa6>  yet  by.po  meanst  r^idly; 

io^  ^be  uigeAuity  of  empu*jycs  keep^  pace  with 

the  extei;i8k>a  of  knowledge ;  and  they  play  their 

improved  pranks  on  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 

^ick  with  such  .^uldress,  that  it  is  not  rare  to 

find  men  of  abilities  both  in  the  law  and  church 

ranked  among  their  guUs.     When   will  this 

cease  ?    Never^  while  persons  not  conversant  in 

the  principles  of  medicine^  shall  concdve  them^ 

selves  competent  to  judge  of  remedies;  and^ 

from  accidental  occurrences,  shall  venture  to 

draw  inferences  in  a  science  which  inquires  to 

be  scrutinized  by  much  stricter  logical  rules, 

than  are  in  common  use. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  Rowley  or 
his  partisans  understood  the  principles  of  quac- 
kery; but  they  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
fallacy  of  the  vaunted  results  of  empirical  expe^ 
rience.  They  were  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
the  Small  Po^,  and  &ared  that  the  proneness  to 
confide  in. pretended  antidotes  might  be  con- 
verted into  a  belief  of  a  real  preventive* 

Interest  made  them  hostile  to  Vaccination, 
and  all  at  first  joined  in  the  cry,  that  it  excited  a 
swarm  of  new  diseases.  BiM;  the  ridicule  cast 
upon  the  two  examples  which  wereinoduced. 
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greatly  timded  to  hush  tins  din.  Yet  ««# 
growling  about  bestial  bamoars  continued  to  b^ 
mntt€»^  by  the  worst-bred  cars  of  the  pack» 
The  rest  had  the  disoemment  to  perceive  diafc 
it  would  suit  their  interest  better,  roundly  to  a0^ 
cuse  the  Vaccine  of  being  the  cause  of  diiose 
maladies  which  cMldren  were  actually  sulijebk 
to;  nor  were  they  restrained  by  the  absurdity  oif 
assigning  a  cause  newly  sprui^  up,  to  eflfects 
which  had  existed  time  out  of  mind. 

On  this  plan  there  was  no  want  of  vaccine 
disasters ;  for,  whenever  a  child  was  affected 
with  a  disagreeable  eruption,  or  any  other  un^ 
couth  disorder,  whose  ori^n  was  obscure,  they 
peremptorily  affirmed,  it  was  produced  by  the 
previous  Vaccination,  although  with  equal  rea^ 
son  they  might  have  imputed  it  to  the  previous 
baptism.  But  as  this  account  vindicated  the 
constitution  both  of  the  child  and  its  parents,  it 
was  gladly  received,  and  eagerly  repeated  to  all 
inquirers  \  which  brought  the  Vaccine  into  great 
disrepute.  This  doctrine  made  a  deeper  impress 
rion  in  proportion  to  the  softness  of  the  Intel-? 
lects  of  the  hearers,  and  produced  in  multitudes 
a  preference  to  variolous  inoculation.  In  form- 
ing this  decision,  it  was  forgotten,  that  the  charge 
against  the  Vaccine  was  equally  applicable  to 
Small  Pox  inoculation ;  and,  indeed,  was  only 
the  renewal  of  an  old  accusation  of  that  praot 
tice.    Bpt  since  the  period  of  the  introdao? 


/  'a 


^tkm  (^.  hi6culaticAi;'thei«  fiad  lie^n  ataiplei  fime. 
f;iiii^jj|t«- subject  bad'feen  sefriously  attended  to: 
^anj^ih^  p^fe^si^  uhiveftalljr  6f 

)I^  SmAll  "P<k  Blotie,  -and  tieve^*- any 
oiiibRliialkdy  to  which  the  person  furnisliKtfi^'the 

from  this  tendenirf  al  the  (^€isualinf^  In- 

deed j  the  law  respecting  aR  iilfedVio^s  disra^ 
as  Small  Pox, .  mecisles,  the  'pldgtie',  and '  otiieni^ 
was  in  this  respect  t&e.  same.  In'^  whtAievBr 
form,  or  by  whatever  means,  the  infectidh^is 
conveyed,  the  specific  disease  under  which  the 
patient  labours  at  the  time '  Is  alone  communi- 
cated, and  unmixed  with  other  complaints  to 
which  the  person  infectiiig  may  be  disposed. '' 

Were  it  -etherwise,  each  individual  of  the 
present  genieration'  would  be  overwhelmed  with 
an  abcumulation  of  distempers.  But  although 
the  disease  contracted  by  infection  is  simple, 
yet,  after  it  has  finished  itscburse,  it  is  not  tmtl- 
8ual  for  ailments  of  a  different 'character  t6  occur. 
These  last  disorders  have  evidently  ho  reference 
to  the  subject  from:  whom  the-  infection ^ \^ras 
derived;  but  are  to  be* attributed  to  the  patieht*s 
constitution,  and  to  the  shock  the  system  has 
received  by  the  disease.  Thus  the  measles 
sometimes  leaves  a  tendency  to  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  huigs  and  eyes ;  and  scrofulous 
symptoms  sonietimes  follow  the  Small  Pox.   But 


:fi6 

instead  of  the  latter  proceeding  from  the  pus  josed 
.in  inoculati(m>  the  intelligent  have  observed^ 
that  th^  occurred  more  frequently  after  the  ca^ 
svial,  than  after  the  inoculated  SmaU  Pox^  the 
former  mocte  of  contamination  beii^  the  more 
.violent.   

The  abov^  prindple,  which  governs  other  in^ 
fectious  diseases^  ako  api^ies  to  the  Vacdi^. 
Ibis  infection  is  .of  the  mildest  nature,  it  can 
neithier  be  conveyed  by  the  breath,  nor  by  per* 
sfMration  i  it  can  only  be  excited  by  depositing 
in  a  wound^  or  upon  an  abraded  surface,  son^ 
vaccine  lymph. 

Whether  the  lymph  was  taken  from  a  cow, 
or  from  the  human  subject,  the  malady  pro- 
duced is  simply  the  Vaccine :  and  respectable 
.  observers  have  never  detected  any  other  effect 
.from  Vaccination.    There  are  not  even  those 
ground;  of  susindon  which  are  attadied  to  va- 
riolous inoculadpn:  for,  the  vacdne  process  is  so 
.  gentle,  as  neither  to  enfeeble  the  habit,  nor  to 
rouse  into  action  any  indisposition  which  may  be 
luiidng  in  the  eonstituticm ;  and  its  influence  is 
so  transirat,  that  in  a  very  few  days  even  deli- 
cate infants  recovw  their  pristine  health. 


•  •  •  J 
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CHAP.  IV^ 

OF  SMALL  POX  OCCURRING  AFTER  THE  VACCINE  ; 
AND  OF  SMALL  POX  AND  SEVERAL  OTHER  IN- 
FECTIOUS DISEASES,  IN  SOME  INSTANCES,  RE- 
CURRING TO  THE   SAME    INDIVIDUALS. 

The  groundlessobjections,  hitherto  raised  against 
Vaccination,  had  at  first  a  more  powerful  in- 
fluence, than  one  now  to  be  considered,  which 
has  some  foundation.  It  was  gradually  observ- 
ed, that  a  few  of  the  multitudes  who  had  been 
vaccinated  were  subsequently  attacked  tdth  an 
eruptive  fever.  An  outcty  Immei^ately  ensued; 
some  affirming,  and  others  den3n[ng,  that  these 
eruptions  were  vaiiol6us.  Strong  attestations 
were  signed,  and  virulent  pamphlets  were 
printed ;  for  zeal  and  faction 'carried  each  party 
to  extremes.  But  when  this  fervour  had  a  little 
id)ated,  it  was  evident  to  the  impartial,  that 
both  had  been  in  the  wrong. 

It  was  shown  in  the  History  of  the  Small 
Pox,  that  the  same  accusation  was  formerly  rais- 
ed against  inoculation  by  Wagstaffe,  De  Haen, 
Van  Swieten,  and  others :  when  the  over-zeal- 
ous advocates  for  that  practice,  in  order  to  repel 
the  charge,   positively  denied  that  the  Small 
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Pox  bad  ever  attacked  the  same  individual 
twice.  A  similar  indiscretion  was  committed  by 
some  warm  friends  of  Vaccination  ♦.  They  re-^ 
fused  their  assent  to  the  evidence  in  any  case 
where  Small  Pox  was^  said  to  have  seized  a  person 
who  had  previously  been  vaccinated^  and  were 
precipitately  convinced  that  Vaccination  was  an 
infallible  preventive  of  Small  Pox  for  life.  As- 
sertions of  that  force  ought  to  have  been  left  to 
the  modem  church  of  Rome :  they  were  not  in 
use  in  the  ancient  ritual.  For  Quintus  Cicero'f'!, 
an  orthodox  pagan,  and  a  staunch  believer  in 
augury,  supported  this  doctrine  by  boldly  com- 
paring it  with  the  science  of  medicine ;  and 
maintained  that  the  predictions  of  a  soothsayer 
were  not  more  fallacious,  than  the  prognostica- 
tions of  a  physician.  Although  the  aptitude  of 
this  simile  is  inadmissible,  yet  it  must  be  grant* 
ed^  that  infallibility  is  ins^pplicable  to  human 
nature.  Even  in  mixed  mathematics,  though 
the  demonstrations  are  universally  true  in  theory ; 
yet,  when  the  principles  are  put  in  practice,  fai* 
lures  are  frequent ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  forfii^ 


*  Amongst  whom  was  the  fliuthor. 

f  *i  At  nonmmquam  ea,  qus  praedicta  sunt,  minus  qv&- 
**  niunt.  Que  tamen  id  ars  non  habet  ?  Earum  dico  artium 
<«  quae  conjectui^a  Continentur,  et  sunt'opmabiles.  Ah  Medi- 
^<  cina  non  pntanda  est?'    Quam  tamen  muka  fallunt.'* 

•  Cfcer.  De  Dlvinot^  Jib.  i.  §  Jb^v 
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%utes,  ldfd'*ta  mould  matter;  conformably  to' 
ideal  perfection.    Since  In vainabTe  success  is  de- 
lifed  to  the  mathematical  arts,  was  ft  to  i)e  cx- 
pected  in  medicine;   the  practi^  of  which  is* 
not  founded   upon  fixed  self-evidjfiit  proposi-" 
tions,  but  upon  an  imperfect  knoMedge  of  the 
animal  economy,  and  of  the  numberless  'ag-ehts^ 
atid  events  which  influence  the  solids,  the  fluids, 
and  organization  of  the  bbdies  of  ever-varying 
men  ;  each  individual  of  whom  is  dissimilar  to 
eveiy  other :  and  all  are  moving,  acting,  and  suf- 
fering under  different  circumstances;  ^nd  chang-^ 
ing  perpetually  from  their  first  conception,  even' 

till  their  death.  On  a  transient  view  of  thisibcal- 

• 

culable  variety,  it  might  seem  impossible  to  ap- 
proximate  to  any  rational  system.  But  upon  a 
closer  inspection  it  is  perceived,  that  there  is  a 
considerable  similarity  in  the  structure  and  ope- 
rations  of  all  human  bodies  ;  and  that  the  devia- 
tions and  disturbances  of  which  they  are  suscep- 
tible, are  liufiited  to  a  certain  range,  beyond 
which  life  cannot  subsist.  It  is  bwing  to  the  por«* 
tion  of  uniformity,  harmony,  and  regularity  in 
the  constraction  and  fanctions  of  the  human 
orgdns;  and  to  the  aberrations,  discordances,  and 
anomalous  irr^ularities  being  limited  in  extent,' 
that  there  is  a  basis  for  the  doctrffites  of  physio- 
logy and  pathology.  Perfect  health  wbuld  re- 
quire a  faultless  body  and  mind,  residing  in  the' 
Iiiost  salubrious  atmosphere  and  temperature, 
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emplf^ring  the  diet,  excrdM,  uid  npOM,  iidiio]|i 
was  precisely  adi^tCed  to  tlie  consdtutioD,  aaA 
never  encountering  dther  mental  or  corporeal 
evils*  This  ideal  state  of  felicity  was  nemr 
f(x  an  instant  enjoyed  on  earth  by  any  humw 
bdng.  .  For  every  in&nt  is  bom  with  somtf 
hereditary  imperiection ;  and  has  its  nervta 
irritated,  its  organs  disturbed,  a^d  its  rolitioa 
controlled,  Drom  tbe.commencenientj  until  th& 
tei-mination  of  lifie. 

Hie  movements  of  the  animal  machinearet 
however,  more,  regular,  in  proportion  as  indivH 
duals  c^proach  to  the  imaginary  state  of  perfect 
sidubBty ;  and  become  irregular,  as  they  diverge 
Into  that  of  disease. 

In  distempers,  the  confusion  is  in  every  pofr 
Bible  degree ;  and  the  perplexities  ara  ;infimtely 
varied.  Yet  in  this  maze  there  is  a  plan ;  then 
arf  concordances  by  which  maladies  may  be: 
classed  ;  and  there  are  general  principles  whidt' 
influence  thdr  vommencement,  progress,  moA- 
termination.  All  medical  prognosticatjons  d^ 
pend  upon  a  knowledge  of  that  degree  of  r^i^ 
larity  which  usually  takes  place  In  diseasMU' 
But  no  absolute  dependence  can  be  put  upon- 
tbem,  on  account  of  the  aaojnaloug  deviatioiui' 
which  occasionally  occur,  lliere  are  also  n 
medical  maidms  which  prov^  sound  gepi 
but  which  nevertheless  fail  in  p^et 
stances.  ■„<»■ 
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there  are  certain  maladies  ^R^iich  are  apt  to  bH 
flitt  the  same  perscms  rqieatedly ;  aod  the  of« 
tener  they  have  taken  place^  liie  oiore  fMiota^  they 
are  to  recur.  Gout^  rheumatisiiit  xAtkri^,  aad' 
q>hthabiiia^  are  of  this  kind.  Yet^  not^thstand-^ 
ing  the  general  truth  of  this  pootion,  there  we- 
some  persons,  who  have  had  one  attack  6f  thestf. 
maladies,  and  through  a  long  life  have  never  had 
a  second. 

To  contrast  with  this,  there  is  another  class 
of  diseases  which  mankind  in  general  are  sus- 
ceptible of  contracting  only  once.  But  etkdv 
of  these  diseases  have  assailed  some  Individ 
duals  more  than  once ;  except  one,  whose  first 
attack  is  supposed  to  be  always  mortal. 

Diseases  of  this  second  class  are  all  produced 
by  morbid  poisons,  either  in  a  liquid  or  gaseous 
form ;  and  ve  Certainly  of  a  less  ancient  origin 
than  those  distempers  which  are  excited  by  cold, 
heat,  moisture>  surfeits,  want,  marfihy  vapount, 
and  otjier'^anses  whose  eidstene^  has  been  iXh 
eiral:witb  theworld* 

The  uftNst  terrible  of  the  morbid  poisons  is 
the  saUya  of  a  dog  affected  with  hydrophobia. 
Whenever  this  deleterious  fluid  has  been  deposit^ 
ed  in  a  wound,  and  has  t>C0fU9L  to  stimulate  the 
living  fibre;  the  human  powers  are  quite  inade-* 
quate  to  e^el,  or  to  resist  it;  and  as  no  remedy 
h^  been  found  out  capable  of  controlUxi^  its 
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Y^lpn^,  ^i^/tifie^se  contiimes^  UiUbil  the  vital 
ppyr^  ftvj?  €3ct;i9giii8^ed.  . 
Jlj  Xhe  sipJiyUtip  poiaop .  is  al3o  superior  :to 
t^  medical  powers,  of-  nature,  an^  would  be  jm 
%|4][  as  theihydrophobiCi  if  an  antidote  had 
&«t.. fortunately  l>fen;  discovered  to  counteract 
it§  j^irul^nce.  But  as ,  this  disease  can  only  be 
Qured  by  the  operation  of  medicine,  and  not  by 
ti^et^n^tutral  actions  of  the  body ;  as  soon  as  the 
influence  of  the  medicine  has  ceased,  the  body 
%g;^in  becomes .  susceptible  of  the  disease ;  jmd 
t]^s  malady,  may  be  contracted:  a^ain  and  again 
\fiy  repeated  applicatipns  of  the  contagion..  .^  . 
.  The  other  morbid  poisons,  the  Plague,  the 
Small  Pox,  Ctucken  Pox,  Moasles,  Hooping 
Cough,  Mumps,  the  Scsgrlet,  and  perhaps  soaie 

ft 

other  fevers^  are  all  distinct .  io&ctions,  .yet 
regulated  by  simili^r  laws.  .  When  a  man  in. 
hf^^th  contracts  for  the  first  time  any  of  those 
infections,  he  is  seized,  at  a  regular  period, 
with  the  peculiar.  symptoiQs  of  the  malady ; 
and  there  is  fprmed.  in  the ,  contaminated 
body  abundance  of  infectious  vapour,-  whicb 
eyapp^ates  from  his  pj^son.  The  disease  Sotne- 
tiu}^  proceeds  in  a  tranquil,  and  at  other  times 
ia  ^  most  tupiultuopiS  ppyirse.  But/  if  iHn  pror 
gcess  is  not  interrupted  by  deaths  after  it  has 
reached  to  a  certaia  height,  and  K?hen  infection 
is  steaming  frpno^  every  pore,  the  symptoms  me^ 
U^ratjeK^^tlje  production  of  .the  tiiorbid  matter  der 


etmea,  and  stops  i  ihbt  whiob  ^wtknofid  is>elir 
minated ;  tbe  body  becomes  insensible  to  the 
stimulus  of  the  poison^  «pd  gradually  resumes  ^ 
state  of  he^^tlu 

Unless  tiiis  alteiration  in  the  body  took  platA^' 
all  these  maladies  would  be  mortal  in  eray  in- 
stance ;  for  there  is  no  jsp^ifiq  for  any  of  them 
known. 

The  old  physicians^  either  from  reluctance 
to  acknowledge  their  iticapadty  of  accounting 
for  these  favourable  events ;  or  from  .a  fEu^iKty 
of  admitting  mysterious  words  as  adequate 
causes,  imputed  the  whole  to  the  'medical 
powers  of  nature.  This  continues  to  thepcew 
sent  times  a  &vourite  phrase ;  and  is  even  sdine- 
timee  styled  a  doctrine^  But  whatever  prcK 
duces  that  iqsensibmty  to  the  ,«timuhis  of 
these  poisons,  which  is  acquired  in  the  progren 
of  these  diseases,  the  altered  state  of  body  nikuaUy 
cootinues  through  the  remainder  of  life.  >  Indi^ 
viduals,  therefore,  who  survive  one  attack  of 
these  distempers,  commonly  resist  the  infection' 
ever  afterwards.  .  This  general  maxim,  ho^veiv 
like  all  others;  has  its  exceptions.  It  is  univer* 
sally  admitted^  that  the  plague  has  frequently 
attacked  the  same  persons  repeatedly:  and 
that  the  hooping  cough,  mumps,  and  scarlet 
fever,  have  sometimes  seized  the  same  indivi- 
duals oftener  than  once,  is  rarely  denied.  But 
the  recurrence  of  the  measles  has  been  disputed. 


7V9  seqfrtleim^  luiwf^ver,  is  niit;  ooirtaiiily  to  hn 
found  fotbelmyesrly  writers^  nawtof  whom 
admit  the  ocm&IoimiI  eKceptioQ;  and  the  evi-* 
dence  of  later  times  is  quite  decirive.    Richaril 
Morton  saw  one  case  where  the  measles  occurred 
j^ce ;  Professor  De  Ha^*  attended  two  patients 
a£  the  san^e  kind;  and  Bnrserins'^  has  eolleeted 
a  number  of  examples  from  unquestionable  au-* 
tiiority^  where  th^  measles  took  place  twice.    In 
ffiditioa  to  whioh^  Pr.  Baillie,  u  physician  of 
4|ie    mcsti  clear   and   tmbiassed    judgment^ 
Imtely  idisermd^  and  distinctly  described  %,  eight 
jKampto  <tf*  this  i&eidents  'since  wlnch^  thid 
nffU^ticA  seemato  be  conndered  bb  settled. 
-^  lEhat;  the  SmaU  Jtos  was  atsd  ^tertied  by 
Ae^l^aofte  ^^lEieratindes  was  neveridoiibted,  until 
teriekqtf^  ioocdiatiea  M^^^^^^^^^Bination  becadie 
ai^j^pts.of  medfeal  fsid*^    But  the  fite6ds  of 
jMcillatign  in  >tbe  middto  of  the  last '  century^ 
anditbe  .enemies  o£ ^VttooiMKlon  ef  the  ^^iresent 
tfay»  hsNe  ventured  to  deny  th^t  Small  Pox  ever 
ktd  attadced  the  $mmM,f&mmB  t^ee:  M^hich 
^tamabjare  in  opposition  te  recorded  affimiations 
firom  the  highest  authorities.    T%e  profession 
indeed  itf  late  has  been  excited  to  a  close  con- 
—  •  '     -  - 

♦  Ratio  ^Sfeclendi  de  Haen. 
"    f  Institut.  Medlcin.  Praet.  Burser.  torn.  ii« 
v'.    X  TrAfisaetiona  of«  Sodeiy/or  ibelaitpvovencnt  ofMe* 
$5^  mA  Chixviiical  Knowledge,  yoL  iiL 


flideration  of  these  pmnts ;  -aird  a^mtiltlMide  of 
examples  has  beeo  published  of  Small  Vijx 
having  sdzed  oertam  persons  twice.  Which 
&ots  are  sq  common^  as^na  longar  to  excite  parw 
ttcolar  Qttentioa. 

Although  many  of  these  oases  were  well 
founded^  all  certainly  were  nott  indeed,  it  is 
<ffi;en  difficulty  or  impossible^  to  determiJie  the 
matter. 

There  are  two  principal  causes  of  this  embaiw 
rassment :  the  first  applies^  not  only  to  Small 
P0X9  but  to  all  the  other  infectious  (ttseases  of 
this  class ;  namelyj  that  the  second  attadL  is 
generally  mild,  Tbia  mitigatiim  of  the  syiujj^ 
toms,  together  with  a  corresponding  aU^ratioi^ 
in  the  form  of  tibe  disease^  easily  deipdved  thesis 
who  were  prepossessed  agamst  t)ie:  raeurveiiee  of 
the  malady.  And  it  is  sa  i^markabiCj  *tfaat 
perhaps  there  is  no  instance  on  record  in  w)iich  a 
secondary  attack  of  the  hiDc^)iii^  wogji  or  meai^ 
1»^vedfotal«  i-        ;r 

But  as  the  Small  Pox  is  a  much  more  virulent 
disease  than  either^  thete  are  several  authentic 
cated  instances  recorded,  in  which  th^  second, 
attack  of  Small  Pox  was  of  the  eooflu^nt  kiad^ 
and  destroyed  the  patients.  .      , 

The  other  cause  of  the  difficulty  of •  a^cerw 
tuning  the  secondary  attack  of  Small  Pox,  is 
the  resewblwce  ftf  this  disease  to  the  Chicken 
Pox. 
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^  AcwirdiiJg  to  sjrstfcniatic  thriters,  this  is  an- 
easy  business  ;  for,  to  render  their  discrimina^ 
tions  clear,  they  div'ell  iipon  the  strikingf  cha- 
racteristics of  well-marked  examples,  and  paiM 
slightly  over  the  blended  forms  and  evanescent 
symptoms  of  obscure  cases. 

Yet,  perhaps,  no  distemper  is  more  diver- 
sified than  the  Small  Pox ;  Sauvage  has  divided 
it  into  twelve  species ;  but  if  he  had  chosen  to' 
confer  eaeh  variety  of  the  fignre,  the  contents, 
and  doratioii  of  the  eruption,  as    a  distinct 
species,  he  might  have  made  upwards  of  a  bun- 
ded. In  fact,  the  variety  is  indefinite :  for  some-- 
times  the  complaint  is  so  gentle,  that  the  symfi- 
toins  elude  almost  medical  researcli,  and  eveh' 
the  patient  is^nransible  cf  the  dis^fase.    Whilie 
at  other  times  it  commences  Kte;  b  hurrtcatie,' 
aiid  infonts  are  twept  off  in  Mnvulsions.'   But*^ 
diouM  the   first  storm 'te  sustained,   a  most 
im^iiant  fiever  msues,'  attended  ^^ith'  severe 
pain,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  sanguine  tifine,  pro* 
Aiiki6weats,i^iMgrigm«alte«»nating  with  burn- 
ing heat^  thirst,  and  delirh^i.  Frequently  a  tran- 
sient aUeviation  of  the  symptom^  raises  false 
Jidpes  of  a  favotipal>le  issue  t  but  after  a  short 
respite,  the  disease  r^twrns  in  a^  hid/e  ^t^rtible 
ibrm,  and  destroys  at  once,  or  gradtmlly  wastes 

dQ^i^9  the  wretched  vietinv         ^     ^  > 

-  Besides  these  extreme  caseii,-  the  Small  Vox 
assjuues  a  thousand  intermediate  appearances. 
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Nor  is  the  oharaeter  of  the  eraption  less  mul- 
tiform. For  there  are  on  some  occasions  only  a 
few  scattered  pimples,  the  nuinber  decreasing  to 
two,  three,  or  one.  Indeed  some  authors,  among 
w);iom  was  Boerhaave^  ccmceived  that  the  mabdy 
might  take  place,  without  a  single  spot  break- 
ing out.  Whereas  in  other  instances  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body,  together  with  the  inside  of 
the  nose,  mouth,  and  throat,  are  thickly  studded 
with  innumerable  pustules.  The  contents  of 
the  pustules  in  different  cases,  also  assume  every 
yarded  form.,  of  purolency:  being  somrtimeB. 
thick,  sometimes  thin,  viscid,  limpid, '  seroug; 
ichorous,  white,  yellow,  gneen^  red,  brawny  or 
even  black..  \        j* 

Besides  this  divarsity  in  the  symptoms  and' 
appearance  of  the  Small. Pbx,  a  new^  variety  haft 
lately  been  produced  in  some  of  -those^  persons 
who  have  previously  been:  vaccinated; :  In  this 
species  the  antecedent  fever  iflr  slight,  transieiit; 
or  imperceptible ; .  and.  .fi^wed  by  a  few  fdgi^' 
tive  pimples,  which  desiccate  and.  vanish  in  four 
or  five  days,  In  other  instances,  the^^lfevar 
runs  higher,  and  the  pustulasr  are  more  num^ 
rous :  they  very  rarely  however  reach  the  fhll 
size  of  the  common  Small  Pox ;  and  they  are', 
almost  always  accompanied  with  less  inflame 
mation  and  interstitiid  tumefaction;-  The  se^* 
creted  Uquid  of  thia  eruption,  is  usually  thinner, 
more  serous,  or  less  purulent,  than  the  secretion 
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in  the  brdimu'y  disease;  yet^  if  empt(]yed  for 
iHoculatian^  prodnees  the  common  Small  Pox. 
The  desiccation  in  this  yariety  b^nts  on  the 
tUrd^  foutih^  fifkh^  or  Bitth  day ;  and^  owing  to 
the  thinner  consistence  oi  the  secretion^  the 
crnsts  are  small  and  quickly  drop  off. 

But  in    some  very  nncomnion   deviations 
from  the  usual  course  of  events,  this  diseaise  has 
taken  place  with  excesidve  vehemence,  and  has 
been  followed  with  a  most  numerous  or  con« 
'fluent  eraption,  which  in  a  few  very  rare  in« 
stances  has  even  proved  fatal.    Except,  how- 
ever, in  these  last  unfortunate  cases,  the  symp^ 
toms  of  the  Small  Fox  m  those  who  had  pre- 
viously    been    vaccinated,    are     considerably 
teflder,  than  in  those  who  are  equillly  covered 
with  pustules  of  the  primary  kind.    And  at  the 
lid^t  of  the  eruption,  which  is  sooner  than 
jiciommon ;  instead  of  a  renewal  of  the  fever,  and 
^tiie  accession  d  daiq;eroits  or  £e(tal  S3rmptmns, 
-  -J&e  malady  tuktB  a  &vourable  clmnge,  attd  the 
isatient  becomes  quiddy  convaleseettt.   In  these 
icases^the  body  is  80<m  cleared  of  the  crusts  ^ 
.there  are  rarely  pits,  nor  do  the  eyes  sufier. 
'-'     This  new  species  of  Small  Pox,  whldh  has 
talrtadked  a  few  of  ISiose  who  had  been'  vacci^ 
'4mted,  is  ahalojgous  to  the  secondary  tfttteks  of 
*  that  disease  which  were  formerly  noticed ;  it  has 
b)wevert)ccurred  muchmore  frequently  t  but  on 

if  - .-.•..     t    J  •      ■■.-•■.'■    '■■'':.,  "-l-    ' " 


•    *  ■       .  • 
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a  strict  examination^  it  has  usually  appeared^ 
that  the  vaccine  process  had  been  incomplMl^  or 
interrupted.  In  one  of  the  fatal  cases  above 
noticed^  only  one  Taccine  vesicle  had  beeti'  &l^ 
cited,  which  was  afterwards  punctured  for 
lymph.  But  the  possibility  of  an  unfortunate 
exception  to  a  general  rule  ought  never  to  be 
denied. 

Hxe  effects  of  the  Vaccine  upon  the  living 
body  are  less  virnlent,  yet  regulated^  in  most 
respects^  upon  the  principles  which  are  common 
to  all  the  other  morbid  poisons.  But  the 
reciprocal  control,  which  vaccine  lymph  and 
variolous  pus  maintain  over  the  actions  of  each 
other  are  peculiar  to  thetn. 

The  local  effects  of  Vaccination  are  usually 
these: 

After  twenty-four  hours  the  punctured  point 
begins  to  inflame,  and  there  gradually  arises  ^ 
small  vesicle  with  a  regular  rounded  edge, 
which  contains  in  little  cells  transparent  lymph. 
About  the  ninth  day  an  inflamed  aredia,  teith 
« .tumefieu^tion  and  hardness,  forms  around  the 
turgid  vesicle.  On,  or  near,  the  eleventh  day, 
the  inflammation  begins  to  decline,  apd  as  it 
fade;,  it  often  leaves  one  er  two  conMntrid^  red 
circles,  which  continue,  for  as  many  dayts, 
visible^  The  fluid  in  the  vesicle  then  gro#s 
muddy,  darkens,  and'  desiccates  into  a  miAd- 
*  gany-coloured  ciiist,  which  drops  toirards  the 
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tud  of  the  third  week^  and  leaves  a  ^superficial 

eeohar. 

^  ,     After   variolous   inoculation,    inflammatioQ 
.  Gon^oiences,  reaches  the  acme,  and  declines  very 

neatly  at  the  same  periods.  But  the  greater  vi- 
^rolence  of  this  poison  excites  a  higher  stage  of 
:^tiflammation,  and  produces  a  suppurating  pus- 
tule with  a  stellated  edge,  which  is  larger,  and 
.kmger  in  crusting,  than  the  vaccine  vesicle. 
J  >     Tbe   scab  from    inoculation  inclines  to  ah 

aoftber  colour;  it  is  longer  in  separating,  and 
:  leaves  a  deeper  scar. , 

K'-  :  The  .constitution  is  assayed  near  the  ninth 
.day>    both   after  >  Vacdupiation    and    variolous 

inoculation,  with  fever :  but  in  the  former  case 
tthQ  symptoms  are  usually  hardly  perceptible, 

and  in  the  latter  they  are  frequently  alarming. 

* :':    About  the  tenth  day  of  variolous  inoculation, 

iit\e  virus  commonly  produces  a  pustular  erup* 

^J^D,  and  an  infectious  vapour  issues  from  the 

.  pi|ytient».contaniinating  the  atmosphere  all  round. 

.i^Mltber.of  these  consequences  proceeds  from 

•  the  Yi^cine.    for  in  this  disease  the  power  of 

injecting    is    confined  to  the  liquid  secreted 

:in  .the  vesicle,  vWch  only  acts  when  applied 

;;t4  %  .wou^d.    And  though  no  eruption  usually 

:^ac^s>  lin,  some  rare  instances,  a  rash  or  ,a 

fejir^jred  spots  appear  for  a  day  or  two  upon 

.  the  ^skinj^  at  the  time  which  corresponds  .with 

;iA,e^d>jt?9ftHH)g/0.ut  of  t)ie  Small  Pox  pustules. 
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It  was  formerly  noticed^  that  during  the 
variolous  disease^  as  well  as  during  several  other 
infectious  fevers,  the  constitution  acquired  an 
insensibility  to  these  morbid  poisons.  The  same 
law  also  applies  to  the  Vaccine :  but  it  is  most 
singular,  that  the  Vaccine  and  the  Small  Pox 
infections  should  reciprocally  obviate  the  irri* 
tability  of  the  constitution  to  each.  Hence  all 
persons,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  after  pass- 
ing through  either  the  Small  Pox  or  the  Vaccine, 
are  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  insusceptible 
of  both. 

This  acquired  insusceptibility  is  not,  however, 
so  complete,  but  that  some 'local  effect  may  be 
excited  by  insinuating  variolous  pus  or  vaccine 
lymph  into  a  wound. 

These  infectious  liquids  are  apt  always  to 
stimulate  the  patt  into  which  they  are  inserted, 
to  excite  some  inflammation,  and  to  produce  a 
pimple  of  short  duration.  And  the  contents  of 
these  imperfect  vesicles  or  pustules,  possess 
the  specific  quality  of  the  infection  which 
produced  them/  In  general  this  local  irrita- 
tion is  very  trifling,  and  ceases  in  a  few  days : 
but  in  other  habits  the  effect  is  more  con- 
siderable, and  may  be  re-excited,  as  often  as 
vaccine  lymph  or  variolous  pus  is  applied  to  a 
fresh  wound. 

On  these  occasions  hardly  any  perceptible 
constitutional  disorder  occurs;  but  there  are  some 
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Exceptions  also  to  this ;  and  it  has  sometimes 
happened^  both  that  the  Small  Pox  has  occurred 
twice  to  the  same  individual,  and  has  attacked 
those  who  previously  had  the  Vaccine.  Also 
there  have  been  instances  of  the  Vaccine  oc- 
curring twice  ;  and  of  a  r^ular  vaccine  vesicle 
having  been  excited  in  some  who  had  passed 
through  the  Small  Pox. 

When  the  vaccine  and  variolous  virus  are 
inserted  at  the  same  time  into  a  person  who  has 
had  neither  malady,  both  poisons  proceed  inde- 
pendently, and  excite  their  specific  actions.  But 
when  either  vaccination  <jr  variolous  inocula- 
tion is  performed  twice  on  the  same  person, 
with  the  intervention  of  a  few  days,  if  the  first 
operation  succeed,  the  process  advances  to  its 
regular  termination ;  and  if  the  second  also 
take  effect,  the  course  of  this  latter  infection 
generally  stops  when  the  first  has  reached  the 
height,  and  both  the  vesicles  or  pustules  decline 
and  desiccate  together. 

The  similitude  of  the  effects  of  variolous  pus 
and  vaccine  lymph,  and  their  mutual  control 
over  each  other,  render  it  not  improbable  that 
they  are  only  different  species  of  the  same  genus 
of  morbid  poisons :  which  confirms  the  expect- 
ation, that  the  Vaccine  may  prove  as  certain  a 
preventive  of  SmaU  Pox,  as  a  single  attack  of 
this  disease  is  a  protection  against  a  second. 
But  this  is  strenuously  denied  by  the  opponents 
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of  Vaccination,  who  allege  that  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  Vaccination  has  failed  in  com- 
pletely preventing  the  Small  P6x,  exceed  the 
proportion  of  those  in  which  the  Small  Pox 
occurs  twice. 

In  making  this  estimate,  however,  an  error 
has  been  committed,  by  comparing  the  results 
of  the  primary  practice  of  Vaccination,  with 
those  of  the  most  improved  state  of  variolous 
inoculation:  forgetting  that  when  the  latter 
operation  was  introduced,  failures  of  every  kind 
were  far  more  frequent  than  of  late ;  and  that 
even  the  deaths  amounted  in  early  practice  to 
one  in  fifty  cases  *• 

In  like  manner  Vaccination,  on  its  introduc- 
tion, was  sometimes  so  misconducted,  that  two 
children  in  a  workhouse  were  actually  destroyed 
by  it;  although,  when  skilfully  practised,  it 
is  really  less  dangerous  than  opening  a  vein, 
or  even  cutting  a  corn.  A  multitude  of  lesser 
mistakes  were  then  committed  by  the  ablest 
men  of  the  profession ;  who,  deceived  by  ana- 
logy, imitated  too  closely  the  plan  of  Small 
Pox  inoculation:  and  many  were  not  suffi- 
ciently aware,  either  of  the  deteriorations  to 
which  vaccine  lymph  is  subject;  or  of  the  mis- 
chiefs which  arise,  even  when  the  lymph  is  pure. 


*  Vide  History  of  the  Small  Pox,  by  the  Author,  p.  235, 

236. 
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from  the  vaccine  process  being  imperfect,  inter- 
rupted, or  disturbed  by  violence  or  disease. 

The  number  of  failures  from  all  these  sources 
of  error  in  early  practice,  have  been  consider- 
able. It  is  therefore  too  soon  at  present  to  com- 
pute and  compare  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
Small  Pox  has  occurred  after  inoculation  and 
Vaccination. 

The  latter  practice  has  been  even  brought  in 
a  very  few  years  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection, 
that  in  competent  hands  the  failures  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  In  the  year  1813,  a  Report  was 
published  by  the  Imperial  Institution  of  France, 
stating  that  2,671,662  subjects  had  been  pro- 
perly vaccinated  in  France,  of  whom  only  seven 
cases  had  afterwards  taken  the  Small  Pox ;  and  it 
was  added,  that  the  well^^uthenticated  instances 
of  persons  taking  the  Small  Pox  after  variolous 
inoculation  are  proportionally  far  more  nume- 
rous. The  French  medical  reporters  had  not 
however  sufficient  grounds  for  this  conclusion, 
especially  as  more  of  the  vaccinated  might  after- 
wards contract  the  Small  Pox. 

In  England  no  registers  have  been  kept  of 
so  vast  a  number  ;  but  the  success  of  some  cha- 
ritable institutions  proves,  that  when  Vaccina- 
tion is  properly  conducted,  there  will  be  very 
few  failures.  In  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Lon- 
don, this  practice  was  introduced  in  the  year 
IdOl ;  and  though  the  children  are  sometimes 
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intentionally  exposed  to  the  infection  of  Small 
Pox,  yet  in  sixteen  years  only  one  slight  case  had 
occurred,  m  which  a  variolous  eruption  was  sus- 
pected. In  the  York  Military  Asylum  there  has 
been  the  same  success.  The  National  Vaccine 
Establishment  was  founded  by  Government  in  the 
year  1809 ;  and  in  eight  years,  to  January  1817, 
there  had  been  vaccinated  by  the  surgeons  of 
that  institution  in  Ix)ndoii  and  its  vicinity 
34,369  persons.  And  although  the  Small  Pox 
has  been  constantly  prevalent,  yet  at  that  period 
only  four  of  the  above  number  were  known  to 
have  contracted  the  Small  Pox,  which  is 
about  one  in  8592  cases  ;  and  in  those  four  the 
disease  appep^red  in  a  mitigated  form,  without 
danger. 

From  these  authentic  facts  it  is  quite  cerr 
tain,  that  failures  of  Vaccination  when  the  pror 
cess  is  regular,  and  the  constitution  folly  m-*- 
fluenced,  are  exceedingly  uncommon :  and  as 
the  vaccine  and  the  variolous  infection  coincide 
in  so  many  points,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  conclude, 
that  the  former  will  never  fail  to  prevent  the 
Small  Pox,  except  in  those  very  rare  and  pecu- 
liar habits  which  are  susceptible  of  contracting 
the  Small  Pox  oftener  than  once. 

But,  however  clear  the  doctrinal  points  may 
be,  their  application  to  particular  cases  is  fre- 
quently  at^tended   with    insurmpuntable  diffi-; 

G  3 
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culties ;  for,  who  is  there  that  knows  with  abso- 
lute certainty  any  disease  ? 

The  genius  of  the  ancient  physicians  struck 
out  compendious  descriptions  of  diseases;  and 
modern  tiosologists  have  arranged  them  into 
comprehensive  classes,  and  subdivided  them  into 
individual  species,  imitative  of  the  systems  of 
naturalists.  Both  these  plans  have  been  use- 
ful, though  both  are  defective ;  for  no  disease 
has  been  so  skilfully  designated,  as  to  be  always 
distinguishable  from  eveiy  resembling  malady. 

The  occasional  similitude  of  the  Small  Pox 
and  Chicken  Pox  has  been  pointed  out ;  and  an 
attempt  towards  a  more  complete  discrimina- 
tion will  be  made  in  the  subsequent  chapter.  But 
when  all  the  varieties  of  the  primary  And  se- 
condary attacks  of  these  diseases  are  considered, 
and  when  to  these  are  added,  the  modifications 
subsequent  to  complete  and  incomplete  Vacci- 
nation, the  difficulty  and  impracticability  of 
ascertaining  the  precise  nature  of  some  erup- 
tions must  be  obvious.  Inoculation  from  the 
fluid  of  doubtful  cases,  has  been  proposed  as  a 
decisive  experiment.  But  the  point  cannot 
always  be  determined  even  by  this  operation : 
for,  in  some  instances,  an  uncertain  eruption  has 
been  produced,  or  the  operation  has  failed,  and 
the  specific  disease  has  remained  undecided. 

Full  advantage  has  been  taken  by  many  of 
the  enemies  of  Vaccination,  of  every  ambiguous 
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eruption  whioh  broke  out  on  any  person  who 
had  previously  been  vaccinated:  and  the  dis- 
temper is  usually  pronounced  by  them  to  be 
either  the  Small  Pox  or  a  humour  excited,  by  the 
Vaccine.    It  happened  to  me  one  morning  to 
hear  of  a  failure  of  Vaccination,  and  that  tl\e 
sufferer  was  lying  dangerously  ill  of  the  Small 
Pox.    I  met  the  attending  apothecary  at  the 
house,  where  we  found  the  patient,  a  little  boy, 
playing  about  in  a  room  with  a  slight  papular 
eruption,  which  was  desiccating  on  the  fourth 
day,     I  asked  the  mother  whether  any  child  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  lately  been  affected  ^^ath 
the  Chicken  Pox^     But  before  she  could  reply, 
the  apothecary  sternly  demanded,  "  if  I  was 
"  one  of  those  who  believed  that  the  Vaccine 
'^  could  prevent  the  Small  Pox  ?"    I    quietly 
owned  that  I  hoped  so :  on  which  he  vociferated, 
"  that  the  Vaccine  was   the  vilest  imposition 
*^  ever  introduced  into  physic ;  and  he  would 
"  give  his  vote  for  all  the  inventors  of  it  being 
'^  hanged."   Who  these  criminals  were,  and  how 
many  he  proposed  executing,  were  questions  that 
could   not  prudently  be  put  to  this  irascible 
gentleman. 

Persons  of  this  class  are  apt  to  lament,  with 
overstrained  concern,  the  number  of  failures  of 
Vaccination,  which  are  chiefly  created  by  their 
practising  variolous  inoculation.  Besides,  the 
more  they  are,  the  more  are  the  motives  for  sup-i 
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pressing  that  deleterious  operation  :  for,  as  long 
"as  it  is  tolerated  by  the  laws,  there  will  pro- 
bably be  knaves  to  perform,  and  fools  to  submit 
to  it:  by  which  the  atmosphere  will  be  re- 
'  tained  in  a  state  of  pollution,  and  an  infectious 
disease  perpetuated^  that  all  are  naturally  sus- 
ceptible of  contracting  once^  some  oftener^  and 
also  a  few  after  Vaccination, 


m 
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CHAP.  V. 

OF  VARICELLA^  OR  THE   CHICKEN  POX. 

The  Small  Pox  and  the  Chicken  Pox  ai-e  two 
distinct  specific  diseases,  which  have  no  influence 
over  each  other,  yet  their  similitude  is  such 
that  they  are  frequently  confounded.  Dr.  WiU 
Ian  *  declares,  that  in  six  years  he  saw  seventy- 
four  cases  of  Chicken  Pox,  which  had  been  mis- 
taken for  Small  Pox  occurring  after  Vaccination. 
The  frequent  controversies  upon  this  subject^ 
and  the  declension  of  Small  Pox,  have  brought 
the  Chicken  Pox  now  into  conspicuous  notice, 
which  formerly  had  been  slightly  considered. 

It  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained  in  what 
age  Varicella  first  arose  :  but  there  are  expres- 
sions in  the  early  Arabian  authors  which  seem  to 
allude  to  it ;  and,  as  it  was  their  usual  doctrine, 
that  the  Small  Pox  sometimes  attacked  indivi- 
duals repeatedly,  this  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  Varicella  was  included. 


*  On  Vaccine   Inoculation,   by  Robert  Willan,  M.D* 
F.  A,  S.  &c.  1806.  p.  84-. 
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Rhasis^  for  example^  mentions,  ^^  a  slight 
"  Small  Pox  *,"  and  observes,  ^^  that  it  was  pos- 
**  sible  for  the  Small  Pox  to  occur  twice  or 
"  thrice  f  " 

After  this  disease  crossed  the  Mediterranean, 
the  European  physicians  maintained  the  same 
opinions. 

John  of  Gaddesdonij:  divided  the  Small 
Pox  into  proper  and  improper :  by  the  latter  he 
probably  meant  Varicella.  But  in  the  ages  of 
servile  imitation,  little  improvement  was  made 
by  a  long  succession  of  authors. 

At  length,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  Italians  were  venturing  to  think  a  little  for 
themselves.  Varicella  was  beginning  to  be  dis- 
criminated, and  had  acquired  a  vernacular  ap- 
pellation ;  for  Vidius,  a.  Florentine  physician, 
very  clearly  distinguished  the  Chicken  Pox  from 
the  Small  Pox§:  he  describes  the  vesicles  as 


♦  **  LeTis  Variola."  Rhasis  de  Variola.  Rich.  Mead, 
M.D. 

f  "  Et  possibile  est  quod  Variolae  accident  bis,  vel  ter." 
Contin.  Rhasis,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  8. 

i  Rosa  Anglica,  Johan.  Anglic. 

§  "  Sunt  qui  prseter  duas  species  (Variolas  et  Morbillos) 
**  quas  commemoravimus,  crystallos  adjiciunt,  sic  enim  ap- 
*^  pellant  quasdem  veluti  vesiculas  plenas  aquae  instar  crys- 
talli  splendentes,  quibus  cutis  variis  locis  distinguitur,  has 
nunc  vulgo  nominant  Ravaglione."  Vide  Vidii  Florent, 
Oper.  torn.  ii.  De  Curat.  Generat.  lib.  vi.  c.  6< 
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having  a  crystalline  appearance^  and  notices  that 
the  malady  was  named  by  the  vulgar,  Ra- 
vaglione. 

lDgras^a£,  a  Sicilian  physician,  who  flou- 
rished nearly  at  the  same  period,  stated,  that, 
besides  the  Small  Pox  and  Measles,  there  was 
an.  eruption  called  in  that  country  Rossanium, 
or  Rossalia,  and  another  called  Crjrstalli  *.  The 
first  of  these  was  probably  the  Scarlet  Fever, 
and  the  second  the  Chicken  Pox.  At  least,  it  i& 
probable  that  the  latter  was  not  any  species  of 
Small  Pox.  For,  he  observes,  that  he  has  found 
by  experience,  when  only  a  few  Small  Pox  pus- 
tules have  broken  out,  that  this  distemper  is 
apt,  though  rarely,  to  recur  a  second  time,  and 
even,  in  some  instances,  a  third  time. 

The  learned,  not  aware  that  the  eruption 
was  specifically  Hifferent,  and  scorning  to  adopt 
the  names  of  the  vulgar,  invented  a  variety  of 
their  own  ;  such  as  the  spurious,  the  dwarf,  the 
volatile,  the  l3miphatic,  and  the  crystalline 
Small  Pox,  all  which  have  been  exploded  in 
succession. 


*  *'  Praeter  quas  ambas  species  (Variolas  et  Morbillos) 
^<  et  alias  duas  passim  advenire  conspeximus.  Quarum  alte^- 
**  ram  nostri  Rossanium,  sive  Rossaliam  vocant,  alteram  vero 

**  Crystallos Utramque  harum  vul- 

*'  gares,  et  ejusdem  generationis  cum  Variolis  et  Morbiliis  ex- 
<<  istioiant."  Joan.  Phil.  Ingrassiae  Sicul.  de  Tumoribus  praeter 
Naturam,  torn.  i.  tract,  i.  cap.  1. 
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Sidobre,  who  practised  at  Paris  in  the  se- 
venteenth century,  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
the  contradictory  opinions  of  different  physi- 
cians, by  stating,  *^  it  is  certain  that  the  Ita- 
^  lians,  Spaniai^ds,  Portuguese,  and  inhabit- 
*^  ants  of  the  south  of  France,  had,  for  the  most 
part,  the  Small  Pox  only  once  in  their  lives ; 
but  that  the  northern  people,  such  as  the 
Swedes,  Danes,  English,  and  even  the  Pari- 
*'  sians,  were  often  attacked  with  the  Small  Pox 
"  three  or  four  times  *." 

The  medical  works  of  Riverius,  of  the  same 
age,  show,  that  the  knowledge  of  Varicella  was 
advancing.  He  remarks  that,  independent  of 
SmaH  Pqx  and  Measles,  "  there  is  a  third  species 
"  of  eruption  common  among  boys,  the  pustules 
/*  of  which  are  similar  both  in  size  and  figure  to 
."  Small  Pox.  They  may,  howevdfr,  be  distinguish- 
"  ed  by  Small  Pox  pustules  breaking  out  with 
'^^  redness  and  inflammation ;  whereas  the  others 
"  are  white,  like  vesicles,  and  are  filled  with  a  se- 
"  rous  liquid.  These  break  in  three  days,  then 
*^  desiccate :  they  are  usually  without  danger. 


*  **  Postremo  certum  est  Italos,  Hispanos,  Lusitanos, 
**  ipsosque  Occitanos  semel  tantum  in  vita  Variolis  ut  plu- 
**  rimum  laborare :  Septentrionales  vero  populos  Suecos,  Da- 
**  nos,  Anglos,  imo  et  Parisinos,  bis,  ter,  quaterve  saepe  in- 
'*  festare."  Antonio  Sidobre,  Tract,  de  Variolis  et  Morbillis. 
1699. 
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^^  and^  for  the  most  part^  are  ushered  in  without 
"  fever.  French  women  usually  call  this  enip- 
^^  tion  La  Verolette,  and  the  Italians  Rava- 
«  glione  ♦." 

Sydenham,  though  no  great  reader,  was 
too  keen  an  observer  to  pass  entirely  over  this 
complaint.  He  noticed  it  ^^  as  an  adulterine 
^^  species,  which  neither  belonged  to  the  genuine 
"  Small  Pox,  nor  prevented  it  •f*.'* 

Richard  Morton  rather  retrograded  in  the 
knowledge  of  this  malady ;  for  he  treats  it  as 
a  mild  species  of  Small  Pox  X- 

He  remarks  however,  that  in  ^he  English 
idiom  it  was  called  the  Chicken  Pox ;  which  is 
the  earliest  authority  I  have  found  for  this  name* 
There  are,  besides,  other  appellations  which  have 
been  given  to  this  disorder  by  the  vulgar  in  Eng- 


*  **  Est  et  tertium  pustularum  genus  pueris  familiare, 
*'  Variolis  simile,  quowl  magnitudiDem  et  figuram :  sed  in  eo 
^<  ab  iis  distinguitur,  quod  Variolae  cum  rubore  et  inflamma- 
'<  tione  appareant :  hae  vero  albse  sint,  et  veluti  vesiculae 
'<  seroso  humore  repletse,  quae  inter  triduum  disrumpuntur^ 
*'  et  exsiccantur,  nuUumque  afferre  solent  periculum,  et 
**  plerumque  sine  febre  erumpunt.  Id  pustularum  genus  i 
**  nostratibus  feminis  la  Verolette  nominari  solet ;  ab  Italia 
'*  Ravaglione."  Riverii  Oper.  Lugd.  p.  461* 

f  Thom.  Sydenham,  cap.  ii. 

j:  <<  Variolae  benignse  (nostrd  idiomate  Chicken  Pox)." 
Altera  Pars :  sive  Exerciu  de  Febrib.  Inflam.  Univ.  Richard 
Morton. 
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femd  :  as/ the  bastard  Small  Pox ;  and  in  Cum- 
berland,  the  Waterjaggs  * ! 

The  Scots  adopted  the  name  Chicken  Pox ; 
but  having  observed,  that  some  few  persons, 
after  having  had  both  what  was  designated  Small 
Pox  and  Chicken  Pox,  were  yet  subsequently 
attacked  with  other  pustular  eruption^,  they  in- 
vented for  these  disorders  the  names  Swine  Pox 
and  Hives. 

The  Germans  have  invented  more  names 
even  than  the  Scots ;  for  they  have  the  SchafFs- 
blattem  or  Sheep  Pox,  the  Steen  Pokken,  Water 
Pokken,  and  Wind  Pokken  ^. 

Notwithstanding  this  variety  of  names,  there 
are  probably  only  two  specific  maladies,  the 
Chicken  Pox  and  Small  Pox.  And  the  occa- 
sional recurrence  of  both  is  the  most  probable 
explanation  of  many  singular  cases  related  by 
authors  of  the  highest  respectability.  Diemer- 
broek,  for  example,  observed  some  cases  where 
the  Small  Pox  had  recurred  thrice  to  the  same 
individuals,  in  the  short  space  of  ten  months ;}:. 
Burserius  likewise  asserts  §,  that  not  a  few  per- 


*  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  58. 

f  Vide  Dan.  Sennert,  torn,  i.  Van  Swieten^  Comment, 
torn.  V. 

j:  Diemerbroek,  torn.  ii. 

§  <<  Nam  certissimis  ex  factis  observationibusque  medi- 
<<  corum  probata  fidei,  et  summae  auctoritatis,  cognitum  est 
**  non  paucoSy  qui  tarn  spontaneas,  et  naturales  aut  insititias 
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sons  have  suffered  the  Small  Pox  a  second  and 
a  third  time.  Borellus  relates  the  ease  of  a 
woman  who  had  the  Small  Pox  seven  times,  and 
died  of  the  last  attack/f*.  It  is  natural  to  con- 
elude,  that  some  of  the  attacks  in  these  cases 
were  Varicella. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1767,  Heberdenj; 
drew  up  a  brief  account  of  the  Chicken  Pox, 
describing  it  as  a  specific  infectious  disease 
quite  distinct  from  the  Small  Pox ;  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  basis  of  our  knowledge 
on  this  malady.  Dr.  Willan||  enlarged  and 
improved  upon  Heberden's  description:  but 
it  Mdll  probably  require  the  talents  of  many  to 
finish  it.  For,  until  lately,  the  Chicken  Pox 
was  passed  over  as^an  indisposition  so  slight 
as  hardly  to  require  a  physician's  attention. 
Thence  the  older  writers  never  honoured  it 
with  a  separate  section:  and  Heberden,  who 

'*  ardficialesque,  et  quidem  veras  et  legitimas  pertulissent 
**  secundo  et  tertio  in  easdem  incidisse.'*  Instit.  Medicin. 
J.  B.  Burserii,  vol.  ii. 

f  '<  Vidi  etiam  qui  bis  et  ter  imo  in  senectute  ea  ( Variolae) 
«  cruciati  fuere ;  sed  nil  adeo  circa  haec  notandum  occurrit, 
**  ac  mulier  quaedam  Bonnoniensis  Gallae  quae  septies  eas 
**  passa  est,  et  anno  centesimo  et  decimo  octavo  tandem 
"  eodem  morbo  periit."  Pet.  Borelli  Medic.  Historian  et 
Observ.  Cent.  iv.  Cent.  iii.  Observ.  x. 

j:  Medical  Tran».  College  of  Physic.  London,  vol.  i. 

II  On  Vaccine  Inoculation,  by  Robert  Willan,  M.  D« 
F.  A.  S.  &c.  &c.  London,  1806,  p.  86. 
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first  treated  it  with  this  degree  of  respect, 
imagined^  that  the  pustules  in  this  disease  were 
limited  to  about  two  hundred.  But  it  is  now 
ascertained  that  this  distemper^  like  all  others, 
assails  various  persons^  under  different  circum-* 
stances,  with  various  degrees  of  violence ;  and 
Cannot  be  cu'cumscribed  within  very  narrow 
bounds.  The  extensive  experience  of  Willan 
had  brought  to  his  view  cases,  where  the  vesicles 
were  so  numerous  as  to  be  close  together; 
though  he  adds,  "  seldom  confluent  *.**  And  Mr. 
Ring  has  related  a  casef,  and  illustrated  it 
with  a  coloured  print,  of  confluent  Varicella. 

There  is,  besides,  always  floating  in  great 
cities,  especially  in  the  capital,  a  number  of  new 
medical  observations,  which  have  not  found 
their  way  into  books.  These  circulate  among 
the  profession,  until  they  are  either  confirmed 
or  rejected  by  ex|)erience :  but  while  under  this 
trial,  prudent  writers  are  cautious  of  admitting 
these  unsanctioned  novelties  into  their  works. 
This  is  instanced  in  the  present  rising  know- 
ledge of  Varicella.  Several  old  physicians  have 
assured  me  of  their  having  seen  a  few. cases 
of  Chicken  Pox  quite  different  from  any  written 
account.     The  fever  which  arose  was  of   the 


*  On  Vaccine  Inoculation,   by  Robert  Willan,   M.  D. 
p.  93. 

f  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  1805,  vol.  xiv.  p.  141. 
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most  alarming  kind ;  and  the  subsequent  eni|N 
tion  excessive^  and  undistingiiishable  from  tbe 
Small  Pox.  Iliese  cases  had  however  been 
ascertained  to  be  Chicken  Pox  by  finding  out 
the  character  of  the  infiection  which  was  the 
cause,  by  the  effect  it  produced  on  others,  and 
by  the  suffarers  having  previously  had  the  Small 
Pox. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  case  of  this 
kind,  in  which  the  fever  was  highly  inflam- 
matory *.  The  pustules  at  the  sixth  day  were 
large  and  purulent.  On  the  &ice  they  were 
so  crowded,  that  several  clusters  were  con- 
fluent ;  and  the  body  and  limbs  were  thickly 
studded.  On  inspection,  several  physicians  pro- 
nounced the  disease  to  be  the  Small  Pox ;  jret 
a  number  of  drcmnstances  clearly  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  others,  that  it  was  Vari- 
cella. The  patient  was  a  school-boy,  and  seven 
of  his  school-fellows,  who  lived  under  the  saime 
roof  and  sported  in  the  same  play-ground,  were 
all  attacked  with  the  same  symptoms  of  fever  in 
the  course  ctf  two  days.  Three  of  those  boys 
had  previously  had  tlie  Small  Pox;  the  five 
others  had  been  vaccinated,  and  none  of  them  had 
before  had  the  Chicken  P6x.  In  seven  this  ma- 
lady proved  to  be  Varicella  in  its  usual  mild 


•m0^> 


*  Reported  to  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment  in 
the  year  1815. 
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iarm :  and  consequeiMly  it  must  foe  concluded 
iliat  the  specific  infection  was  the  same  in  the 
idghth^  although  he  was  affected  with  so  .much 
greater  severity. 

•  The  justness^  of  this  inference  was  corrobo*- 
irated  by  letters  from  the  parents  of  some  remain** 
ing  b<^'  in  the  isame  school,  who  were  not  in^ 
fected^  mentioning  that  they  had  already  gone 
through  the  Chicken  Pox. 

Events  like  this  evince,  that  Varicella  is 
still  imperfectly  discriminated  from  the  Small 
Pox.       . 

It  is  obvious  that  no  mistake  can  be  made, 
ivhen  this  latter  disease  assails  with  ail  its  terrors. 
For  the  skin  is  then  affected  with  erythematous 
inflammation  and  a  confluent  eruption ;  the  fea- 
tures become  swollen,  the  eyes  closed,  and  the 
&ce  resembles  a  hideous  mask ;  while  there  ex- 
hales from  the  perscm  an  odour,  like  that  of  a 
putrid  carcass.  This  terrible  disease,  instead 
of  declining  towards  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day, 
augments;  the  symptoms  rise  higher  thaa be- 
fore ;  and  when  the  patient  survives,  his  danger 
is  hardly  over  at  the  end  of  three  weeks. 

All  medical  men  would  at  once  recognise 
such  a  distemper  as  the  above,  nor  could  th^ 
err  in  Varicella,  when,  after  a  moderate  headach, 
-  feverishness,  and  listlessness,  a  few  <}rystalline 
vesicles  aiise,  which  on  the  third  day  break, 
become  shrivelled,  and  crust.    But  the  difficulty 
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is^  to  distingiiisiE  the ^nall  IfoxLtoi  aiinHder  and 
mitigated  fomr^  from  thermoit  violent' species  of 
Varicella;  ancb^thfe  soraetimea  donaadls  the 
nicest  observation^  -  /  *       »i  ? 

The  symptoms  and  duration  ef  the  pvevious 
fev^  iIt^  both  Maladies  are  nearly  the*  same. 
And  although  die  fever  of  thefimali  Pox  is  gene- 
rally incomparably  more  violent^  than  that  4fi 
the  Chicken  Pox;  yet  when  the  Small  Pox  is 
mild^  and  the  Chicken  Pox  severe,  the  reverse 
is  the  case:  for  vomitings. and»deMrium  occap^ 
sionally  occur  in  Varicella,  and  the  eruption  is 
sometimes  ushered  in  with  convulsions. 

Heberden,:  in  enumerating  the  e^inptoms  o£ 
Varicella,  mentions  a  cough^  as  sometimes  <  at* 
tending  it.  Willan  corroborates  tfais^  and  aidds 
to  the  cough  the  epithet  severe  *• 

This  is^  a  sympt4>m>  no  way  hdonging  .to 
Small  Pox;  it  seems  to  indicate^  that  the* 
bronchiae  are  apt  to  be  effi^died  in  the  Chick^i 
Pox,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  an 
occasional  discriminating  symptom.  A  saliva- 
tion and  bloody  urine  occur  not  very  imfbe- 
quently  in  Small  Pox;  but  these '  symptoms 
have  never  yet  been  mentioned  as  taking  place 
in  Varicella. 

The  fever  of  Small  Pox,  when  the  disease  is 

■  ^  I    »  Lia    ■  .■  I  I     '  «  ,  I  ■  ■    I  ii  ■  I   I      ■  ■■  m 

*  l^ccine  InoculiitioD>  by  Robert  WOhii,  M.IX  Ac. 

p.  86.  . . 
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distinct  and  moderate,  abates,  and  often  ceases 
on  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  eruption.  But 
as  in  the  severer  cases  of  Varicella,  the  erup- 
tion is  thrown  out  in  successive  crops  for  two  or 
three  days,  the  fever  does  not  remit  in  these 
instances  so  early  by  one  or  two  days  at  least. 

When  the  pustules  of  the  Small  Pox  are 
'  numerous,  especially  on  the  face,  the  fever  gene- 
rally recurs  at  the;  height  of  the  eruption  :  but 
in   Varicella,  after  the  fever  has  remitted,  it 
rarely,  if  ever,  returns. 

\  Dr.  Heberden  certainly  described  well  the 
ordinaiyai^earance  of  the  Chicken  Pox  pirn- 
pl^S .: .  but  Dr. .  \yillan  inspected  the  various 
ki^dsiyith  a  magnifying  lens,  and  divided  them 
intoleiiticylar,  cpnoidal,  and  globate,  which  he 
CQnceiyed  |brmed  three  varieties  of  Varicella. 
A?i  hp^evierj  vehicles  of.  all  these  shapes,  and 
eyea.p£  othens;^  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  same 
pft(ient>  tjiey  probably  proceed  from  no  differ- 
enpjs  iajtbe  infection;  but  from  accidental  va^ 
rieties  in  the  state  of  the  skin,  and  in  the  degrees 
(tf  inflammation. 

y^  *         '     .  K  .1  ,      .  ,  .  ,  ■  ... 

VI  Both  the  above  authors,  in  describing  the 
progress  of  Varicella,  have  detailed  some  circum- 
stances in  which  this  eruption  differs  from,  and : 
some  in  jvhich  it  resembles,  the  Small  Pox ;  but 
have  given  no  principles  explanatory  of  them :  ^ 
whichi  if  jit  can  be  do»e,  will  greatly  fiacilitate  the 
discrimihatiOH. 
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Each  regujar,  distinct.  Small  Pox  pustule  is 
a  small,  but  true,  phlegmon,  and  attended  with 
all  the  usual  effects  of  the  suppurative  inflam- 
mation, r 

The  eruption  generally  commences  oil  the 
face  and  body,  and  extends  on  the  following  day 
to  the  extremities. 

It  begins  by  minute  red  points,  each  of  which 
is  a  spot  of  inflammation  that  breaks  out  on  the 
surface,  and  descends  a  little  into  the  substance 
of  the  cutis  :  by  the  entailment  of  the  blood* 
vesiSels,  and  by  the  efiusion  of  coagulable  lymph; 
a  small  round  tubercle,  hard  to  the  touch,  and 
painful  when  pressed,  is  formed.  As  the  inflam- 
matory action  proceeds  rapidly,  each  {nmpfe 
augments,  and  is  surrounded  with  a  ciimson 
circle;  when  sometimes  on  the  second,  but 
oflener  on  the  third  day,  there  inay  be  seen  on 
the  centre  a  little  semi-pellucid  point,  and  the 
rest  is  red  and  tumid.  The  vesicular  appear- 
ance of  the  pimples  is  occasionally  of  a  limpid, 
and  at  other  times  of  a  pearl  colour ;  it  extends 
gi^dually  in  breadth,  and  on  the  fourth  day  it 
occupies  the  whole  front  of  the  tubercle,  the 
centre  of  which  is  depressed.  This  concavity  is 
produced  by  an  adhesion  of  the  cuticular  mem- 
branes to  the  inflamed  cutis,  in  consequence  of 
the  eff'usion  of  coagulable  lymph ;  which  also 
forms  a  cyst  to  confine  the  matter,  and  thickens 
the  rete  mucosum  and  cuticle.    The  depression 
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is  not  observable  on  all  the  pustules^  Spe- 
cially on  the  smaller  ones. 

The   liquid    of    the  eruption   is  gradually 
changed  from  a  serous  to  a.  purulent  secretion : 

■ 

on  tiie  face  and  body,  where  the  inflamma- 
tion is  most  vivid,  it  generally  is  converted  into 
common  pus ;  but  on  the  extremities,  where  the 
inflammation  is  less  active,  the  contents  of  the 
eruption  continue  often  rather  serous. 
cf  About  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  the  pustules 
rise  to  a  hiemispherieal  shape ;  each  of  which 
is  commonly  surrounded  with  a  red  circle; 
iuid,  when  thtre  are  many,  the  intervening  skin 
often. acqtnrd^  a  damask'  tint.  And  as  this  is 
vocon^pacnied  with  the  interstitial  elusion  cpni- 
'iiion?to  pU^tnonbus  inflammaticiQ^  some  general 
kvvbllihg  takes  :|ilace ;  which  is  .conspicuoi;^  on 
the  face,  4[)y  enlarging  the  fi^ilres  and  shutting 
*he  eyes.-  -"■  -    ' 

•  On  the  eighth  day  of  tlie  eruption  the  pus- 
idles  are  "^  at  the  height,  and  some  tnatter 
tbequently  oozes  oiit  from  many  of  these  little 
iLbscesses.  A  dark  spot  theti  appears  on  the  top 
of  eacTi,  and  the  pusttdes  in  two  or  three  days 
more  are  convfe'rted  into  brown  scabs4  The 
intierstitial  swelling  sabisides  from  the  period 
the  eruption  has  acquired  its  acme. 

As  the  pustules  6ti  tlie  extremitiej  are  fre- 
quently one  day  later  in  appearing,'  tHey  are 
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likewise  a  day,  at  least,  later  in  desiccating ; . 
sometimes,  indeed,  several  days :  for,  their  con- 
tents being  more  limpid,  they  do  not  quickly 
coagulate.  Occasionally  it  happens,  that  the 
fluid  is  entirely  absorbed,  and,  instead  of  a 
crust,  an  ^mpty  cyst  remains. 

There  is  another  variety,  when  the  pustules 
are  very  small,  and  the  infiammatiop  declines 
early,  the  matter  coagulates,  and  forms  what 
has  been  termed  the  horn  or  warty  Small  Pox. 

The  eruption  of  the  Chicken  Pox  commences 
also  with  little  red  spots  of  inflammation  of  the 
phlegmonous  kind ;  yet,  in  its  ordinary  form,  it 
proceeds  in  a  manner  essentially  ^different  from 
that  of  jtbe  Small  Pox. 

It  usually  first  breaks  out  ou  tbq  body  and 
face,  and  then  spreads  to  the  extremities.  And 
there  is  frequently  a  succession  of  fresh  crops 
of  vesicles,  for  two  or  three  days ;  which  are 
often  mingled  on  the  same  parts  of  the  body, 
and  all  of  which  go  through  the  same  stages, 
and  lengthen  the  duration  of  the  malady. 

The  inflanunation  which  seizes  the  super- 
ficies of  the  cutis,  is  neither  so  intense,  nor  does 
it  penetrate  so  deeply,  as  in  the  Small  Pox ;  and 
consequently  each  little  tidiercle  is  smaller, 
flatter,  and  less  pain|ul,  than  in  the  Small  Po^ : 
but  a  more  remarkaUe  distinction  is,  that,  even 
on  the  first  day,. a  minute  vesicle  may  usually  be 
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seen.  For,  in  Varicella  commonly  it  is  merely 
the  surface  of  the  cutis  which  inflames ;  and  little 
or  no  coagulable  lymph  is  efiused  to  thicken  the 
cuticular  membranes ;  and  a  serous  secretion, 
the  product  of  cutaneous  inflammation,  is  pour- 
ed out  under  the  rete  mu^osum,  almost  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  blister.  Little  vesicles  are 
therefore  quickly  formed,  more  pellucid  than 
in  Small  Pox,  and  surrounded  with  inflamed 
borders,  of  various  breadths.  On  the  second 
day  the  vesicles  are  larger,  but  neither  concave, 
clouded,  nor  hedged  around  with  coagulable 
lymph.  But  as  they  fill,  the  liquid  separates  the 
l^te  mucosum^^nd  cuticle  from  the  cutis  ;  and 
W  one  side  sometimes  yields  more  easily  than 
another,  the  vesicles  occasionally  become  oval,  or 
lipnticular,  ot  in  some  degree  irr^iilar.  ■  (^en, 
however,  they  retmn  a  regular  round  figure,  but 
not  so  constairtly  as  m  tbe  Small  Pox. 

Chi  the  third  w  fourth  day,  the  cuticular  co- 
verings of  the  vesicles^  n^M  being 'strengthened 
with  coaguldible  lympb^  are  apt  to  break  of 
themselves,  or  from  accidental  friction.  When 
broken,  the  vesicles  appear  somewhat  shrivel- 
led, and  little  dry  scabis  form;' but -ethers:  en- 
large )Emd  "suppurate.  The  cokfiir  of  the'  liquid 
contained  in  the  vesicles  is  irarkms ;  depending 
upon  the  d^ree  of  mflamoitttidn.  ^  It  id  usualfy 
at  first  clear,  and  afterwards 'whey^okmi^,  or 
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milky :  at  other  times  it  becomes  yellow,  puru- 
lent matter. 

The  vesicles  erf  the  Chicken  Pbx  at  the  third 
and  fourth  day  are  nearly  of  the  same  size  as* 
those  of  Small  Pox  at  the  same  period  ;  but,  iii 
common  cases,  instead  of  enlarging^  mor6,  they 
then  decline.  As  the  Chicken  Pox  frequently 
breaks  out  in  two  or  three  days  in  sifccei^l3hn6 
crops,  which  are  mingled  together,  and  all 
of  which  go  through  the  same  progress ;  wheii 
the  eruption  is  examined  on  the  fifth  and  shctb 
day,  its  appearance  is  variegated  by  vesicles  ifi 
various  stages ;  some  very  little  elevated,  otherk 
filled  with  a  serous,  a  white,  or  a  yellow  liquid^ 
and  many  are  broken,  shrivelled,  crusted,  and 
vanishing.  a 

In  the  Small  Pox^  at  the  same  period;  the 
eruption  is  much  more  uniform ;  though  the  ^iM^ 
tules  on  Hie  Ace^  and  sometimes  those  on  ^Ifib 
body,  are  a  day  forwarder  than  those  oh  the  exr 
tremities.  The  interstitial  swdHng,  being  pro- 
portioned to  the  violence  and  duration  of  tVb 
inflammation,  and  to  the  quantity  of  the  erupi^ 
tion,  is,  ther^nre,  in  general  much  less  in  Vari- 
oella,  than  in  the  Small  Pta. 

These  distinctions  are  sulficiently  dear  in 
well-mariced  examples  of  Small  Pox  and  Chicken 
Pox.  But  the  former  malady  is  som^mes  pe- 
culiarly mild^  and  the  latter  extraordinarily  vio- 
Jent^  which  discure  all  the  dkHuimisating  marks. 
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WWf  when  the  Small  Pox  is  voSM,  and  when  the 
eruption  consists  only  of  a  few  scattered  pimples^ 
file  inflammation  is  slight^  and  the  pustules  ap« 
pear  to  be  arrested  in  their  course^  and  quickly^ 
tordecMne^  or  desiccate. 
^-  And  besides  this  mild  qpecies  of  Small  Pox, 
aaew  kind  has  lately  been  observed  in  persona 
who  had  previously  undergone  Vaccination.  In 
post  cases  of  this;  eruption^  there  were  reasons 
^-«nq>ecting  that  the  vaccine  process  had  not 
^n  80  ^^o^aqilete  as  to  have  saturated  the  con-» 
stitutions  of  the  patients  with  the  preventive. 
¥et  the  Vaodiiation,  such  as  it  was^  though  not 
adequate  to  the  entire  prevention  .^f :  the  action 
of  the  {variolous  idfecticm^  was  sufficient  to 
weaken  its  malignity. 

.v^vlhafve  seen  a  number  of  these  4^ases»  which 
upcaooned  a  \  Buperabundant  alarm  to ,  pai»nt% 
4^  considerable  ?jEist<KttshmfBilt.  to  ^e  medical 
l^pnofieiasian. .  •  Tfaermajady  neither  >proceeded:  ae^ 
«wd!|igto  the  regular  eowrse  of  Stfiall  Pox>  nor 
r<^;^€hi<&an  Pox ;  but  appealed  like  a  new  and 
intetoiediate  eruption.  ^  '  •  ^ 
V  .  Tbis  mHiS[ated«  disorder  iCt^RftSiAiices  like  the 
distinct  Small  Pox/^but*  iisaaUy  ^jbt^H  »a  mone 
liiioderate.ifeyer.  .  The.-^jaiptioiiftiatJess^vividfy 
'inflaaed^  nand  the  vesicles,  iassume  ^ofQM  <  a  crys- 
talline appearance  ;  yet ,  stUl  they  rpt^jn  a.  por- 
tion of  the  variolous  chanact^r^fas^tson^e  acquir<e 
the  centmldif^lWW^^fiad  Uiiwt^  treats i lu*^  tqo 
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strong  to  break  and  shrivel  upon  the  third  tit 
fourth  day. 

When  the  eruption  proceeds  to  the  fifth  and 
sixth  day^  the  pustuks  sometimes  rise  to  the 
hemispherical  shape^  and  are  then  hardly  dis-^ 
tinguishable  from  the  common  Small  Pox.  Their 
contents  are,  however,  usuaUy  thinner, .  as  if  thg 
pus  was  mixed  with  serum.  The  interstitial  e& 
fusion  is  also  inconsiderable;  and,  therefore^ 
even  when  the  eruption  on  the  &Lce  is  numerous^ 
very  little  swelling  occurs,  and  the  eyes  are  not 
closed  up. 

But  the  most  striking  peculiarity  oi  this  vap 
riolous  afiectioa  is,  the  shortness  of  its  duration^ 
In  mostiufitances  the  pustules  begin  to  desio* 
cate  on  the  third  or  fourth  day ;  in  some,  how- 
ever, not  till  the  fifth  os"  sixth:  and  there  have 
been  a  few  viery  rare  instaiioes j  where  thcf  erup- 
tion was  qpofioentyia  which  it  did  not  reaolivtfae 
acme  until  the  eighth.  But  even  in  these  caaes 
no  secondary  iever  ensued,  and  all  the  symptoms 
and  vestiges  of  disease  vanished  with  remarkable 
rapidity,  leaving  few  or  no  pits. 

As,  however,  there  are  exceptions  to.  every 
law,  two  authentic  cases  have  been  reported  to 
the  National  Vaccine  Establishment,  in  which 
the  Small  Pox,  subsequent  to  Vaccination,  ab- 
solutely proved  fifttal. 

But  we  may  rather  wonder,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Vaccination^  at  the  infrequency  of  sud[> 
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calamities,  than  be  astonished  at  these  two  un- 
fortunate events ;  for,  the  Small  Pox  is  some- 
times  of  a  malignity,  which  nothing  can  with- 
stand ;  as  the  second  attack  of  this  pestilential 
infection  has  on  some  occasions  been  mortal. 

No  example  has  been  recorded  of  Varicella 
actually  destroying  life ;  but  when  it  puts  forth 
all  its  fury,  the  usual  appearance  is  as  much 
changed,  as  the  mild  and  mitigated  Small  Pox 
are  apt  to  be,  when  in  their  gentlest  mood. 

When  Varicella  is  violent,  the  inflammation 
is  active,  the  vesicles  run  into  suppuration,  they 
are  enlarged  and  protracted ;  and  consequently 
their  discriminating  marks  are  confounded. 

Yet  if  the  disease  is  seen  from  its  commence- 
ment, a  minute  observer  may,  in  almost  every 
iflstance,  detect  some  of  the  peculiar  signs. 

One  of  these  is  the  disposition  to  break  out 
in  a  number  (rfniuccessive  crops,  which  are  min- 
gled vrith  each  other,  and  advance  in  some  de- 
gree  independently.  And  although  the  increas- 
ed inflammation  is  accompanied  with  some  ef- 
fusion of  coagulable  lymph,  which  disguises  the 
(Common  appearance  of  the  Chicken  Pox ;  yet,  if 
the  eruption  is  accurately  inspected,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  found,  that  some  of  the  vesicles  form 
earlier,  and  have  a  more  pellucid  colour,  and  a 
less  regular  shape,  than  the  variolous  eruption. 
Should  the  eruption  proceed  to  the  fifth  and 
sixth  day,    and  should   many  of  the  pustules 
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then  assume  the  form  of  Small  Pox ;  still  there 
may  probably  be  observed  a  variegated  appear- 
ance proceeding  from  the  successive  crops :  one 
portion  of  the  eruption  being  only  in  the  vesi- 
cular, another  in  the  pustular  stage,  and  a  third 
crusting ;  and  all  this  variety  in  the  same  parts 
of  the  body. 

If  a  case  of  Varicella  should  arise,  in  which 
none  of  those  peculiarities  could  be  perceived ; 
and  in  which  the  eruption,  from  its  commence- 
ment until  its  termination,  was  undistinguishable 
from  Small  Pox,  some  light  might  be  obtsdned 
by  attending  to  the  constitutional  symptoms. 
The  most  remarkable  pf  these  is  a  cough,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Small  Pox ;  and  when 
tlie  Chicken  Pox  is  severe  on  the  eruption  taking 
place,  there  is  little  or  no  remission  of  the  fever; 
which  continues,  during  the  successive  crops  of 
eruption,  for  two  or  three  days. 

In  doubtful  cases,  an  important  point  is  to 
discover,  if  possible,  the  nature  of  the  disease^ 
in  those  who  communicated  the  infection  ;  or  in 
those  to  whom  it  may  have  spread.  Even  ino- 
culation i^  sometimes  had  recourse  to :  but  aa 
this  is  ap  experiment  which  may  be  attended 
with  fatal  consequences,  it  is  unjustifiable  ;  es- 
pecially as  the  motive  for  incurring  this  risk  is 
curiosity,  rather  than  utility. 

It  is  also  well  known,  that  there  is  in  every 
art  (and  surgery  is  not  excepted),  a  skill  ac- 
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quired  by  practice  of  discriminating  shades  of 
appearances  too  fine  to  be  described  by  words. 
But  if  it  should  be  peremptorily  demanded^ 
may  not  an  eruption  occur,  the  specific  nature 
of  which  can  neither  be  positiyely  ascertained 
by  any  of  the  signs  which  have  been  detailed^ 
nor  by  the  most  experienced  observer  ?  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  must  be  admitted;  for  there  are 
deceptions  cases  in  Varicella,  in  Small  Pox,  and 
in  every  other  disease,  which  baffie  all  human 
judgment. 

There  are,  however,  medical  gentlemen 
whom  no  difficulties  appal,  and  who  know  that 
confident  decision  passes  on  the  world  for  know- 
ledge ;  although  doubt  is  usually  more  appro- 
priate to  the  present  state  of  physic. 

A  few  years  ago  my  opinion  was  asked 
father  late  upon  an  equivocal  eruption,  which  a 
little  boy  had  contracted  in  the  neighbourhood'  of 
London.  The  attending  apothecary  had  taken 
unusual  pains  to  ascertain  the  disease ;  but  nei- 
ther he  nor  I  were  quite  clear  upon  the  point. 

The  parents  being  anxious,  another  surgeon 
of  considerable  notoriety  was  sent  for.  He  ar- 
rived ;  and,  being  in  haste,  requested  to  see  the 
patient  without  delay.  He  was  immediately 
ushered  into  the  sick  chamber,  and  went  up  to 
the  bed ;  he  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  boy's  fajce, 
and  at  one  arm,  which  was  uncovered ;  then, 
without  putting  a  question,  or  hearing  a  syllable^ 
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he  gravely  pronounced^  that  ^^  the  disease  was 
''  undoubtedly  the  SmaQ  Pox," 

The  mother  of  the  boy^  the  nurse,  and  nurr 
sery-maid,  were  all  struck  with  his  instanta* 
neous  discen|iiient>/  and  despised  the  apothe* 
cary  and  myself^ .as  very  inli^rior  beings. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

THB   RBCSPTIOlf  OF  THB  ▼ACCIlfB  Wim   TBK 

FUBUC   IN  BNGLAMD. 

^orniTTHSTANDiMG  the  decisive  proofe  of  the 
reasonableness  of  snbstitating  Vaccination   for 
variokms  inocolationy  which  have  been  set  forth 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  nniversal  approbation 
was  not  to  be  expected.    Discrepancy  ofcffimcfn 
attends  all  innovations,  both  those  that  are  me- 
liorations and  deteriorations;  nor  can  this  be 
prevented  by  any  accumulation  of  arguments. 
There  are  two   contending   prindples,   which 
have  more  influence  with  the  bulk  of  mankind 
than  reason :  the  one  is  an  attachment  to  an- 
cient customs ;  and  the  other  is  a  love  of  no- 
velty.   Both  these  have  great  sway  with  dilSer- 
ent  persons,  under  various  circumstances ;  and 
are  in  direct  hostility  with  each  other.    The 
first  is  the  more  general  sentiment :  its  opera- 
tion is  more  constant ;  and  it  prevjuls  especially 
with  the  uncultivated  and  aged,    exciting  an 
aversion  to  all  changes:  whereas,  the  love  of 
novelty  is    a    more   transient   passion,    which 
springs  up  occasionally,  and  chiefly  agitates  ju- 
venile minds,  and   those  of  the  higher  ranks* 
But  the  judicious  are  guided  by  more  rational 
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motives,  and  neither  follow  unthinkingly  the  In- 
variable track  of  inveterate  habit,  nor  pursue 
inconsiderately  the  glittering  bubbles  blown  up 
by  every  fantastic  pfbjector.  Though  this  class' 
of  human  brings  is  I^w  in  nuoibier^  their  supe- 
riority of  intellect  gives  them  a  g^reat  ascend- 
ency over  the  public.  If  united,  their  decisions 
could  never  be  Jbng  resisted ;  but  it  is  often  the 
interest  of  those*  who  guide^  to  deceive;  and 
some  are  apt  to  yield  to  this  tem[d;atioa.  A  viof* 
lent  collision  of  these  opposing  causes^  and  a 
variety  of  effects^  were  produced  by  the  discovery 
of  Vaccination.  The  sanguine  and  volatile^' 
transported  at  the  first  report^  scoffed  at^  or 
praised  it ;  spumed  it  back,  or  pushed  it  ftrward/ 
without  examination ;  while  the  phlegmatic  and 
unteachable,  either  preserved  a  sluggish  inert- 
ness,  or  continued  in  their  wonted  track.    * 

But  the  more  judicious  and  instructed  portion 
of  the  community  began  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
subject :  and,  after  they  were  convinced  by  suffi- 
cient proofs  of  the  utility  of  Vaccination,  they 
adopted  it  in  their  own  families,  and  recom- 
mended it  to  others  with  the  authority  that  be-' 
longs  to  learning  and  wisdom.  This  especially 
was  the  conduct  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  me- 
dical profession,  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
remainder  followed  feeir  example ;  which  was 
done  imder  the  impression,  that  to  expunge 
from  the  list  of  diseases  one  which  uniformly 
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aiBicted  ev^  mdividnal  onoe^  most  decreaM 
their  income. 

UnfiMtimatdy^  there  were  a  few^  aod  most 
of  them   needy  practitionansy  who  would  not 
acquiesce  in  this  sacrifice;  and,  besides^  th^ 
p^t^ved^   that^  should  all  the  distinguished 
professional  gentlemen  d^line  variolous  inocu^ 
lotion,   whatever  remained  of  this  bcanch  of 
business  would  devolve  upon  them;  and  by  this 
means  they  might  emeige  from  obscurity,  and 
apqiure  practice*     £xcited  by  these  tempting 
motives,  a.  tribe  of  mf^lical  men  soon  declared 
thepnselvesi  ^emies  of  Vaocination,   and  ad-* 
mirers  of  variolous    inoculation.      Ignorance 
might  have  m^led  them  at  first ;  but  those  who 
persevered  after  multiplied  proo&,  could  plead 
no  such  excuse ;  ndther  did  they.    On  the  con^ 
trary,  they  boasted  of  thdr  hatred  to  the  Vac- 
one,   of  their  love  of  Small  Pox  inoculation, 
9nd   of  thdr  imiform  success  in    this  prac« 
tice. 

These  emphatic  declarations,  firom  their  sin- 
gularity,  attracted  notice,  and  were  soon  pro^ 
ductive  of  pecuniary  advantages.  Whatever 
human  feeling  might  before  have  luri^ed  ia  the 
breasts  of  the  anti-vacqinists,  was  then  extin- 
guished; and  they  disseminated  without  remoi'se 
the  infection  of  Small  Ppx.thi'ough  the  thickest 
population.  These  vt^en  were  instantly  shunned 
mth  aversion  by  their  former  associates :  they 


were  necessarily  compelled  to  view'  scenes  of  a 
deplorable  disease  and  deaths  of  which  they 
were  the  authors ;  and  to  hear  bitter  impreca- 
tions from  the  parents  of  dyin^  infants.  But 
all,  for  slight  gains,  was  endured,  and  braved 
with  effrontery. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  opposition  to  Vacci- 
nation was  much  more  violent  in  England,  where 
it  was  discovered,  than  in  other  countries :  yet 
ao  one  can  suispect  that  this  proceeded,  eithei" 
firom  the  inferior  knowledge,  or  superior  rapa- 
city, of  Englishmen.  It  was  certainly  occasion- 
ed by  the  political  freedom  of  Great  Britain 
permitting  emjrfricism,  and  many  species  of 
impostures,  to  flourish;  which  are  eithier  re- 
strained or  suppressed  by  the  more  rig^d  laws  of 
other  states.  The  facility  of  controlling  evils, 
and  of  punishing  knaves,  in  arbitrary  govern- 
ments, is  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
the  blessings  of  liberty. 

It  was  principally  in  London,  where  freedorti' 

is  often  alloyed  with  licentiousness,  that  the 

greater  number  of  anti-vaccinists  resided ;  for^ 

the  immense  size  of  the  capital  renders  it  the 

most  convenient  resort  for  those  who  acquire 

their  livelihood  by  injuring  their  neighbours.     It 

gives   ample   scope   for  fraudulent  practices; 

which,  even  when  detected,  cannot  be  made 

known  to  the  whdie .  of  so  vast  a  population. 

Great  exertions  were,   however,  tiiade  to  en- 
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afflict;e(i  ^Y^tj  individual  once^  must  decrease 
their  income. 

Unfortuoate^ly^  therq  were  a  few^  and  most 
of  tbem   needy  practitioners;,  who  would  not 
acquiesce  in  this  saprifice;  ^jnd,  be^ides^  they 
perqeived,    that,  sfbould  all  the  distinguished 
professional,  gentlemeui  d^clin§  variolous  ino.cu- 
U^tioc^   wh9't|^ver  remap^  of  thi9  bi:^ch  of 
liusiness  would  devolve  upon  them.;  and  by  this 
ijieajis  they  m%ht  emei^e  fipm  obscurlty>  and 
a/^qm^e  practipe.     Espc^ed  by  these  tempting 
moHjives,  a,  tribe)  of  mgdi^cal  men  soon  declared 
themselyei^  .enemies  of  VaQcination,   and  ad- 
mirers of  va^olous    inoculation.      Ignorance 
might  have  m^led  them  at  first ;  but  those  who 
persevered  after  multiplied  proofs,  could  plead 
no  such  ^cuse ;  neither  did  they.    On  the  con-- 
trary,  they  bpaj^ted  of  their  hatred  to  the  Vac- 
cine,  of  their  love  of  Small  Pox  inoculation, 
9nd   of  their  uniform  success  in    this  prac* 
tice. 

These  emphatic  declarationsi,  from  their  sin- 
gularity,  attracted  notice,  and  were  soon  pro^ 
ductive  of  pecuniaiy  advantages.  Whatever 
human  feeling  might  before  have  luil^ed  ia  the 
bi'easts  of  the  antii-vacqinists,  was  then  extin- 
guished; and  they  disseminated  without  remorse 
the  infection  of  Small  Pox  through  the  thickest 
population.  These  BpHsh  were  instantly  shunned 
mth  aversion  by  the^r  former  associates :  they 
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were  necessarily  compelled  to  view*  scenes  of  a 
deplorable  disease  and  deaths  of  which  they 
were  the  authors ;  and  to  hear  bitter  impreca- 
tions from  the  parents  of  dyin^  infants.  Bnt 
all^  for  slight  gains^  was  endured^  and  braved 
with  effrontery. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  opposition  to  Vacci- 
nation was  mnch  more  violent  in  England^  where 
it  was  discovered,  than  in  other  countries :  yet 
ao  one  can  suispect  that  this  proceeded,  eithei" 
firom  the  inferior  knowledge,  or  superior  rapa- 
city, of  Englishmen.  It  was  certainly  occasion- 
ed by  the  political  freedom  of  Great  Britain 
permitting  empiricism,  and  many  species  of 
impostures,  to  flourish ;  which  are  eitlier  re- 
strained or  suppressed  by  the  more  rigid  laws  of 
other  states.  The  facility  of  controlling  evils, 
and  of  punishing  knaves,  in  arbitrary  govern- 
ments, is  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
the  blessings  of  liberty. 

It  was  principally  in  London,  where  freedorti' 
is  often  alloyied  with  licentiousness,  that  the 
greater  number  of  anti-vaccinists  resided ;  forj 
the  immense  size  of  the  capital  renders  it  the 
most  convenient  resort  for  those  who  acquire 
their  livelihood  by  injuring  their  neighbours.  It 
gives  ample  scope  for  frandtdent  practices; 
which,  even  when  detected,  cannot  be  made 
known  to  the  whciSeof  so  vast  a  population. 
Great  exertions  were,   however,  tfi»de  to  en- 
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lighten  the  public  by  the  friends  of  Vaocinatioo.' 
Hie  objectUHis  of  its  detracfaMrs  were  refiited^ 
tbdr  nusrepresentatioiis  exposed,  and  tbetr  eon-- 
dnet  derided.    All  who  fistened  to  the  proc^^ 
and  were  capable  of  comprehending  them^  were 
soon  convinced  of  the  utility  of  the  new  practice ; 
but  the  difficulty  was  with  others,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  could  not  read.    It  might  have 
been  hoiped  that  this  deficiency  would  have  pre^ 
vraited  thdr  bdng  tainted  by  the  wretched  so- 
j^istry  abounding  in  the  ephemeral  pamphlets 
of  Rowley,  Birch,  Moseley,  Squirrel,  and  others. 
Yet  multitudes  of  the  illiterate  became  their 
proselytes ;  bdng  converted  by  the  innumerable 
reported  cases  of  vaccine  fiiilures,  and  of  the 
horrid  effiscts  of  the  bestial  Cow  Pox  humour, 
which  were  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
These  tales  were  listened  to  with  greedy  ears^  and 
4rffc  corroborated  by  the  parents  of  scrofrilous  and 
herpetic  children ;  who  were  cons(ded  by  the  be- 
lief of  an  extrinsic  cause  for  these  disorders.  But 
there  remained  a  large  mass  of  the  people  who' 
were  too  insensate  to  be  actuated  by  either  party. 
They  could  neither  be  moved  to  have  thdr  chil- 
dren vaccinated  nor  variolated ;  but  continued 
c^MStinatdy  passive,  or  maintained,  with  piou» 
stupidity,  that  they  would  trust  to  Providence. 
Some  of  the  children,  thus  redgned  to  the  fury 
of  the  Small  Pox,  were  deprived  of  dght ;  others 
were  <fisfieured,.  and  many  perished.    Yet  the 
parents  were  sdaom  so  much  melted,  as  to  treat 
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their  future  offspring  mth  greater  tenderness : 
their  tears  were  soon  dried  up,  or  too  few  were 
shed^  to  wash  out  thdr  pitiless  dogma.  .But^ 
in  spite  of  the  indocility  of  the  illiterate,  and 
the  apathy  of  those  who  renounce  the  guidance 
of  reason.  Vaccination  was  so  zealously  patron* 
ized  by  the  enlightened  and  benevolent,  thai 
it  spread  over  the  world  with  astoqishing  rapi^ 
dity.  In  one  year  it  was  diffused  through  Eu- 
rope, and,  in  less  than  three,  reached  India 
and  China.  < 

In  many  parts  of  tiie  British  dominions,  Vac* 
cination  was  certainlv  cherishied  with  heartfelt 
kitidness;  and  as  the  Government,  from  cau- 
tion, did  not  for  some  time  interfere,  the  encou* 
ragement  bestowed  was  entirely  voluntary.  But 
it  was  formerly  shown,  that  at  the  very  out- 
set, when  the  disinterested  were  beginning  to 
promote  the  generous  plan  of  Jenner,  Woodville 
aiid  George  Pearson,  under  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship, attempted  to  purloin  shares  of  the  credit.  In 
their  haste,  however,  they  had  confounded  vario- 
lous pus  with  vaccine  lymph,  spread  abroad  the 
former  with  the  title  of  the  latter,  described  their 
effects  as  nearly  the  same,  and  brought  the  Vac- 
cine into  temporary  disrepute.  Jenner,  notwith- 
standing, soon  restored  its  pristine  lusti*e.  The 
pilfered  plumes  were  plucked  from  the  inva- 
ders ;  and  nothing  was  left  them  but  their  own 
artificial  feathei-s.     By  this  exposure,  it  was 
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pimred '  tlifit  two  eourcee  of  vaccine  virus  Were 
IfQinetiii^es  impure^  ^dJmner  was  overwhelmed 
ypfi^L  ap{>IiGations  foi^  jthe  genuiae.fltti4«  His  JJ&*f 
]9#merat^  foreign  aad  ddip9^stie  qorreiaipondt 
Wfts^  by  j9attering  eulogies  aQ4  tiaceasing  r6t 
quesibs,  edQgiMsed  his  whole  tiiiste ;  Had  hgr  pao 
l^ets  of  grateful  thanks,  troAsmitted  by  return  of 
post,  nearly  ruined  him.  But,  disregarding 
all  inferior  considerations,  be  felt  pleasure  alone 
from  the  multiplying  proofs  of  the  suooess  of  his 
plan,  and  bis  labour  was  gradually  alieviattd  by 
the  exertions  of  bis  medical  friends.  '  ' 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  of  private  indivi*^ 
duals,  Vaccination  in  the  yCar  1799  acquired  the 
powerful  support  of  the  Commander  in  Gbirf. 

The  Small  Pox  was  a  disease  which  had  con- 
tinually infested  the  army :  for,  as  recruits  are 
usually  the  sons  of  the  poor,  and  are  chiefly 
rused  in  remote  counties,  they  were  rarely  ino« 
culated ;  and  in  changing  their  quarters,  aecoixU 
ing  to  the  exigences  of  the  service,  they  wera 
much  exposed  to  the  risk  of  this  infection. 
When  it  appeared  in  a  regiment,  it  usually 
spread ;  and,  owing  to  the  irregular  lives  of  8q1<» 
diers,  oflen  with  peculiar  malignity.  This  being 
WbQ  known  to  the  Duke  of  York^  ever  solicitous 
lor  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  troops.  His 
IWyal  Highness  took  the  proper  steps  to  ascer-^ 
l^iin,  if  theVaacme  was  in  truth  a  preventiveof 
$l|eS»aUPo3u    .  r  : 
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As  soon  as  the  Army  Medical  Board,  and 
other  competent  judges,  had ^ven  fell  aissurdnces 
atid  complete  proofs  that  this  was  the  case,  a 
general  order  was  issned  to  all  regimental  suiv 
geons  to  vaccinate  every  soldier  who  hid  nok 
had  the  Small  Pox.  By  this  measure  the  md.lady 
wa^  at  once  extinguished  in  the  army,  and  many 
a  gallaht  soldier  preserved . 

At  this  period  the  army  Was  upon  a  high  es^ 
tablishment;  the  militia  trere  embodied,  and 
the  Misdical  Staff  were  numerous.  It  then  be^ 
came  the  duty  of  all  military  surgeons  to  leaM 
and  to  practise  Vaccination :  and  as  they  i^^erQ 
presently  convinced  of  its  utility,  they  recoin* 
mended  it  for  the  children  of  the  soldiers,  and 
of  others.  Thus  every  regiment  became  a  centre 
whence  the  Vaccine  radiated  to  the  people ;  and 
the  benevolent  mandate  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  difihsed  the  Vaccine  through  every  part  of 
the  British  dominions. 

After  a  short  time  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty imitated  this  excellent  example.  But  ow^ 
ing  to  ships  of  war  being  frequently  at  sea,  and 
seamen  being  characteristically  thoughtless  Of 
futurity,  and  less  tractable  than  soldiers,  thfe 
Vaccine  advanced  niuclr  dower  in  the  navy. 
The  naval  surgeons,  however,  employed  it  v/hth 
in  their  power,  and  were  as  much  struck  as 
those  in  the  military  service  with  the  advantages 
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<ff  this  discovery ;  nor  has  a  dissentient  voice 
been  heard  among  either. 

The  difl5culty  in  finding  a  ready  supply  of 
lymph  was^  for  a  long  time,  a  considerable  ob- 
8|;acle  to  the  diffusion  of  the  Vaccine.  This  was 
l^rtialiy  obviated  by  some  professional  gentle^ 
men  who  undertook  to  vaccinate  gratuitously 
all  who  should  apply  to  them.  Among  these 
Mr.  Bing  ^  was  distinguished  for  his  zeal  and 
activity.  He  vaccinated  vast  numbers  of  the 
poor^  and  distributed  to  the  friends  and  ene^ 
ijpies  of  the  Vaccine  both  lymph  and  sarcasms 
with  equal  liberality.  It  was  upon  his  house  in 
XiOndon,  that  the  profession  at  large  chiefly  drew 
for  the  valuable  preventive;  and  he  answered 
tb#r  demands  to  any  amount  without  interest* 
.J  While  the  practice  of  Vaccination  was  in-^ 
creasing  and  gaining  proselytes  among  all  de^ 
flQriptions  of  persons^  the  clamour  against  it 
became  louder  and  louder^  and  disturbed  the 
.Qonfidence  of  the  public.  As  very  few  persons 
pot  belonging  to  the  profession,  chose  to  •  read 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  it 
was.  important  to  make  known^  who  were  the 
«.|l|)provers  and  disapprovers  of  this  new  practice; 
.^^t,  by  comparing  the  numbers  and  respect- 
ability of  each  party,  some  judgment  might  be 
.fprgied  which  side  preponderated.     For  this 

'  '■■  '  '  ■  ■       ■"■  ■  ■  ■       ■  ■    I.  ■  ,■■,■.  ^■^..       w        ■  y 
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,.  ^  Alitbo^  of  A  Treatbe  tm  Ihe  Cow  Fox,  aod  other  Work^i 
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purpose^  in  July  1800^  a  Declaration  was  framedt: 
expressing  a  complete  approval  of  VaccinatioOy 
and  strongly  recommending  it  in  preference.  tOL 
variolous  inoculation.  This  public  instrument 
was  signed  in  a  few  weeks  by  almost  everji^ 
medical  gentleman  of  any  consideration  in 
London ;  and  its  promulgation  bad  a  powerfid 
effect.  Numberless  declarations  of  a  similar 
tendency  were  signed  and  promulgated  by  the 
profession  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  Engw 
land  and  Scotland ;  and  the  nobility  and  gentry 
recognised  among  the  signatures  the  names  of 
all  those  medical  men  whom  they  knew^ .  or 
whom  they  had  ever  heard  quoted  as  eminent 
for  skill  or  science.  These  authorities  had  so 
much  influence,  that  from  this  time  the  children 
of  persons  of  condition,  with  a  very  few  excep* 
tions,  were  all  vaccinated*  - 

In  places  distant  from  the  capital,  especialfy 
in  the  British  settlements,  the  influence  of  the 
declarations  was  still  greater  than  at  home. 
For  the  medical  men  perceived,  that  all  the  pro^- 
.fessors  and  masters  in  the  schools  of  medicine, 
all  whom  they  strove  to  emulate,  or  to  whoni^ 
}n  the  last  emergency,  they  consigned  their 
(lespei*ate  c^es,  gave  a  decided  preference  to 
the  new  practice.  This  induced  them  to  trj, 
Qud   success   pi*evented  their  ever  relinquisJb* 

log  % 

The  n^edical  declarations  were  mortifying 
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bftt^rto  tire  anti-vaccmists^  idio,  from  atx>n- 
siltmfifttess  of  mfeiiority  in  all  tespccts,  dreaded 
Afetidicnle  of  e^posnig  their  names  to  a  conn* 
feh-deciaration.  The  few  with  pretensions  to 
jftiaracter,  shrunk  fnotn  the  disgrace  of  enrolling 
iheiliselves  with  empirics^  and  the  sweepings  of 
flnig^hops.  Dr.  Rowley,  indeed,  spc^e  of 
ftMitaing  a  club  of  his  partisans ;  but  fronl  th* 
Inanifest  shame  of  openly  associating  with  such 
Mhipany,  this  scheme  was  also  abandoned; 
Kothing,  however,  could  dissuade  the  party 
lh)to  persecuting  Vaccination.  They  printed; 
tthey  prated^  and  advertised ;  and  the  pamphlets 
they  published,  and  the  rumours  they  circu- 
lated, were  not  universally  despised.  Many 
^arients  were  deluded,  and  multitudes  of  chil- 
llrcti  variolated. 

The  female  se^t,  from  superior  sensibility  and 
Kbftdtiess  for  infants,  were  wonderfully  agitated 
1^  Jennet's  discovery.  Under  this  emotion  to 
^(ffiberate  was  difficult,  to  remain  passive,  im- 
"(^oteible.  They  were  decided  by  the  firstlings 
^f  the  head,  and  hurried  to  extremes.  The 
iiiiaginations  of  many  were  so  much  disturbed 
^h  talcs  of  hOftor  tonceming  the  Vaccine, 
Hfctt  thfey  could  not  even  listen  to  any  prorfs  of 
thfei*  falsehood :  but  violently  rejected  an  inno- 
'/*lit preservative' of  their  children  from  pity; 
and  tenderly  inflicted  on  tbem  a  dangerous  ih- 
^tiott  iW>m  love. 
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Otfaeril  of  superior  sense,  or  more  fortuMte 
10  their  first  iotelligenee,  were  transported  with 
the  idea  of  preserving  their  children's  lives,  eyes; 
and  beauty,  fr6m  the  dangers  of  the  Smsiil  Port 
and  became  Jenner's  ardent  proselytes^  *  They 
passionate^  ^ctoUed  the  charming  invention^ 
and  pressed  its  aik>ption  with  sweet  import 
tunity.  Some  country  ladies  even  ventured  -^ 
make  use  of  the  lancet:  and  resolutely  vaccir 
nated  every  child,  whose  parents  they  could  pr» 
vail  on,  by  insinuation  or  entreaties,  to  confide  ill 
their  skill.  As  the  influence  of  these  amiabte 
practitioners  among  the  peasantry  was  great,  and 
ti^  purity  of  their  motives  unsuspected,  flecks  of 
children  were  carried  and  intrusted  to  thein,  m 
preference  to  the  village  doctws.  Apprehensioidl 
might  naturally  have  been  entertained  of  the  prvH^ 
dence  of  this  conduct :  for,  if  the  female  surgeoiit 
should  unwittingly  have  committed  any  imporlb> 
ant  error,  it  ift^ht  have  cost  their  little  patients 
their  lives.  But  no  such  event  has  been  bruiteil^ 
on  the  contrary  it^  ai^ears^  that,  from  timidity, 
they  were  watchful,  strictly  cdmpKant  with  pr&^ 
scribed  rules,  and  consequently  aucoessfuL 
Whereas  some  medical  men,  from  cardessoMS 
and  self-sufficiency,  were  aft  to  deviate,  and  '^ 
fail.  ..':.'». 

While  the  Vaccine  was  thus  piercing  througb 
counties  and  cities  by  various  paths,  it  W9M 
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ioaKtinies  retarded  by  venal  oppositiofi^  but 
oftener  by  vulgar  prejudices.  These  obstruo* 
Ikms  were  most  remarkaUe  in  a  few  towns 
not  distinguished  for  civilization. 
; .  Portsmouth^  Portsea,  and  Gosport,  f<Hrm  a 
Iriple  iAtfy  which  equals  London  in  dissolute- 
ness^  without  possessing  any  counterbalancing 
itfinement. 

-.  Poets,  who  are  the  closest  observers  Inhuman 
mature,  have  often  celdirated  the  modesty  <rf 
ivillage  maidens ;  but  seldom  that  of  the  females 
jof  maritime  towns.  The  failings  of  the  latter 
are  not  attributable  to  the  inconstimcv,  or  to 
any  wanton  quality  of  the  neighbouring  de* 
mc^nt ;  but  rather  to  the  wandering,  lives  of  sea- 
&ringmoi.  Ijoiag  and  frequent  absences  are 
were  trials  of  fidelity;  in  which  some  may 
atandy  but  others  falL  Chastity,  besides,  was 
at  that  time  peculiarly  exposed  in  these  busy 
towns,  where  the  bravest  and  handsomest  of  the 
British  yoqth,  clad  in  warlike  accoutrements, 
wer^  often  assembled,  either  preparing  to  rush 
<i|i  daring  enterprises,  or  returning  triumphantly 
from  conquests.  These  shining  warriors  often 
^dazzled  those  eyes  which  viewed  them  too  cu- 
rioosly  (  and  the  dangers  they  had  passed,  often 
tnelted  hearts  endued  with  too  much  tender* 
oess.  In  proportion  as  instances  of  weakness 
toldtiply,  the  disgrace  lessens,  and.  feminine 
timidity  vanishes.    These  observatiQus  may  paU 
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liate  the  darting  glances  returned  on  |>asi9ingp^ 
gazers^  by  many  Portsmouth  damsels;  ^^wHo" 
**  rarely  askance,  like  modest  virgins  look.** 
Where  such  morals  prevail,  and  amidst  the  daU 
liance  and  revels  of  a  corrupt  and  riotous 
city,  the  Vaccine  was  much  neglected,  and' 
the  Small  Pox  allowed  to  continue  its  wonted - 
ravages.  -, 

The  regrets  of  mothers  for  the  loss  of  pro- 
miscuously begotten  children,  cannot  be  apprts*" 
ciated.  Some  might  console  themselves  by' 
knowing,  that  their  ofl&pring,  neither  by  educa^* 
tion  nor  example,  wet*e  likely  to  be  preservisd^ 
from  the  surrounding  licentiousness.  '  *  ^ 

Bristol,  until  lately  the  second  city  for  po^' 
pulation  in  the  island,  degraded  itself  also  by  a( 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  Vaccine ;  which,  per*' ' 
haps,  was  owing  to  this  ancient  seat  of  an  epiii^'' 
copal  see  having  fostered  commerce  and  manu** 
factures  in  preference  to  literature.  The  Bristo* 
lians,  who  pursued    wealth  exclusively,  have ' 
only  attained  what  they  sought ;  and  they  re- 
ceived very  coldly  a  discovery  founded  on  science*^ 
and  dear  to  humanity.    For  it  must,  thougfr 
with  reluctance,  be  confessed,  that  some  t>f  t6«i* 
medical   practitioners   of  that  town    declared-* 
their  disapprobiation  of  the  Vaccine,  aiftd  their 
decided  preference  to  variolous  inoculation.    -'  '•■ 

They  did  not,  however,  attempt,  like  the  • 
London  heretics, '  to  defend  thos^  opihionis  by: 
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thdr  pens,  and  to  scatter  their  impions  doc- 
tlines  to  distant  parts :  but  industrionsly  prose- 
cuted in  the  true  spirit  of  trade  their  private 
gains,  and  showed  no  desire  to  infect  any  persons 
with  disease,  except  those  who  might  become 
their  patients. 

Thifi  was  the*  most  prndent,  and  perhaps  the 
most  mischievous  conduct ;  as  their  arguments 
might  have  proved  dissuasive.  Indeed,  Bristol 
was  never  a  medical  school,  though  frequently 
a  resort  for  the  sick :  but  the  Hot  Wells  have 
declined  lately,  while  the  cooling  springs  of 
Cheltenham  have  proportionably  risen  into  fisi- 
shion.  It  is  at  this  new  autumnal  abode  of  Hy- 
gda,  that  wealthy  invalids  chiefly  assemble; 
and  amongst  the  thick  coverts  and  shady  walks, 
there  has  been  constructed  every  convenience 
which  the  purifying  fountains  require.  Indeed 
the  assemblage  of  the  sick  and  fancifal  is  so  nu- 
tnerous,  and  their  thirst  for  the  saline  beverage 
fiO  intense,  that  complaints  are  frequently  made 
of  a  deficiency  of  water,  but  never  of  phjrsicians* 
For  a  large  and  well-bred  pack  hunt  there  du« 
ring  the  sickly  season,  who  have  a  quick  eye  for 
oriental  livers,  and  a  keen  scent  for  unctuous 
dtizens. 

•    As  Dr.  Jenner^s  residence  at  Berkeley  is  not 

remote  from  Cheltenham,  he  was  occasionally 

tent  for,  and  sometimes  resided  there  tempo- 

'  rarilyi  and  though  entirely  devoid  of  medical 
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policy^  his  ingenuity  aod  sinniplj^^y' of  ipaimefil^ 
acquired  him  pre-eo^nepoe.  . .    > 

Sooa  after  his  first  puhlication  on  theViK^-. 
cine,  he  had  gone  to  Cheltenham  ABtlpn  h|9f 
family ;  aii4  immediftteily  q»  hi^  arrival;  Quie  oft 
the  sm*geons  waited  upon  him^  who*  b^iiDg  i9^i 
intimate  firiend^  took  his  youngest  c^Ud:  ii)  biBr 
arms^  which  he  began  to  caress^  sayings  ^^  Y^fi), 
"  of  course  haveha4  the  Vaccine?" — ^^  NotyiEjt^''- 
said  J^nner ;  "  for  I  h£^e  lost  the  lymphs  fvWh; 
^^  not  finding  a  series  of  patientd,  aad  thc^  Vap^. 
^^  cine  has  flpwa  at  present  from  o^r  dairi^** 
The  suigeoa,  oa  hearing  this,  instantly  p^ttbe; 
child  fi>ox»  him^  exclaiming  "  that  he  had  justf 
"  quitted  a  house^  in  which  twa  persons  l^y  a% 
^^  the  height  of  the  Small.  Pox;  and  as  he  had 
^^  s^  SK>me  tim^  io  their  chambers^  that  his 
^^  closthes  aod,  person  must  bf^ve  i«ibibed  the  io^. 
"  fectious  vapour/'  TTiese  words ,  threw  botlt 
Dr.  andMra.  Jenner  into  a  great  a^arini.  a^d  a& 
no  vaccine  lymph  could  be  procured  any  where^ 
U  was  requisite  to  inoculate  the  child  with  thf^ 
Small  P03C9  to  lesseu  the  danger  it  had  bafo? 
exposed  to,  by  the  impmdence  of  th,ei9  Iri^df  , 

Although  Jenner  s  decision  on  this  e^er^ 
gency  was  most  judicious ;  yet  his  enemii^  per«« 
ceived^  that,  by  omitting  some  circum^^nce9» 
the  story  might  be  turned  to  good  aowunt.  T^Q 
incident  accordingly^  when  sufficiently  mvXif 
latedy  was  whispered  abroad  with  this  commen* 
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taiy :'  that  Jettner^  by  secretly  inoculating  his' 
own  son  with  the  Small  Pox,  showed  clearly 
that  he  had  no  real  confidence  in  the  Vaccine, 
which  he  was  endeavouring  to  impose  upon 
the  world.  As  calumny  travels  with  celerity/ 
and  is  commonly  kindly  greeted,  this  report  was 
whirled  with  rapidity  to  London,  and  thence 
with  the  velocity  of  the  winds  transported  even 
to  the  antipodes  before  Jenner  knew  a  syllable 
about  the  matter.  It  was  then  very  easy  to 
clear  up  the  transaction.  But  though  the  real 
^tct  has  been  printed  in  various  periodical 
publications,  and  circulated  industriously ;  yet 
the  original  fabrication  is  often  repeated  still. 
For  a  lie  is  a  weed,  that  when  plucked  up  re- 
peatedly, will  spring  again. 

This  story  made  a  very  transient  impression 
at  CheltenhaiQ ;  which  is  not,  like  London,  of 
such  magnitude,  that  facts  occurring  on  the 
spot  can  be  long  disguised.  Yet  other  fables 
Were  afterwards  trumped  up ;  which  being  also 
detected,  the  Vaccine  became  popular  there; 
and  the  practice  of  Vaccination  was  diffused 
over  the  county  of  Gloucester. 
'  .  The  opposition  in  other  places  was  less  re- 
markable, and  in  many  the  new  practice  was 
early  embraced  with  cordiality.  This  favour-^ 
able  reception  was  especially  manifested  in 
York,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham^ 
•  3  . 


Leeds,  Chester,  in  the  two  Universities  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  even  at  Plymouth,  though 
a  seaport,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Dun- 
ning, an  eminent  surgeon  of  that  town.  At 
Norwich,  Newcastle,  and  Nottingham,  Vacci- 
nation was  so  much  practised,'  that  the  Small 
Pox  soon  became  very  rare ;  and  the  decrease  of 
that  malady,  wherever  the  new  practice  pre- 
vailed, was  always  evident* 
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•  ^ 

FABUAlCBaiTAKT  PBOCBBDINGS. — A  OOMMmSS  OV 
THE  HOUSE  OF  COMBfONS  APPOINTBD  TO  INVB8* 
TIGATB  DE.  JBNNBE*8  CLAIM  TO  THE  DISCOVERT* 

In  proportion  as  the  benefits  of  Vaccination 
were  extended^  g^titnde  to  the  discoverer 
arose  in  the  pnblic  mind ;  and  the  sentiment, 
that  this  incalcnlable  benefit  merited  a  most 
honourable  remuneration^  gradually  prevailed. 
This  became  a  topic  of  conversation^  not  only 
vnth  the  medical  profession,  but  likewise  with 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  scientific  re« 
searches.  It  was  perceived,  that,  if  concealment 
had  been  practised,  an  immense  fortune  might 
have  been  accumulated.  But  although  this 
line  of  conduct  could  never  be  pursued  by  a 
man  like  Jenner;  still  it  was  remarked,  that 
the  consumption  of  time,  and  the  pecuniary 
sacrifices  in  attaining  the  ultimate  object,  had 
been  great:  and  after  the  discovery  had  beeii 
unfolded,  the  opposition  which  sprung  up  and 
the  errors  which  had  been  committed,  ha4 
obliged  him  to  leave  his  country  residence,  and 
to  bring  his  family  to  London.  In  that  tur- 
bulent scene  he  had  been  forced  into  contro- 
versies abhorrent  to  his  disposition;  and  had 


beeO'  ik>kpfeH^d  to  defend'  both  the  Vtw^eine  atod 
his  character  from  base  caltimriifesc  •  He  had 
8Udtain^>  bei$i4es>  a  coYisiderabie  ai^  perma:nent 
decrease  of  income :  forj  <m  quitting  Berkeley, 
where  he  had' krt^g  resided  as  sole  physician, 
two  (kh^T  physidians'had  b^t^biidhed  themselves 
there,  aiud  had  'gaii^eii  the  confidence  of  the 
neighbotlrfaood.  '  Therefore  Jehner*s  benevo- 
lent exertions  had  hitherto  tended  to^  impoverish! 
his  femily.  Profah  thfesfe  fkcfe  it  was  obvious, 
tfeat  if  thfe  pnbUc  could  bfe  i*>  ungratefol  as  to^ 
Mglect  bfestomng  u^oft  their  benefactor  a  na- 
ti^otial  reward,  a  jf&B  indemnification  for  all  his' 
losi^es  cotild  not  be  refused  in  rigid  justice. 

These  considerationa  having  suggested  them- 
selves to  some  political  characters,  not  wholly 
engrossed  in  patty  contests,  thejr  resolved  to  lay 
the  subject  before  Parliament. 

It  is  in  the  House  of  Commons,  (whose  fonns^ 
are  regulated  on  principles  of  thrift,  rather  than 
of  delicacy,)  where  grants  of  public  money 
must  originate.  Jenner  was  proudly  circum- 
stanced :  he  had  bestowed  on  his  country  and 
on  the  world  so  inestimable  a  gift,  that  nothing 
approaching  its  value  could  be  retiimed.  To  him 
mankind  must  for  ever  remain  insolvent.  Yet 
to  obtain  even  a  compensation  for  the  expenses 
which  he  bad  incurred,  it  was  indispensable,  that 
he  should  present  to  the  House  of  Commons  a 
fietitioh,    eoilcbed   in  prescribed    humiliating 
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terms.  Forms  like  these  were  invented  during 
the  servility  of  feudal  times ;  and^  though  de-i 
tested  by  men  of  spirit,  are  continued  from  devo- 
tion to  ancient  customs. 

On  the  17th  of  March  1802,  Dr.  Jenner** 
petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Com-' 
mons*.  At  this  time  Mr.  Addingtoo.^  was 
prime  minister,  who  favoured  the  application 
with  every  official  aid  that  was  requisite.  He 
communicated  to  the  House,  that  he  had  takeni 
His  Majesty's  pleasure  upon  the  contents  of 
the  petition,  who  recommended  it  strongly  to 
their  consideration^  The '  business  was  then  re^ 
ferred  to  a  Committee,  df  which  Admiral  Berke- 
ley was  appointed  chairman :{;. 

The  Committee  acted  with  scrupulous  im- 
partiality, summoning  before  them  both  the 
persons  who  had  the  greatest  experience  in  Vac-^ 
cination,  and  also  those  who>  by  their  writings 
and  declarations,  were  known  to  be  inimical 
to  Dr.  Jenner  and  to  his  discovery. 

He  himself  §  was  first  called  in ;  but>  from 

^  Journah  of  the  House  of  Commonsy  Mardb  180^. 

f  Now  Viscount  Sidmouth. 

%  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Dr.  Jenner's  Petition. 

§  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Dr.  Jenner*s  Petition. 
And  Evidence  at  large>  as  laid  before  the  Committee^  &ci 
By  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Jenner^  1803.  (Taken  by  a  short-hand 
writer.)  This  publication  is  fuller  than  the  Report>  and, 
dierefore  preferable  ail «  reference,  though  they  both  accoi^. 
in  svdMtand^. 
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lingular  diffidence,  was  incapable,  even  with 
pi^eparation,  to  give  an  oral  testimony  in  public 
of  what  he  thoroughly  knew.  He  therefore 
delivered  to  the  Committee  a  written  statement, 
containing  a  succinct  account  of  his  investiga- 
tions ;  which  corresponds  with  the  more  copious 
narrative  that  has  been  ^ven  at  the  be^nning  of 
this  volume.  Dr.  Ashe,  an  accomplished  phy- 
sician, possessed  of  niany  acquirements,  and  who 
had  resided  several  years  on  the  continent,  was 
then  examined.  He  declared  that  the  Vaccine 
had  been  unknown  abroad,  until  the  publication 
X)f  Dr.  Jenner's  works ;  but  soon  afterwards  it 
had  been  conveyed  to  Germany,  and  propagated 
in  most  parts  of  Europe,  where  public  opinion 
was  highly  in  favour  of  it.  As  he  considered 
the  discovery  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance, 
he  had  paid  great  attention  to  it :  he  had  seen 
many  persons  vaccinated,  among  whom  were 
three  of  his  own  children  ;  and  his  opinion  was^ 
that  the  Vaccine  was  an  effectual  and  perma- 
went  security  against  the  Small  Pox.  He  was 
also  convinced,  that  the  Vaccine  did  not  excite  a 
disposition  to  any  other  disease. 

The  Committee  proceeded  to  examine  above 
thirty  physicians  and  surgeons  of  eminence  or 
respectability,  all  of  whom  had  applied  them- 
selves attentively  to  this  subject.  A  few  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  acquainted  with  particular 
facts  also  gave  their  testimony ;  and  the  results 
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of  the  whole  were  th^se :  that  Mcmtiing  to  tke 
researctes  and  calculations  of  $|3vei^l  learned 
physicians,  the  Small  Pox  destroyed  anunaQy  W 
Great  Biitain  and  Ireland  between  34  aiid36^)0^ 
pei'sons  :  that  the  practice  of  variolous  inooular 
jtion,  instead  of  diminishing,  had  augmented  thf 
mortality  by  this  disease,  which  oopsumed  about 
one  tenth  of  the  population :  that  the  Vaccine^ 
after  extensive  experience,  had  proved  to  be  an 
efficacious  preventive  of  this  fatal  malady ;  and 
was  not  only  innocent  in  its  own  nature,  but,  em 
the  Small  Pox  is  frequently  followed  by  scro- 
fulous affections,  .and  other  disorders  accomr 
panied  with  debility,  the  Vaccine,  by  preveii<> 
ing  the  Small  Pox,  was  also  a  presei*vative  from 
those  consequent  evils:  that,  on  the  whole. 
Vaccination  was  considered  to  be  the  greateslt 
discovery  ever    niade  in    medicine,   and  Dp. 

Jenner  the  sole  discoverer. 

i 

In  corroboration  of  the  period  in  which  h? 
had  commenced  his  investigations,  Mr.  Gardiner^ 
one  of  his  friends,  was  called  in,  who  declared 
that*  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1780,  Dr.  Jenner 
had  informed  him  of  the  peculiar  natm*e  of  the 
Cow  Pox,  and  of  his  theory  on  the  subject ; 
adding  his  full  and  perfect  confidence,  that  it 
might  be  continued  in  perpetuity  by  inoculatioqi 
from  one  human  being  to  another. 

Mr.  Home  (since  Sir  Everard  Home)  stated^ 

-  '  ■    ;»  ' 

*  Evidence  at.lar^e>  &c.  p.  135. 
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that  in  the  year  1788  Dr.  Jenaer  had  pre-^ 
sented  to  his  brother-in-law,  John  Hunter,  a 
drawing  of  a  finger  with  a  vaccine  pustule  upon 
it ;  and  he  at  that  time  proposed  to  Mr.  Hunter 
vaccine  inoculation  as  a  mode  of  preventing  the 
Small  Pox.  Mr.  Hunter  advised  Dr.  Jenner  to 
prosecute  the  inquiry,  wlnqh  was  then  too  new 
to  form  an  opinion  upon. 

This  whole  evidence  was  most  satisfactoiy ; 
aod  the  counter-evidence  of  those  who  were  the 
declared  enemies  to  Vaccination  and  to  Dr. 
Jenner,  was  surprisingly  frivolous.  It  must 
indeed  be  concluded  from  the  feebleness  of  their 
testimonies,^  when  contrasted  with  the  fury  of 
their  wiitings,  that  either  a  sense  of  inferiority 
in  the  presence  of  other  professional  gentlemen 
overpowered  them  with  shame,  or  that  they  were 
restrained  with  awe  by  the  majesty  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Dr.  Moseley  *  was  particularly  cautious :  he 
owned  he  was  not  conversant  with  the  practice 
of  Vaccination,  and  that  sufficient  time  had  not 
yet  elapsed  to  enable  him  to  form  a  correct  opin 
nion.  He  had  heard,  indeed,  of  some  failures^ 
but  could  neither  recollect  the  cases,  the  in- 
formers, nor  give  any  particulars.  Finally,  ha 
acknowledged,  that  he  was  now  inclined  to  think 
more  favourably  of  Vaccination  than  formerly. 


*  Eridence  at  largei  Ac  p.  89  aad  56. 
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TTie  testimony  of  Mr  .Birch*  was  equally 
tame.     He  said,  he  had  often  seen  Vaccina-  [ 

tion  performed,  but  bad  neither  practised  it 
himself,  nor  attended  to  it  sufficiently  to  give  a 
positive  opinion  upon  the  subject.  Being  asked 
if  he  knew  of  any  instances  where  the  Vaccine 
had  failed  to  prevent  the  Small  Pox,  he  men- 
tioned two  or  three  cases ;  but  acknowledged, 
upon  a  cross  examination,  that  the  patients  had 
received  the  infection  of  the  Small  Pox  previous 
to  their  being  vaccinated. 

Besides  these  cases,  he  had  heard  of  some 
other  failures.     But  being  asked  at  last,  if  he 

-  knew  any  instance  of  a  person  who  had  been 
vaccinated,  and  who  caught  the  Small  Pox  on 
being  exposed  afterwards  to  the  infection :  he 

.replied,  he  did  not. 

t  Something  tremendous  w£is  expected  from 
Dr.  Rowley "f-,  whose  antipathy  to  the  Vaccine 

^  bordered  on  frenzy :  but  his  deposition  was  a 
tale  signifying  nothing.     He  said,  he  had  been 

,  at  Oxford  during  the  summer,  where  Dr.  Wall, 
and  other  professors,  had  informed  him  that  se-^ 
veral  children  there  had  caught  the  Small  Pox 
after  being  vaccinated.  He  had  himself  seen  two 
of  these  cases,  one  of  which  terminated  £a.tally. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  transmitted 


♦  Author  of  Serious  Reasons  against  Vaccination,  &c. 
f  Evid^ce  ii(  Urge^^  Sic*  p.  115, 1&7.* 
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this  account  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Wall ;  who  re- 
plied, that  Dr.  Rowley  had  not  recollected 
accurately  their  conversation,  but  had  con- 
founded in  one  statement  different  cases :  one 
of  these  was  the  case  of  a  child  who  bad 
afterwards  been  seen  by  Dr.  Jenner,  and  pro- 
nounced by  him,  on  examining  the  arm,  not 
secure  from  the  Small  Pox,  unless  vaccinatisd 
again.  This  child  caught  the  Small  Pox  in  a 
mild  degree. 

There  were  two  other  childi-en,  patients  of 
Mr.  Grosvenor,  a  surgeon  of  Oxford,  who  had 
been  vaccinated,  and  who  caught  the  Small 
Pox ;  one  of  whom  died ;  but  Dr.  Wall  never 
saw  them. 

On  a  reference  to  Mr.  Grosvenor  *,  it  was 
communicated  that  these  children  had  been 
vaccinated,  not  by  himself,  but  by  one  of  his 
young  pupils:  that,  however,  he  had  seen  the 
cases,  and  they  appeared  to  have  received  the 
infection  properly. 

Dr.  Wall,  in  a  second  letter  to  the  Chair* 
man,  declared,  "  that  he  never  ycJt  had  met 
^^  with  any  instance  which  had  shaken  Ms  opinion 
of  the  Vaccine  being  a  safe  and  efficacious  pre- 
servative against  the  Small  Pox.**  As  this  Pro- 
fessor had  been  quoted  by  Rowley  for  holding  an 


*  Evidence  at  large,  &c.  p.  153. 168. 
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oppasite  opinion,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Com* 
mittee,  being  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the 
latter,  stared  on  reading  this  contradiction  to 
bis  testimony ;  and  their  surprise  was  not  dirni*^ 
nished  when  they  heard  him  very  frankly  coii^ 
tradict  himself.  For,  after  endeavouring  to  prove 
the  superiw  safety  of  variolous  inoculation  im 
the  new  practice,  by  affirming  that  disorders  and 
humours  had  been  recited  by  Vaccination ;  on  '- 
his  cross-examination,  he  restricted  these  eflfects 
to  .the  incipient  practice,  and  allowed  that  they 
were  now  obviated^  He  also  declared  that  he 
had  seen  symptoms  ^  of  a  worse  nature,  andl 
firhich  sometimes  proved  fatal,  after  the  inoculaii^ 
tion  of  the  Small  Pox, 

This  conclusion  induced  the  good-natured 
part  of  the  profession  to  hope  that  Rowley  had 
become  repentant ;  but  after  he  had  escaped  from 
the  salutary  awe  which  had  held  him  within  due : 
bounds,  he  relapsed,  and  wrote  an  insane  pam-*. 
phlet*,  in  which  he  accuses  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  of  having  garbled  his 
evidence.  This  physician  was  in  truth  privi-* 
leged  to  write  what  he  pleased  with  impunity  ; 
and  this  very  work  made  it  obvious,  that,  if  anf^  * 
consistency  had  appeared  in  the  report  of  his 
testimony^  the  Committee  must  have  forged  it. 


*  Caw  Fox  Inoculation  no  Security  against  Small  Pox 
Infection,  &c.  p.  15* 


Due  aUentioii  is  now  solicited  to  the  remaisk 
lag  evidence^  which  developed  surprising  maligw 
nity  towards  Dr.  Jenner ;  who,  during  the  calm' 
course  of  his  philosophic  life,  had  never  given 
oflEence  to  any  one,  cpccept  by  his  inestimable 
jdonation  to  n^ankind.  Yet,  in  revenge  for  Hm^ 
«ome  devilish  engines  were  im>w  wound  up, 
which,  however,  un^pectedly  recoiled,  and 
overwhelmed  the  contrivers  with  shame  and 
confusion. 

Dr.  George  Pearson,  being  examined  by  the 
Committee  *,  allowed  that  he  had  derived  his  &Bat 
knowledge  of  the  practice  of  Vaccination  fhnm 
Dr.  Jenner ;  but  asserted  that  afterwards  be  had 
received  information  from  other  sources.  He 
then  deliv^ed  in  several  letters  which  contaiQed 
the  additional  intelligence ;  and  he  said  that  the 
facts  mentioned  in  them  had  taken  place,  in  al 
probabiUty,  earlier  than  the  year  1798,  when 
Dr.  Jenner  published  on  the  subject.  lie  did 
not  however  ima^e,  that  Dr.  Jenner  was  ax> 
quainted  with  the  substance  of  these  Ietter84 
but  believed  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Vacciiia 
was  attained  by  all  the  parties  independently  o( 
each  other. 

The  reason  itvowed .  £qi*  producing  these 
letters  was  to  prove,  that  there  were  other  pereoae 
besides  Dr.  Jenner,  who  had  claims  to  parti* 
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•dpate  in  thiadiMovery ;  but,  on  examkiiiig  tiidr 
dates^  sJi  of  tbem  were  fomid  to  have  beea 
written  subsequent  to  its  promulgation. 

This  alone  was  snffident  to  destroy  every 
pretension  which,  could  thus  have  been  set  vip. 
<For,  after  a  secret  is  completely  divulged^  it  is 
.very^easy^  by  mistatements,  exaggerations^  or 
inventions,  to  feign  a  prior  knowledge.  There- 
fore, if  George  Pearscm's  correspondents  had 
even  laid  any  claim  in  these  lett-ei*s  to  the  dis- 
covery of  Vaccination,  the  posteriority  of  their 
date  would  have  been  a  fatal  objection.  But  in 
troth  they  were  not  so  presumptuous  i  for  none 
of  them  brought  proof  of  their  ever  having  vac- 
cinated a  single  individual.  It  i^peared,  how- 
ever, that  these  persons,  residing  in  the  dmry 
counties,  had  heard  the  reports  of  the  pn^hy- 
.  Jactic  properties  of  the  Cow  Pox ;  and  one  of 
^bem  being  a  surgeon,  had  found  by  experience, 
that,  milkers  who  had  been  infiscted  with  that 
comjdaint,  often  resisted  variolous  inoculation, 
^ese  &tcts  were  familiar  to  many,  but  the  capa^ 
city  of  profiting  by  the  occasion  was  wanting: 
and  they  were  now  soured  with  vexation  at 
viewing  what  a  superior  intelligence,  with  the 
same  opportunities,  had  accomplished.  The  dis-» 
coot^it  which  gnawed  their  breasts,  prompted 
them  to  exaggerate  their  own  puny  acts,  and 
the  reported  medical  deeds  of  some  country 
people,  with  the  contemptible  design  of  detract- 
ing from  tbei  merit  of  the  discoverer.   Mr.  Her- 
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man  Drew^  a  clergymaB  ctf  Devonshire,  mcdcefir 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  this  junto.  He 
had  the  folly  to  write^  that  Dr.  Jenner  was  no 
more  the  discoverer  of  the  Cow  Pox  and  its 
effects^  than  he  was  *. 

This  showed  that  he  neither  knew  what  had 
been  discovered^  nor  had  read  what  Jenner  had 
wiitten ;  who  had  candidly  avowed  that  a  report 
of  the  Cow  Pox  being  (^ten  a  preventive  of  Small 
Vox,  had  been  long  spread  abroad  in  Glouces* 
tershire.  There  were  also  other  passages  in  Mr^ 
Drew's  letters  equally  replete  with  Ig^norance 
and  petulance :  but  it  appeared  that  he  had  ft 
taste  for  physic,  and  had  learned  from  profes- 
sional men  something  about  the  Cow  Pox; 
which  intelligence  he  had  long  ago  communi-* 
cated  to  Sir  George  Bakei*^  President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians.  To  learn  precisely  the  sub- 
stance of  this  communication.  Sir  George  was 
examined  by  theCommittee^:  who  said^  that  Mr. 
Drew  had  written  to  him  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  upon  the  subject;  and  '^  that  the 
'^  result  was,  there  was  an  opinion  prevailing  in 
'^  his  neighbourhood,  that  dairy-maids  who  haj^ 
^^  pened  to  get  the  Cow  Pox,  were  by  that  means 
'^  free  from  the  accidental  infection  of  the 
Small  Pox.**  Sir  George  also  recollected,  that' he 
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had  itnshed  an  ntMaipt  fe  h6  i^kA^ talm&viiMe 
irlth  the^mtter  of  tte*  Cow  PcW ;  biit  he  dM  fio* 
tecolleiet  that  any  such  «ttteMp€  vras '  dctt^ly 
teide.  Mr.  Ikes^  however  Wroftrj  thalt.  fOirr- 
teen  years  ago,  he  and  a  snrgeoti  niafite^Bra^g>ef 
liad  made  use  of  some  Oftw  Pox  sckbd  dl^iscived 
ii  warm  water  for  itoocHlationV  btrt  wfthont  sue-^ 
tess.  It  18  remarklrt>le^  that  even  tins  fotite  essaj^ 
Was  not  confirmed  by  Mr.  Bragge,  the  supposed 
operator  on  the  oo<i^on.  For^  in  hiis  Icittfer  to  the 
Committee^  though  he  vmB  sufficiently  dlisposed 
tlo  magnify  his  expteits^  he  made  no  mfention  of 
tiliat  unsuecessftd  tsxperimeht :  the  fi^u^f,  how-' 
ever,  not  being  positively  contradibted>  Mr. 
Drew  maybe  permitted  to  enjoy  the  crecBt  of 
having  committed  Vhat  feilure. 

But  Mr.  Bragge  *,  who  treated  very  lightly 
tiie  merits  of  Mr.  Drew,  announced  his  own  to 
Ae  Committee,  with  considerable  arrogance; 
diBi6larfng,  '^  It  is  now  more  than  thirty  yeartf 
•^  ago  that  I  first  made  experiments,  and  proved 
'^^that  the  vaccine  disease  was  a  preservative 
^^  against  the  Small  Pox ;  arid  it  iS,  I  believe, 
•*  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  that,  throrig^h  the 
**  Rev.  Herman  Drew,  I  acquainted  Sir  George 
^  Baker  urith  the  observations  and  experimierits 
**  I  had  then  niade,  which^  I  am  cferttdtf  Sir 
**  €teorge  will  readily  acknowledge;** 

»■  Ml  III  Mil  ■■  I        1   «■■     I      ■  -         it,mtk li    ■      I        t*    "T  •iiiwiiiiii  ii     I      I 
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It  was  natural  to  expect  tbat  thiis  confident 

declaration  would  have  been  corroborated  by 

the  two  persons  who  were  said  to  be  acquaiiited 

with  the  facts.    But  Sir  George  Baker  bould  net 

recollect  that  a  single   experiment   had  beea 

made^  and  never  mentioned  Mr.  Braggef li  natner 

And  Mr.  Drew  only  noticed  the  fmiittess  trial 

with  dissolved  scabs;   in    which  business   he 

represented  himself  as  the  principal^  and  put 

Mr.  Bragge  in  the  inferior  light  ai  a  perse« 

whom  he  had  employed  to  perform  hisr  opera-^ 

tion«    Thus  it  was  found,  that  Mr.  Brew  didT 

not  confirm  Mr.  Bragge*s  statement,  nor  Mr«' 

Bragge^  Mr.  Drew*s;  and  Sir  George  Baiter^ 

to  whom   both    appealed,   supported  oeitber^ 

Mr.  Bragge  therefore  remained  in  a  most  moiw 

tifying  predicament ;  his  evidences  gave  not  the 

slightest  support  to  his  claim ;  he  produced  nd 

other  proofs,  nor  did  he  even  relate  the  parti-^ 

culars  of  any  of  the  experiments  which    he 

asserted  he  had  made.    It  is  trae^  he  averred 

that  he  had  written  papers  upon  the  subject 

twenty  years  before,  which  had  been  accident- 

ally  burnt.     But  what  detriment  was  thait^ 

Suppose  Dr.  Jenner's  papers,  containing  <h6 

whole  of  his  experiments,  had  hero  destroyed, 

could  not  the  loss  have  been  qnickly  repedred  ? 

The  man  who  could  make  a  discovery,  could 

soon  restore  his  proofe.  But  as  Mr.  Bragge,  ner- 

ther  of  his  own  accord,  nor  by  the  prompture  of 
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Mr/Drew,  iti  the  i^ade  of  twenty  years  rccdm-* 
posed  his  papers,  nor  pretended  to  have  re-^ 
peoted  his  experiments,  they  must  have  appeared 
even  to  himself  insignificant.  It  may,  hdw^ 
ever,  be  conjeetured  that  Bragge,  like  other  sur-^ 
geons  in  that  country,  had  inoculated  some 
dairymen  and  dairymaids  with  Small  Pox  matter 
without  effect.  These  inoculations  might  be* 
termed  by  a  casuist,  experiments;  but  that 
nothing  like  Vaccination  was  ever  performed  by 
him,  is  quite  clear,  both  from  his  not  daring  ever 
to  assert  it,  and  also  from  the  testimony  of  Sir 
George  Baker,  to  whom,  he  said,  his  papers  had 
been  transmitted.  For  Sir  George  remembered 
only  Mr.  Drew's  letters ;  which  contained  the 
reports  of  the  dairies,  but  not  one  experiment  *• 
Bragge,  indeed,  merits  some  credit  for  never 
venturing  to  detail  a  single  fact  in  support  of  his 
own  claim  :  yet  he  pretended  to  recollect  some 
fiEU^ts  which  would  establish  a  claim  for  another  ^ 
and  which,  he  said  -f-,  would  convince  all,  "  that 
"  Dr.  Jennerwas  not  the  only  person  entitled  to 
"  the  reward  which  may  be  thought  deserving 
*^  for  such  a  discovery."  (He  proceeded  thus :) 
*^  It  is  now,  I  believe j  twenty  yeai^s  ago,  that 
^'  Mrs.  Kendall,  the  wife  of  a  respectable  farmer 
*^  in  the  parish  of  Whitechurch,  near  Lyme  in 
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. "  Dfttseitshire,  who  is  at  this  tlhifc  a*«!natil  Ao 
'"  Lady  Caroline  Damer  ita'the  sanfe  parishy  for 
i^  Which  I  have  been  concerned^  ad  an  apoth^ 
*^  (Jary  for  the  pobt,  liver  since  I  httve  beeil^in 
**  business^  inoculated  herself,  and  •  three  :or 
*^  four  children,yi)r  If ;  and  those  diildren',  who 
'^  have  long  arrived  at  manhood,  hkve  since  iho- 
^^  ciulated  their  friends  and  neighbours  whenever 
**  an  opportunity  has  offered  *.** 

As,  in  the  above '  quotation/ the  important 
particle  it  has  nof  antecedent  to  which  it  can  be 
referred,  the  species  of  liquid  with  which  Mrs. 
RendaH'andjber  £unily  performed  their  inocu* 
*  latiotis  is  not  expressed.  Yet  no  one  can  believe, 
that  this  female  leech  employed  toy  other  than 
-Small  Pox  matter^  which  was!  often  used  by 
country  gossips.  >  But  it  is  obvious  that  honest 
1  Bragge,  who  eitlier  frma  ignorance  committed  a 
solecism,  or  from  artifice '  an  equivocation,  in- 
tended it    should  be   understood,  that   Mts. 
Hradall  and  her  grown-up  children  were  expe- 
rienced vaccinators.    The  Committee  were  how- 
ever saved  all  trouble  respecting  this  incredible 
suggestion,  as  neither  Mrs.  Rendall  nor  any  of 
her  family  could  be  tempted  to  testify  this ;  nor 
.could  one  of  those  who  it  was  insinuated  had 
been  vaccinated,  ever  be  found. 

Ttiis  relinquishment  was  conclusive  :  but  so 
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fiogi  .Br.  JemmTj  thM^.  the  dwy  oMmtiMjfcte 
rwiwrircJ  far  everj^nnonr  or.  idle  l^leliiiiHdk 

UHI^  hriiC  gMJiSCWB  4n  ^  ari|giiMll^.of  Ins 

It  was  i^cwHgnfd  in  vk^tieiB  .^npm JkEr^  ])Kar, 
•od  9^  Ik,  Fnltenqf  •  of  Bl9«i)|gr(i.  u  J^mbcU 
afair^  .tb^l  ]th^  «ereiafo|iii«Apf  ^  V«ii|iii.kanr- 
ing  made  five  of  her.  d^ldkim  ^PaA^.^Ll^ats 
and  ndden  of  ntfectedi  ofumJi;  wltpck  <;lq||dren, 
«wfaeD  inornhtfd  fiar.theiSapB  PtojaijWigtlwUt'' 

This  &dL  is  not  witinfartorilyj  moMsiugA 
and  thepeiSQaVnameis  iioi  wea  mentJQiiBi : 
bat,  if  tni%  she  was  a  v^qr  ssgiciftM.  wMMApi  i 

A  aeaijar^^KPMacli  tB  tlK.dismve^ 
tainl]^  iBade.:|QrjVipt^:peiaiNii^t]^  fiisiaocoMit 

at  lllafljrifefd^  and .  hwg  fpcmfcrmed  by  :tbo  j— n 
himaritf^  is  mtitled  t»  credit  $;  ^    .u 

From  vairifHis  stateoMHits  it  wppcnfid^  thafc^a 
certain  fiurmer  of  Yetminstv  in  Darsetdoirt 
named  Jesty,  inocakted  his  wife  and  s^9wl 
childrm,  with  matter  bom  the  teats  of  a  dis- 
tempered cow.  Wh^her  owing  to  the  o/pfSKBr 
faaa  being  ruddy,  porfonaedy.  or  to  the  mat- 
tar  being  of  an  extremely  malignant  nata»y  the 

*  Evidaice  at  hrge^  ftc  p.  156,  157, 15S. 
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mas  ififlamed  -  moBt'  Tidently/  end'  ail  were 
attaokbd  idth  im' alarming  fever.  ^  JeMy  ymB 
terrified  lest  he  had  poisoned  his  wiiole  fiEuhBy, 
atid.  raniha-ft^fhib^r  ihedic^  aid.'  A  ndgh- 
bofirtng  surgetin  (Mn  Meaeh  of  Ceme)  was  call- 
ed in/  inider  whose  )cak*e%h^  patieiits  recovered* ; 
^Uns  fiaraief  cannot  be'deni^  the  praise  of 
having  sho#n  more  medical  acut^iess  than  alt 
the  piV>fessional  men  aitmnd  him.  Yet  the  event 
of  thb- inoculation  fifom  the  cow  was  so&r 
ftMri  l^ulin^  to  the  pmclioe  of  Vacdimtibn,  that 
it  deterred  both  the  farmer  himself,  iand'  all  the 
snrgeons  who  had  heard  of  it^  from  daring  to 
repeat  the  experiment. 

These  were  the  contents  of  the  letters  pre- 
sented to  the  Cominitife :  but  while  it  conti- 
mied  sittings  George  Pe^on  was  toiling'  to  find 
but  something  sofid ;  and  after  eight  days  he 
retunfied  triumphantly  with  fresh^  and,  as  he 
boasted,  with  deciave  proofs  of  Dr.  Jenner 
having  been  anticipated.  He  Stated  *  that  he  was 
authorized  by  Several  persons  to  inform  the 
Committee,  that  there  was  '  now  living  near 
Windsor,  the  son  of  an  apothecary  who  had  been 
inoculated  by  his  father  many  years  ago  for  the 
Cow  Pox :  and  he  afterwards  said  in  conversa- 
tion, that  Mr.  Keate,  the  Sui^eon  General,  was 
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in  posaiessioil  of  iome  maimscriptS'  written  by. 
that  apothecary,  which  would  throw  light  ^poa 
the  bufiinfes^-.  '        ,  ' 

Bein^  asked,  "What  ftiither  facts  do  you 
'*'know  aflfectiiig  Dh  Jeftner*s  claim?"  h^, re^ 
plied,  he  ^^  admitted  that  Dr.  Jennet  was  the 
f  first  who?  sfet  on  foot  the  inquiry,  into  the  ad- 
^  vantages  of  vaccine  inoculation ;  but  he  *ap- 
^  prehehded'that  the  practice,  though  first  pro- 
<^  itnulgated  by  him,  had  been  established  ahno^t 
**  entirely  by  other  practitioners.'*  ]  It  was  thm 
demanded  by  the  Committee  who  those  praiotir 
tioners  were :  to  which^  instead  of  a  pertinent 
ainswer,  an  oration  of  an  opposite  description 
was  delivered. 

The  witness  unblushingly  claimed  fori  hioirr 
self  and  Dr.  Woodville,  the  merit  of  having 
established  Vaccination ;  who,  he  said,  had 
foimd  out  the  Vaccine  in  some  cow-stables 
near  London,  had  tried  it,  had  found  it  to 
succeed,  and  had  disseminated  it  through  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent.  He  then  depreciated- 
Dr.  Jenner's  writings,  and  contrasted  their 
erroneous  representations  with  his  own  correct 
productions.  Jenner,  he  affirmed,  had  pub- 
lished statements  of  several  facts  which  had  op- 
posed difficulties  to  the  progress  of  Vaccination. 
But  he  had  instituted  experiments  which  had 
contradicted  the  alleged  facts,  and  had,  in  a 
great  degree,  remoiied  the  obstructions. 

To  prove  all  this,  he  produced  a  copy  of  hi^. 
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last  work^  and  then  descanted  freely  on  alleged 
mistakes  of  Jenner,  and  amplified  copiously  his 
own  original  improvements  and  laborious  exer- 
tions down  to  the  year  1799.  After  which  time 
he  con^dered  it  of  very  small  importance  com- 
paratively what  was  done  by  others. 
.  Astonishment  devoid  of  admiration^  was  de- 
picted on  the  countenances  of  the  hearers  du- 
ring this  harangue  ;  and  as  this  licentiate  had 
once  solemnly  declared  *,  "  that  he  would  not 
*^  pluck  a  sprig  of  laurel  from  the  wreath  that 
'^  decorated  the  brow  of  Jenner,"  a  suspicion 
naturally  arose,  that  \he  was  only  seeking  to  pur- 
loin a  branch  of  the  Vaccine  for  the  sake  of  the 
golden  fruit. 

The  Committee,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  the  principal  allegation,  summoned  to 
the  bar  the  son  of  that  apothecary  who  was  said 
to  have  been  vaccinated  by  his  father. 

The  name  of  this  young  man  was  Thomas 
Naish ;  and  undoubtedly  the  opportunity  now 
offered  of  adding  honour  to  his  father's  memory 
was  tempting  to  filial  ambition :  the  character 
of  the  youth  may  be  appreciated  by  his  conduct 
in  this  unusual  situation.  In  order  to  authen- 
ticate the  manuscript  which  was  produced,  he 
was  questioned  as  to  his    knowledge  of  his 
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fi9tther*s  hancj^writiiig :  to  which  ,he  ingttauimBly 
replied,  *^  This. is  the  writing  .which  was  piitiato 
^•^  my  handfi  as  his ;  I  never  saw  my:  £atber  wriite.^ 
At  length  these  decisive  questions  wera  put  ^ 
him :  ^^  Did.ypv  ever  understand  that  jjriMicWeMr 
^^  inoculatedbyyouriatberwithvacciiieriDatterf** 
He  answered)  ^*  Not  for  certain :  I  have  heard  my 
^^  mother  say^  that,  at  the  time  of  myinoculatidiiy 
^  my  &tber  was  greatly  taken,  up  with  thCiStfidy 
^  of  the  Cow  Pox,  and  made  many  experimental 
^^  but  of  what  nature  she.  did  not  know."  Me 
was  next  asked^  ^^  Did  you  ever  hear  her^speak  of 
imyv  persona  whom  she  knew  to  have  been  kio» 
culated  by  your  father  with  vaccine  .matter>?* 
To  this  he  replied,  "  Certainly  not :  his  expm* 
**  ments  were  entirely  kept  secret  from  her.*' 

The  answers  appeared  to  the  Comnuttee  qustti 
.conclusive  against  Mr«  Naish :  but  George  Eear-# 
son  was  violentljt  enraged  at  their  decision,  jainA 
published  soon  afterwards  a  tedious  .abiise  of 
their  Report.  The  ratiocination  throu^umt 
that  v^ork  is  of  an  uncommon  kind ;  for  the  iti«^ 
ference  drawn  from  the  absence  of  al)  proof,  <ex«* 
cept  the  son*s  acknowledgment  lathis  jpdotbw 
had  never  heard  'his .  father  isay  he  had  ^fac^ 
cinated  him,  or  anybody  else,  was,  that  Mr. 
Naish  was  an  experienced  vaccine  inoculatw  *• 


■  « 


*  An  Examination  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Hoime  Qf  CommoQs^  &&    By  George  Pearson,  M.  P, 

4    t  ire. 
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But  the  manuscripts  of  this  medical  practi- 
tioner^  who  resided  at  Shaftesbury^  and  died 
1 785^  must  not  be  omitted.  His  writings  had  been 
consigned  to  his  brother-^in-law,  who  was  alsQ 
of  the  medical  profession^  but  who  piud  no  re- 
gard to  them;'iiorhai?e^  they  since  been  con- 
sidered by  the  famify  as  deserving  of  publi- 
cation. 

Mr.  Keate,  the  Sut^peon  General,  made  an 
extract  of  that  part  which  alone  related  to  the 
Cow  Pox^  and  Isdd  k  before  the  Committee. 
Though  it  is  in  fact  of  no  value/ yet^  to  re- 
move all  doubts^  it  is  judged  advisable  to  tran- 
scribe it. 


&c.  Vide  Appendix,  p.  18S«  Index,  word  Nash,  and  various 
other  parts. 

The  first  words  6f  the  motto  afBxed  to  the  title-page  are 
strikingly  appropriate:  **  Neque  toim  benefacta  malign^ 
^  detradtare  mtum  est." 

This  called  forth  several  lacerating  replies,  among  which 
were,  **  Observations  on  a  late  Publication  of  Dr.  George 
**  Pearson,  entitled,  *  An  Examination,  &c.*  By  Henry 
**  Ricks,  Esq.  ;**  «  Observations  on  Dr.  George  Pearson's 
^  Examh)BtioM,  Ac'  By'lliOmia  OcMter,  Surgeon;*'  and 
f«tfeils>p*peM  in^iOfe  Me&iOai  aad  Chirar|^  Review,  &c. 
Ire.  By  all  which  Dr.  Fe^ripP  w«s  reduced  lo  nortifyiog 
silence. 
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Extracts  Jrom  Manuscripts  hy  Mr.  Naish  *. 

'^  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  no  writer 

'.'  should  have  taken  notice  of  the  Cow  Pox.    I 

^^  never  heard  of  one  having  the  Small  Pox,  who 

ever  had  the  Cow  Pox.    Hie  Cow  Pox  certainly 

prevents  a  person  from  having  the  Small  Pox. 

I  have  now  inoculated  above  sixty  persons, 

'^  who  have  been  reported  to  have  had  the  Cow 

'^  Pox ;  and  I  believe  at  least  forty  of  them  I 

^^  could  not  infect  with  the  variolous  virus.   Tlie 

^f  other  twenty,  or  nearly  that  number,  I  think  it 

very  reasonable  to  presume  (as  they  were  no 

judges),  had  not  the  real  Cow  Pox.  It  is  not  my 

own  opinion  only,  but  that  of  several  other  me- 

*^  dical  gentlemen,  that  convinces  me  the  Cow 

*^  Pox  is  a  prophylactic  for  the  Small  Pox.     I 

*^  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  the  hu- 

*•  man  species  get  it  from  the  cows  in  any  other 

"  maiKnertban  ^1  contact  with  the  parts  imme- 

"  diatd^i^^^^^^^^  such  as  in  milking ;  neither 

«  do*I<«'P''^*^^^^:  ***^<^  one  of  the  human  specie^ 

^'jSl»^fl^^^^^^  by  the 

^$gfijio»m^^sM^ml, have  known  some  of  the 

f  hihabitatitK  ^f  a  «b»u8e-where  it  was,  escape 


•  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Comnons 
pn  Dr.  Jenner's  PetiUon,  May  6th,  1802,  p.  4S.  The  En* 
tfcnce  at  lafge,  *c.  p.  155, 
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^^  it ;  but  none  of  those  who  lay  in  the  0ame  bed 
*'  with  a  diseased  perison. 

'^  In  Mrs.  Scammel  and  Mrs.  Bracker^  ino- 
'^  culation  produced  no  eruption,  no  sickness^ 
'^  and  little  or  no  suppuration  of  the  arm.  The 
^^  place  punctured  not  being  bigger,  when  in- 
^^  flamed  and  suppurated,  than  a  large  pin's 
'^  head.  It  frequently  leaves  considerable  marks^ 
'^  which  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the 
"  Small  Pox ;  as  large  (I  have  medjsured  them) 
'^  as  a  silver  threepence.'* 

As  in  this  paper  there  is  no  act  even  alluded 
to,  except  variolous  inoculation,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable, that  a  physician  should .  pretend  to 
conclude  from   the    above  remarks  that  Mr. 

•  « 

Naish  had  ever  practised  Vaccination.  The 
cases  of  the  two  ladies  are  evidently  ^ven  to 
illustrate  one  of  the  preceding  propositions,  that 
the  Cow  Pox  was  a  prophylactic  of  the  ISmfall 
Pox ;  and  the  eflfects  which  are  naitoted  to  have 
followed,  are  precisely  those  which  variolous 
inoculation  usually  produces  in  pigrsipns  who 
previously  had  been  infected  with  the  Cow  Pox^ 
and  totally  dissimilar  to  the  vaccine  vesicle, 
with  its  broad  crimson  areola. 

But  eighteen  months  afterwards  all  cavilling 
upon  this  subject  was  put  an  end  to,  by  the 
publication  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Pew,  a  most  xpr 
i^pectable  physician^  who  had  sucoeeded  to.  Mr 
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and  acquainted  with  alLthe  parties    menticu  i  d 
He^wrotJrtheifollowing  letter  to  Mr.  Greaser^ 
anfgeoD  at  Bath  *. 

«^  ShafteAuiyi  14th  October  18M. 

^  PSAR  SIR, 

*^  Agreeable  to  your  jrequest,  I  have  taken 
^  an  .opportunity  of  examining  the  arm  of  Mr. 
^^Nmsb,  son  of  my .  predecessor,  the  late  Mr. 
^^  Naish,  surgeon  of  this  place,  and  also  the 
^^  arm  of  Mr.  Abraham  Mathew,  who  was  ino- 
^^  Ottlated  by  Mr.  Naish,  on  the  same  day,  with 
^'  the  same  lancety  and  unth  some  of  the  same 
^  matter,  with  which  he  inoculated  his  two  sons ; 
^^  imd  this  was  done  at  the  particukyr  request  of 
*'  Mrs.  Mathew,  who  told  Mr.  Naish,  that  if  he 
^  inoculated  her  h6n  with  the  same  Small  Pox 
i^  natter  with  which  he  inoculated  his  own  chil- 
ff  dcen,.  sbe  should  have  the  best  of  all  possible 
^  seeiuities  that  it  was  taken  from  a  proper 
^  person. 

<<  This  information  I  badsome  time  ago  from 
^^  Mrs*  Kaash  >  and  this  very  morning  I  acci- 
i'  doitally  met  Mrs.  Adams  (late  the  above  Mrs,, 


•«W*«B«i>~K*l^i^HSM^MMi^iV^I«i^B^«BVi«a>M^>*9B«^ 


.*  OJbsenratioDt  on  Dr.  Pearson's  Examination  of  the 
Coitimittet'  <of  the  House  o(  Commons,  preface^  p.  10. 
9ti!DM  Edkiofi.    ^y  fhomas  Crcasei^'  Surgeon. 
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?^  Mf^hew)^  and  took  the  <^>portuaity  of,  asklf^ 
^^  her  i-espectiBg  the  inoculation  of  her  m»i 
f^  who  told  me,  that  she  never  had  the  most  disk 
^^  tant  idea  that  the  matter  with  which  ;hef  ,scm 
'^  and  Mr.  Naish*s  children  were  inoculated  was 
^^  at  all  different  from  the  Small  Pox  matter : 
^^  that  her  son  was  exceeding  ill  in  breeding  the 
^^  Small  Pox  (as  she  supposed  it  to  be):  that  he 
^^  had  mwe  than  three  hundred  pustules:  that  she 
^'  recoUect^d  pothing  different  in  these  from  the 
pustules  of  another  child  of  hm^  since  inociila* 
ted  for  the  SmaU  Pox  by  him : .  and  that  a  gr^at 
number  of  personi$>  90|ne  of  them  her  relations^ 
^^  were  inoculated  by  Mr«  Nfusbat  the  same  timc^ 
^^  on  account  of  the  Small  Pox  raging  umversalfy 
^^  at  that  time  in  the  towta;  all  of  wfaom^  as  she 
^^  apprehends,  sickened  for  the.Small  Pox  in*  the 

^^  usual  manner,  and  had  nK^eor;fewer  vanploni 
^^  pustules.  With respeet to tbelate Mr^  Soanw 
^^  mel  and  Mrs^  Bracker,  beth  of  nrtiqm  .ba^is 
^^been  mypatientt^  s»d-wbo,  it  has  bera  in<» 
''  ferred  from  Mr.  Naish*s  papers,  were-im^cuT 
^^  lated  by  him  for  the  Cow  Fox^:  I  basrecli^lf 
^^  ascertaiaed  to  h^tve  be^n  both^iaKK3ailat(Bi4:fi^ 
^'  the  Small  Pox ;  and  the  fUjgjktoem-iit^^  ^ 
^'  feet  evidently  arose  from  their  haying  taken 
'*  the  Cow  Pox  when  girls,  by  milking  th^  fik 
^'  ther*s  cows ;  which  ^X  I  have  learned  Ufiifi^ 
^^  Farmer  Phillips,  the  brother  of  bot^ioMl4 
*^  from  Farmei-  Scaminel^  .the  widpwjsr  ;ffC  if^ 
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*'  late  Mrs.  Scammel.  If  any'further  investiga- 
^^  tion  which  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  make 
*'  should  be  deemed  necessary,  you  may  com- 
^^  mand  the  impartial  exertions  of, 

^^  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  f£^thful,  &c. 

"R.  Pbw. 

*^  N.  B.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention 
*^  that  at  the  time  Mrs,  Scammel  was  inoculated 
**  by  Mr.  Naish  for  the  Small  Pox,  six  or  seven 
'^  of  her  children  were  also  inoculated,  all  of 
^  whom  had  more  or  fewer  pustules,  although 
^  she  herself  escaped  with  the  slight  affection  of 
•*  the  arm  Mr.  Naish  recorded.** 

Truth,  as  appears  by  the  above  letter,  was 
natural  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  Naish  :  she  was  su- 
perior to  making  concealments,  and  honourably 
divulged  all  the  circumstances  accompanying 
the  inociulMion  of  her  son,  although  they  were 
completely  subversive  of  the  notion  that  her 
husband  had  invented  Vaccination,  and  of  the 
ifistiiiction  which  sh6  and  her  family  would  havd 
attained  from  that  belief. 

In  delineating  so  pleasing  an  example  of  ge- 
mune  virtue,  the  jpen  glides  swiftly  and  smoothly 
dimg,  and  some  relief  is  procured  from  the  la- 
bcnrious  toil  of  pursuing  Detraction  through  all 
lier  foul  and  crooked  tracks,  * 
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As  it  was  hopdess  to  elude  th6  force  of  ^r« 
Pew's  letter  by.  sophistry,  no  reply  was  ever  at- 
tempted. It  totally  overthrew  the  last  project 
of  Dr.  Jenber's  enemies,  and  sunk  them  into  a 
state  only  to  be  alleviated  by  oblivion. 

All  doubts  were  removed  by  the  scrutiny,  and 
a  result  produced  unforeseen  by  those  who  set  i^ 
on  foot.  For,  without  such  an  examination,  it 
might  have  been  imagined  that  this  discovery 
was  no  very  difficult  matter,  and  that  Jenner 
was  only  fortunate  in  having  resided  on  a  spot 
where  the  Vaccine  was  endemic.  But  the  in- 
vestigation showed  that  the  peculiar  quality  of 
the  Vaccine  had  been  known  long;  indeed, 
perhaps,  for  ages.  This  knowledge  had  heat 
generally  diffused  over  the  west  of  England, 
both  among  the  medical  profession  and  others. 
It  had  been  communicated  to  Sir  George  Baker' 
and  to  the  celebrated  Hunter,  and  also  to  many 
other  distinguished  professional  and  phiJoso^* 
phical  persons.  It  had  even  been  published  in 
several  medical  works,  and  annually  taught  to' 
the  medical  pupils  of  London  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years.  In  Ireland,  Holstein,  Lombardy/ 
and  Persia,  the  primitive  facts  had  been  alsa* 
observed,  but,  like  wild  seeds,  had  been  to- 
tally neglected,  until  gathered,  ti-ansplanted/ 
and  disseminated  by  the  assiduous  hands  of 
Jenner. 
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•  Secrets^  iiitef  disdodtire^  are  W5M  tt>  stem 
easy;  yet  tbie  Spanish  wiseaei^;^ho  tfacmglkt' 
80^  were  puz:tled  to  make  att  i^^^stdndkn  end.' 
And  before  the  invendon  tif  Vaccination^  it 
would  have  been  considered  as  feaiAMfe  a  project 
«>  devise  a  means  of '4B)cti^^Shii^'tM  Shiall 
Pox,  as  to  search  afti^  the  philosophet's  stont;: 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

THfi  D&BAffB>  AND  YOn- OP  7HB  flOVSK   ^9     . 
COMMONS   UPON   DR.  JBNNEE'S  ' 
PETITION, 

Thb  Committee  baving  finished  tteir  deUfe^era- 
tions^  dreir  up  a  Report^  expressed  in  as  faitmr- 
able  terms  towards  Dr.  Jenner,  as  the  caution 
and  .fonniJiity  ot  parliamentary  language '  woald 
admit.  On  May  6th,  1803,  this  Report  was 
l>rought  up  to  the  House  of  Commonsy  and*or« 
del[^  tabe  laid  upon  the  table;  and  on  the  2d 
June^  the  House  having  formed  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply,  <the  business  W£^  -  taken 
into  consideration' '  Adminil  Berkeley  first 
arose,  and  spoke  to  the  folkMng  effect :  ^^  In 
^'  the  Investigation  of  a  matter  of  so  much  ini- 
^  portance  to  mankind  as  the  tlisdovery  of  Vac- 
^:  eination^  it  was  not  thought  tight  by  the  Com* 
^^  mittee  to  confine  their  esKuninations,  as  is 
'^  usual,  to  the  petitioner's  evidence.  But  they 
^^  likewise  sought  for  the  testimony  of  all  thos^ 
^Who  ^vepe  hostile  to  the  new  practice,  and 
"  who  were  most  keen  to  detect  its  fhllacy. 
^'  This  rigOTous  proceeding,  which  may  bare  ap- 
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^^  peared  to  bear  hard  upon  the  petitioner,  has 
only  confirmed  his  triumph*  For^  although  the 
very  kennels  were  raked  to  find  anonymous 
libels  and  defamatory  writings  against  this 
discovery ;  yet  so  perspicuous  were  the  proofed 
and  so  clear  the  explanations  .-of'  every  objeo- 
^'  tion^  that  additional  lustre  has  been  acquired 
'^  by  tins  inquisition*    Upon  the  beneficial  ef- 
^^  fects  of  Vaccination^  the  Report  contains  the 
/;  sciefUific  opinions  of  the  first  medical,  men  in 
/.^wtbis  country ;  and  should  this  be  insufficient, 
^^  there  is  the  homage  which  has.i^een  piaid  by 
Europe  to  the  bestower  of  this  bje^sing^  and 
the  applause  he  has  obtained  from  the  world, 
to  satisfy  this  flouse  and  the  British  nation ; 
who,  thoug]^  slow  to  believe^  ai'e  evei;  wilting, 
V  ^hen  convinced,  to  rew^d  with  Ubei^tyt  .  ;. 
''  In  a.  national  view,  both  i^  peace  aqd  wai^ 
^^  one  great  bene^fro^^  thjl^  invention  i^aSffre- 
^quently  been  overlooked,  and  which  J.  shall 
^tll6refore  notice^    So  mild  is  the :  operation  (tf 
^  the  Vaccine,  thfit,  during  tjie  .whol9.p]H>qess> 
'  labourers  have  continued  to  earn  th^sir  jdaUy 
^  tasks  for  thie  maintenance  of  tjieiir  families; 
^and  mariners  and  soldiers  have  .performed 
^  their  duties^  through  one  of  the  m$MSt  sei^^re 
y  and  fatiguing  campaigns  that ,  w^s  ever  au»* 
*.^  tained. 

^'  As  to  the  remuneration  which  ought  to  be 
^^  granted,  1  know  not  how  this  is  to  be  appre- 
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^^  ciated.    Here  I  hold  ia  my  hand  a  list  of  va- 
rious sums  which  have  been  bestowed  upon 
ingenious  men^  for  inventions  of  for  inferior 
'^^  value;  and  there  is  a  vote  of  Parliament^  of-* 
.  f ^  fering   20,000/.   to  whoevet"   shall   discover 
the  lon^tude.    Although^  without  that  know-* 
ledge^  we  are  enabled  to  eireumnavigate  the 
/'  globe^  yet  I  as  a  seaman   would  certainly 
*^  rejoice  to  see  that  reward  claimed ;  but  if  the 
^^  discovery  were  made^  I  could  not  look  upon 
^'  it  as  comparable  to  that  of  Vaccination/ which 
.^^  is  calculated  for  the  preservation  of  so  large  a 
^^  portion  of  the  human  species.    It  has  been 
,  ^  proved  that  nearly  40,000  persons  in  these 
:  (^  united  kingdoms  alone,  die  annually  of  the 
/I  ISmiE^l  Pox.    Is  the  invention  ^hich  can  put 
.  ^^  an  end  to  t^his  mortality  not  to  be  rated  higher 
.  f  ^  than  (he  discovery  of  the  longitud^^  by  which 
^^  not  a  singly  life  would  be  saved  ?    But  should 
^^  the  whole  world  be  taken  into  the  account,  it 
^^  will  appeq.r^  that  ft  yictim  is  sacrificed  at  the 
'  ^^  altar  of  the  Small  Pox^  ^very  second  that  is 
f^  struck  by  the  hand  of  tiipe. 

^^  This  may  be  put  in  ancfther  point  of 
^^  view:  suppose  it  were  proposed  in  this  House 
*'  to  reward  any  man  whu  saved  the  life  of  a 
"  fellow-creature  with  ten  shillings ;  t^e  small- 
^^  ness  of  the  som  would  appear  ludicrouA ;  yet 
if  the  statement  of  40^000  deaths  be  coyiTect^ 
and  if .  this  discovery   shall   prevent   them, 
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^^  Dr.  Jennet,  by  racb  an  agrcemeiit,  woold  be 
'^  entitled  to  20^000/.  a  year.  I,  bowerer, 
^^  who  am  a  perMiial  friend  and  an  admirer  of 
*^  Dr.  Jenner^  shall  only  move,  that  a  sum  of 
^^  not  less  than  10^000/.  be  granted  him ;  declar- 
^'  ing,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  do  not  tUnik 
^'  it  sajfficient ;  and  should  other  Members 
^^  of  this  House  propose  a  larger  sum,  I  shall 
*'  hold  myself  free  to  vote  for  it.** 

Sir  Henry  Mildmay  next  got  up,  and  sidd^ 
^^  I  declare  I  think  the  sum  proposed  by  no 
^^  means  adequate.  The  benefit  arising  firom  the 
*^  discovery  is  great,  and  the  conduct  of  Di*. 
^'  Jenner  in  disclosing  it  to  the  world,  and  In 
"  giving  every  information  upon  the  subject,  #a8 
^^  most  liberal.  And  there  is  ample  testimony, 
'^  that  if  he  had  locked  up  the  secret  in  his  owb 
*^  breast,  he  might  easily  have  realized  a  faun- 
"  dred  thousand  pounds.  I  therefore  move  to 
^^  insert  in  the  resolutions  the  sum  of  20,000, 
<*  instead  of  10,000  pounds.** 

Mr.  Banks  pronounced,  "  That  there  was  a 
"  paramount  duty  invested  in  that  House,  as  tlie 
"  guardian  of  the  public  purse,  which  it  bc^ 
**  hoved  them  to  attend  to. 

"  On  looking  into  the  precedents  relative  to 
"  the  pi'esent  case,  they  resolved  themselves  into 
**  two  divisions:  the  first  was  where  the  disoo- 
**  very  was  divulged ;  the  second,  where  it  was 
'*  kept  secret,  aad^had  became  the  sobjeot  of  a 
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^  barg^n  between  the  public  and  the  inventor. 
*^  Of  this  last  class  there  were  several  instances^ 
"  where  this  House^  led  away  by  fashionable  ru- 
"  mour^  had  voted  sums  of  money,  which  now 
"  they  might  wish  to  be  recalled.  One  of  these 
'*  was  the  ^ant  of  6000/.  to  Mrs.  Stevens  for 
*^  a  solvent  for  the  stone,  which  experience  after- 
**  wards  proved  to  be  inefficacious.  Although 
^^  he  believed  that  there  was  little  danger  of  the 
^  present  discovery  falling  into  discredit  by 
^*  subsequent  practice,  yet  he  wished  to  put  the 
*^  House  into  a  state  of  diffidence  upon  the  sub- 
^^  ject.  Besides,  if  it  were  once  conceded  that 
^^  every  discovery  of  utility  ought  to  be  remu- 
^^  nerated  by  that  House,  the  public  purse  would 
"  not  be  large  enough  for  the  claimants. 

*^  The  conduct  of  Dr.  Jenner  certainly  dis- 
*^  played  the  greatest  liberality;  yet  it  was  un- 
^  fortunate  that  he  did  not  conceal  his  secret,  as 
"he  would  then  have  been  remunerated  by  his 
^  own  practice :  but  there  was  reason  to  believe 
^^  that  this  would  still  be  the  case,  as  the  in- 
*^  ventors  of  the  Small  Pox  inoculation  made 
"ample  fortunes ;  they  being  preferred  to  other 
"  medical  men  for  conducting  the  process,  even 
^  after  the  method  was  disclosed.  I  contend 
"  that  Dr.  Jenner  has  the  means  of  remune- 
rating himself ;  and  that  this  is  not  a  question 
of  justice,  or  I  would  ask,  why  was  the  sum 
so  restricted  ?  and  though  I  acknowledge  thip 
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'*  general  benefit  oi  the  tl^^very^  I  canitot 
^^  think  myself  justifijed  in  thus  voting  away  the 
^*  public  mon^."  ; 

Mr.  Banks^   whose  intentions  are  always 
pure,    erred    on    this    occasion    egregionfelyj 
from    having  ventured  to  -^peak  withtnit  thtt 
slightest  information  on  the  subject.    By  tfatt 
words  inventors  of'  Small  Pose  inoculation,  he 
probably  neither  meant  the    Indian  Bramins, 
nor  the  Arabian  shepherds,   from  whom  that 
practice  was  derived,  nor  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague,  who  first  brought  it  to  Europe;  for 
Qpn^  of  these  persons  made  fortunes  by  the  in-* 
vention ;    andv  the  authors  of  it  are   still  un- 
known.    If  the  allusion  were  to  the  Suttons  % 
their  success  was  foreign  to  the  ai^^umeiit ;  as 
they  like  empirics  kept  their  treatment  of' the 
Small  Pox  secret.    If  due  respect  were  ahv^ys 
paid  to  the  great  council  ,  of  the  nation,  the 
Members  would  carefully  inquire  before  they 
offered  their  advice, .  and  pot  treat  Parliament 
with  their  first  crude  conoeptions,  like  a  dnb^' 
room. 

Mr.  Windham  replied  to  Mr.  Banks,  "  Cet^' 
^^  tainly  much  of  what  has  been  urg^d  by  my 
^^  Honourable  Friend  leads  to  a  conclusion  tfatf 
^\  reverse  of^  tbat  which  he  has  drawn.  .  '* 

^  Tba^t  this  Ho^  is  the  guardi^i  of  the  pubv 
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^  lie  purBe,  is  admitted  by  fill ;  whmce  it  follows 
^  that  we  should  never  grant  a  reward  where  it 
"  was  not  merited^    Our  first  question,  there- 

^^  fore,  should  be,  does  this  discovery  deserve  a 

■ 

"  reward  ?  If  this  is  decided  affirmatively,  we 
'^  should  next  considw,  what  the  amount  of  the 
^^  reward  ought  to  be  ? 

*'  My  Honourable  Friend  stated  that  there 
^  had  been  persons  who  had  concealed  their 
inventions,  and  bargained  for  their  price. 
But  the  petitioner  had  most  meritoriously 
adopted  an  opposite  conduct;  by  imparting 
his  discovery  to  the  world,  and  proving  its 
utility,  before  he  solicited  a  reward.  Had  he 
adopted  concealment,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say 
what  sum  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  this 
House  to  have  voted  for  the  purchase  of  such 
^  a  secret. 

"  When  my  Honourable  Friend,  who  was  a 
"  member  of  the  Committee,  observed,  that  in 
^^  some  instances  rewards  bad  been  bestowed 
^  impoliticly,  I  conceived  that  he  was  going 
^  to  contend,  that  there  was  either  no  merit  in 
'^  Dr.  Jenner's  invention,  or  at  least  that  there 
^*  were  doubts  of  its  efficacy.  But,  on  the  con- 
"  trary,  he  concurred  in  the  general  opinion  of 
**  the  great  merit  of  the  discovery ;  and  yet  con- 
''  eluded  against  allowing  any  reward.  Surely, 
'^  after  admitting  the  utility,  our  next  considera- 
*^  tion  ought  to  be  the  extent  of  the  beneficial 
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^'  effects :  these^  m  the  present  case^  are  beyond 
all  estimation ;  for  the  discovery  leads  to  the 
complete  eradication  of  a  dreadful  disorder. 
One  point  still  remains  to'  be  examined ; 
'^  whether  this  was  an  invention  that  could  pay 
**  itself.  For  if  this  were  so,  the  inventor  could 
''  have  no  claim  for  a  remuneration  from  the 
^*  public. 

"  But  there  was  no  prospect  of  this  in  the 
present  case,  as  the  invention  is  capable  of 
being  used,  not  only  by  eveiy  medical  man, 
'^  but  even  by  others.  Tlie  case  of  the  Suttons, 
^^  the  improvers  of  Small  Pox  inoculation,  which 
"  was  alluded  to  by  my  Honourable  Friend,  was* 
essentially  different.  For,  instead  of  divulging, 
'^  they  had  most  sedulously  concealed  their  secret. 
^^  It  might,  indeed,  be  alleged,  that  this 
"  discovery  could  not  have  been  kept  hid  for 
^^  any  great  length  of  time.  But  although  com* 
"  plete  secrecy  might  have  been  difficult,  yet 
doubts  of  the  knowledge  of  others  would 
have  given  to  Dr.  Jenner  a  decided  preference 
in  practice.  The  wealthy  would  universally 
'^  have  applied  to  him ;  there  was,  therefore, 
'^  great  merit  in  his  disclosure. 

^^  I  have  no  hesitation,  then,  in  saying  that 
^'  the  discovery  of  Vaccination  was  one  which 
^^  was  entitled  to  reward ;  and  that  a  reward 
ought  to  be  given,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
this  discovery,  but  to  excite  others  to  bend 
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^'  their  minds  to  inventioii^  and  when  they 
'^  have  succeeded)  to  impart  their  discoveries 
^^  freely  to  the  public ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  larger  of  the  two  sums  proposed^  it  ap- 
pears to  me  on  this  occasion  the  least  that  can 
be  given." 

Sir  James  Sinclair  Erskine  *  remarked^ 
'^  that  there  was  one  point  which  had  not  yet 
'^  been  adverted  to.  I  have  it  from  the  bestautho- 
'^  lity^  that  in  completing  and  in  extending  this 
^^  discovery.  Dr.  Jenner  has  actually  expended 
^^  no  less  thaA  6000/.;  that  he  has  also  ^ban- 
*^  doaed  a  practice  in  the  country  of  full  six  hun- 
dred a  year ;  and  that  his  professional  income 
since  his  residence  in  London,  was  not  equal  to 
^^  his  house-rent,  i^ould,  therefore,  the  majo- 
"  rity  of  the  House  object  to  granting  20,000/.  I 
'^  hope  they  will  at  least  vote  for  15,000/.  that 
"  Dr.  Jenner  may  acquire  9000/.  clear." 

Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Taylor  ^*  objected  to  Dr. 
^^  Jenner's  expenses  being  adduced  to  influence 
their  decision,  because  these  not  having  been 
stated  by  the  Committee  as  a  ground  for  their 
resolutions,  they  were  not  at  present  regularly 
'^  before  the  House."  In  answer  to  this,  Mr. 
Hobhouse  read  several  extracts  from  the  Report 
of  the  Committee,  relative  to  Dr.  Jenner's  ex- 
penses, and  then  added,  '^  that  these  expenses 

*  Noijir  Earl  of  Rosilyn. 
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^^  hamg  been  thus  inotieed^  as  one  of  the'points 
^^  of  their  dieliberations,  they  eonld  be  stated 
^'  in  arguinent  witliout  any  infriiigemeht  of  the 
"  regularity  of  their  proceedings.** 

Mr.  Addington,  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer,  then  arose  and  addressed  the*  Hbnse  -as 
follows :   ^'  One  thing  is  clear,  thiit  whatever 
^^  sum  of  ffloney  the  Committee  shall  grant  to 
"  Dr.  Jenner,  he  has  already  received  tb*  great- 
^  est  reward  which  can  be  bestowed^  tihci  tma- 
^'  nimous  approbation  of  the  House  of  Commons: 
an  approbation  most  ril^hly  deserved,  as  it  has 
been  acquired  by  one  of  the  moist  imj^ldrtaht 
discoveries  to  society,  that  wias;  eve^  made^ 
^*  since  the  creation  of  maui;    Happily  there  is 
'*  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the  merit  of  Dt. 
^^  Jenner.    That  he  is  the  discoverer,  and  that 
tlie  value  of  the  discovery  exceeds  all  calcula- 
tion, are  incontestably  proved  by  coriviflcirig 
^^  evidence ;  and  it  is  also  made  manifest,  that 
"  he  has  precluded  himself  from  great  emolu-^ 
"  ments  by  his  generous  disclosure.    Nfttwith- 
^^  standing  my  wishes  for  rewarding  such  a  per- 
*^  son ;   yet   knowing  the  duty  I  have  to  dis- 
**  charge  respecting  pvAAic  mcmey,  I  must  entreat 
the  Committee  to  pause,  before  they  adopt  the 
amendment  which  has  been  prbposedr'   For  it 
is  evident,  that  one  effect  of  this  discussion 
will  be  to  confirm  the  general  adoption  of  this 
*'  new  species  of  inoculation ;   another  Conse- 
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quence  will  be^  to  establish  for  evei'  the  fame 
(tf  Dn  Jenner;  and  it  must  also  be  expected, 
that  a  vote  of,  ten  thoiisand  poimda  ^  a 
reward,  will  ext^d  widely  the  practice  of 
that  physician.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  say 
what  was  the  value  of  the  discoyery^  and  if  I 
were  to  be  governed  in  my  vote  by  that  valua- 
^^  tion,  I  should  not  know  what  sum  to  specify ; 
5^  for  the  discovery  is  inestimable.  But  this  is 
^^  not  the  principle  on  which  it  is  practicable 
^'  to  proceed ;  the  benefits  are  boundless,^  wbere^ 
^'  as  the  remuneration  must  have  limits  :.'So  the 
^^  question  to  be  decided  is,  what,  under  all 
•^^  the  circumstances,  would  be  a  reasonable  re- 
compense  to  the  discoverer.  The  diffisreoce 
between  10,000/.  and  ^0,000i.  is .  not  the 
standard  by  which  the  Committee  are  to 
^^  pronounce  upon  the  merit, of  Dr.^  Jenner :  as 
5^  their  vote  now  might  be  restricted  by  ^eco- 
n(Hny  towards  the  public  $  and  the  question 
may  be  a'enewed  ^  some  future  period;  wheti 
the  advantages  of  Vaccination  shall  have  been 
more  generally  and  indisputably  acknow- 
^^  lodged.  When  I  call  to  mind  the  prodigious 
^^  benefits  which  result  from  this  invention,  I 
/^  confess  it  is  painful  to  me  to  oppose  any  siim 
^>  of  mon^  that  could  be  proposed,  and  it  is 
f^^  only  from  a  conviction  that  Dr.  Jenner  will 
,  ^  acquire)  by  this  deliberation  many  other  advan- 
'f  taged,  that  I  think  myself  bound  to  support 
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tbe  OTiginal  motioD.  In  drnwing  tUs  concfaH 
»ioo,  it  li  reqnifite  to  renst  the  inqnilse  cf 
my  own  feefings ;  and  to  attend  to  noUiiBg^ 
but  a  sense  of  public  duty.  Yet  it  is  a  satis- 
faction to  r^ect^  that,  by  the  sanction  of  tins 
House,  the  medical  practice  of  Dr.  Jenaer 
will  be  greatly  e^ctended,  and  the  comforts 
of  his  family  also  provided  for;  while  be 
will  receive  another  and  a  far  superior  reward^ 
from  the  consdousness  of  his  own  benevo- 
lent conduct/* 

Mr.  Grey  then  said,  ^^  From  the  general 
tenour  of  the  last  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man's speech,  and  especially  from  his  admis- 
sion of  the  vast  benefits  flowing  to  mankind 
from  Vaccination,  I  had  entertained  hqpes^ 
that  he  would  have  concurred  in  the  amend- 
ment. Indeed,  though  no  one  can  call  in 
question  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  yet 
a  difficulty  may  be  raised,  concerning  the 
extent  of  the  remuneration.  Yet  I  have  heard 
^no  sufficient  reason  for  limiting  the  sum  to 
10,000/. ;  and  if  we  contract  our  views  to  mere 
calculations  of  the  expenses  which  Dr.  Jeniier 
may  have  incurred,  and  of  the  losses  he  may 
have  sustained,  we  risk  only  indemnifying^ 
instead  of  rewarding  him.  One  Honourabia 
and  frugal  Gentleman  even  expressed  an  alarm 
of  tliis  becoming  a  dangerous  precedent^ 
and  of  the  public  purse  not  sufficing  for  tncli 
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^  blaims.  I  have  iikewise  fe&rs^  though  from  a 
¥'  <fifferent  source ;  for  I  dread  that  we  afaiill 
^^  ttesirer  again  have  the  happiness  of  rewarding 
^^  a  similar  invention*    llie  Right  Honourable 
<^  Gentleman  who  spoke  Idst,  images  thiat  a 
^^  great  increase  of  Dr.  Jenner*s  income  is  Kkely 
^^  to  arise  from  an  augmentation  of  his  medical 
^*  practice.      But  this  is  a  vairi  expectation ; 
^^  since  he  has  rendered  Vaccination  familiar  to 
^^  the:  profession,  and  has  diffused  this  know- 
^^  ledge  as  widely  as  was  in  his  power,  sacri- 
"  ficing  every  expectation  of  private  emolument 
"  to  the  public  good.    Neither  can  I  allow  my- 
^^  self  to  be  influenced  by  another  motive  which 
has.  been    assigned;    that   Dr.  Jenner  has 
already  obtained  a  lasting  and  superior  reward 
from  the  consciousness  of  the  good  he  has 
'^  done ;  for  swely  this  House  will  not  deifuct 
*^  any  portion  of  their  pecuniary  reward,^* on 
account  of  the  discoverer  having  obtained  the 
moral  gratifications  springing  from  virtue; 
^^  unless  they  should  also  consider  it  fitting  to 
compensate  those  who  are  enduring  the  tor- 
menting reflections  inseparable  from  vice.** 
Notwithstanding  the  favourable  reception  of 
Mr.  Orey's  speech,  Mr.  Wilberforce  would  hot 
risk  a  decision  upon  a  question  interesting  to 
humanity,  without  adding  his  wonted  support. 
*•  It  is  proved  by  evidence,  that  Dr.  Jenner  had 
^^l>een' engaged  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in' 
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^  oaafiflrtBg  tfs  -djtiitmjf  t-Md  it  caanot  be 
«  qaatioMdp  datt^  dlini^  the  tine  de^^ 
^^tini^  iBlerestiiig  mbgec^  he  IomI  exerted  Ide 
^abJKtifn  in   apqaiiiii|^  goaenl  haamuB,  toB 
raoome  waald  lianre  angmented.    He  ie  thefe- 


*^  lore,  at  preseDty  a  material  sofienr  ia  die 
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public  service  and  oogiit  to  be  hSkf 
pcBsed;  UM*  sbonld  the  alk^gatioQ  4si  an  ei^ 
pected  increase  <^  private  boaness,  piefcnt  a 
proper  renumeration  finmi  this  Hoose ;  for  Dr. 
'^  Jenner  is  not  to  be  ocHifiidered  as  a  yoong 
^  medical  adventuTH'  eiq>ectiiig  to  posh  him- 
^  self  into  practice  by  Vacdnation.  He  had 
'^  before  attained  medical  oeldnrity,  and  aban- 
^  doned  an  extensive  business  to  oadde  faaa  to 
^  establish  his  discoTery :  and  there  is  no  Uke- 
^  lihood  of  his  betng  able  to  reenme,  evea  Aat 
<^  which  he  had  forsaken.  Indeed^  many  are  led 
^  to  snqiect,  that^  fi:om  an  ezdnrive  attentioa 
^  paid  to  the  Vacdne^  he  has  become  less  sldl- 
^  fbl  in  other  branches  <^  medicine ;  and  in 
^^  consequence  of  having  candidly  imparted  all 
his  knowledge  to  the  worid^  and  of  harii^ 
raidered  others  equally  ciHnpetent  as  Inmself 
«^  to  employ  his  invention,  he  will  rarely  be  pre- 
*f  fenred  even  for  vaccinating.  On  every  vieir 
*^  of  the  subject,  I  think  the  larger  mm  ought 
"to  be  voted-** 

When  the  Chairman  was  about  to  pat  the 
question,  Mr.  Coartenay  started  «gp  aad  Mid : 
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^  The  propoBitioas  btfore  uh  tiaVe  beetl  grately 
^  lM^e4  by  varioas  Membens^  acc(Mh(fisQg  to  thenr 
^^  peeu^for  prt^^ensities^  merally;  philosaphically; 
^  ami  medijuaUy;  It ooly  rejaaiiisfiirme  totreat 
ff  of  them  eoonidfliiimUy ;  ^for '  which,  /nithoat 
^  boastings,  I  am  eKcellently  qualified^  fabth  by 
5^  Af  tare,  and  by  circumstances .   I  may  venture 
^^  to  assert,  that  t  have  a  practical  knowledge  of 
^  the'  ineobveniences  resulting'  from  erron^  in 
^private  acei^unts;   and  the  present  statis  of 
f^  those  of  tbb  public  i^  not  exempt  from  theml 
^.^  Emb&rrastoierits  have  taught  me  acittimetm; 
^<  which  is  tiseful  for  both ;:  so!  tbe  House  m^ 
^^  confide  in  my  tmiculatiouis ;  and  if!  they  will 
^^  also  trust  to  my  expetiende,  they  will  grrei  the 
^^  highest   encouragement  to  whoever  inventu 
^*  new  ways  and  means.    It  was  computed  by  a 
'^  celebrated  author  on  finance  of  the  last  cen« 
tury,  that  every  individual  in  these  kingdoms^ 
by  his  consumption  of  wares,  paid  forty  shil- 
lings annually  to  the  revenue.    Every  man 
was    consequently    estimated  at  that    sum. 
Now,  if  it  should  be  granted,  that  the  value  of 
human  beings  keeps  pace  with  other  articles 
of  manufacture,  the  price  of  an  Englishman 
must  have  risen  to  five  pounds  nineteen  shil- 
**  lings  and  a  groat ;  that  is,  nearly  treble  what 
"  he  was  worth  at  the  Revolution.    Therefore 
"  Dr.  Jcnner,  by  preserving  every  year  40,000 
^^of  these  commodities,  men,  pours  annually 
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into  His  Mi^esty's  Exchequer,  one  hundred 
eighty  thousand  and  some  odd  hundred 
pounds.  I  then  strongly  advise  that'thii^ 
^^  House,  putting  aside  all  fantastical  notions  of 
^  humanity,  and  sensibly  minding  our  own  in- 
'^  terest,  should  allow  Dr.  Jenner,  or  any  on6 
^  else  who  does  as  much  for  the  revenue,* ttf 
'1  touch  a  neat  premium  of  20,000/;*  ^  ' 

The  House  then  divided  upon  the  origins^ 
motion  for  granting  10,000/.  which  was  carried 
by  a  small  majority  of  three :  all  those  who  ap« 
proved  of  the  amendment,  voted  in  the  minority: 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  neither  Mr. 
IHtt  nor  Mr.  Fox  attended  the  House,  when  a 
queMion  so  favourable  for  eloquence  was  agi- 
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CHAP-  IX. 

PARLIAMENT  RECONSIDERS  THE  FORMER  VOTE^  AND 
GRANTS  AN  ADDITIONAL  REWARD* 

The  sanction  of  a  vote  c^  Ptoliament,  and  the 
Unanimous  applause  of  the  House  o(  Commons^ 
enabled  the  Vaccine  to  assume  a  more  \6ftf 
demeanor,  and  to  advance  with  a  more  steady 
pace.  The  fame  of  Jisnner  also  was  now  esta- 
bHshed;  but  no  increase  of  his  professionai 
income  ensued;  though  this  expectation  had 
been  the  chief  reason  for  not  acquiescing  in  tlie 
larger  remuneration.  This  disappointment  was 
owing  to  a  peculiarity  in  human  nature.  Jenner 
was  no  longer  considered  as  a  mere  physician ; 
he  was  now  conspicuous  among  philosophers. 
Ordinary  indispositions  were  thought  beneath 
his  attention  ;  and  the  imputation  of  being  a  spe- 
culatist  is  so  terrific  to  the  sick,  that  they  usually 
preferred  to  him  any  common  practising  drudge. 
It  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  their  emU 
nence  as  men  of  science,  that  physicians  pro- 
sper ;  for  the  public  is  swayed  in  their  selection 
by  affection,  rumour,  fashion,  and  femily  in- 
fluence :  besides,  the  minds  of  invalids  are  fre- 
quently so  enfeebled,  that  their  imaginations  aiie 
(pisceptible  of  chimerical  apprehensionft^MMi-ex- 
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travagant  expectations.    Plain  dealing  is  then 
insupportable^  and  they  are  disposed  to  put  much  « 
more  confidence  in  the  mysterious^  than  in  the 
expounder  of  mysteries.  The  advaatages  resulting 
from  Vaccination^  and  the  inadequatepess  of  the 
reward^  became  daily  more  evident ;  but  the 
subject  was  neglected  by  the  House  of  Com- 
-nipii%  Ruling  thei^qndand  calamitous  admii|i-t 
.ptratipn.  of  Mn  Pitt.     He  was  a  man^  whose 
'^domipc^Kting  eloquence^,  sooD  after  he  opened  his 
Ijps  in  P^r%n^ent^  swayed  this  empire ;.  and^ 
.fS9;c$pt  for  .^  short  interyal  after  a  voluntary 
iresign^ition^  he  jgovemed    it  until  his  deaths 
;When  this  evept  topk  place^  in  Jaauary  1806, 
'hisirival  Charles  Fox,,  then  without  a  compe-^ 
ctitP^>  but  declining  in  healthy  obtained  the  chief 
^^powei:.    Lord  Henry  Petty^*  was  immediately 
appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  ^who  ii| 
a  few  months  afterw^ds  resolved  to  bring  the 
buiUness  of  Vaccination  again  before  the  House 
of  Commons*    His  Lordship  accordingly^  after 
\giving  the  usual  notice  of  bis  inteiition^  ad-; 
^  dressed  tbe  House  on  the  second  of  July^  tath^ 
.  following  effect : 

"  Mr.  Speaker^  I  ristC  to  call  your  attention 
;fV to  a  subject  which  concerns  the  health  and 
.  ?tlivi3S  of  a  large  portion  of  His  Majesty's  sub- 
.^jjeets>;  and  which  therefore  requires  the  most 
.<f ^eiipun  consideration  of  Parliament:  I  allude 

■ »  li  yL.,M.". ''  .i -^ "T — t: — r*"^ — ""T^ 

'*  Now  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
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^^  to  the  discovery  of  a.  preventive  of  that  loath- 
*^  some  disease  ihe  Small  Pox^  which  spreads 
^  death  throughoul  the  world. 
'   **  It  was  itt  the  year  1 777 j  'that  Dt.  Jenner 
ftrsit  obtiuned  soiAe  obscure  knowledge  of  the 
peculiar  property  of  the  Vaccine.    From  which 
^  pdriod  he  meditated  profoundly  on  the  subject^ 
^^  accumulated  information^  and  instituted  cau- 
tious, yet  decisive  etperiments.    At  length  he 
perfected  the  discovei^  ci  Vaccination^  and 
^'  published  it  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  A  Bbu*« 
^'  liamentai^y  inqxiivy  into  this  importaint  imrent- 
^  tion  was  instituted  four  years  ago,  when  incou- 
*^  trovertible  proofe  of  its  eminent  utility  were 
^^  submitted  to  this  House,  under  the  sanction  of 
''which,  this  great  improvement  in  the  practide 
''  of  physic  was  gradually  established  throughout 
''  the  British  dominions.    It  was  also  adopted  iti 
''foreign  countries,  and  with  greater  zeal  than 
m  this.    For,  so^early  as  the  year  1 799,  vaccine 
lymph  wa^  transpoited  to  America,  and  has 
"  eVen  reached  tHe  Indian  tvibels.    In  the  yedr 
^  IS&fk,  undef  the  tui^des  of  the  Commander  in 
"  Oiief,  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Mediterranean, 
"4tnd  i^as  received  with  gratitude  in  Malta, 
^^-  SioSy,  and  the  kingdoin  of  Naples  t  it  wsis  abto 
^^  soon  disseminated  not  only  throughout  the 
^'.  whole  Co(iltinent!of£tirope,  but  transported  to 
'^'india  and  China,  prodifcing  every  where  ail 
:  ^  the*  bemttcial  ettects  aveihred'  kfj  the 
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^^ '  What  has  oooufred  at  Vianm  desetvea  partis 
^'  cular  notice  ;  because  in:.. that  .capital  exact 
^^  mortuary  registfecs  are  kepli .  w  :For  ^orae  ytm 
^^  preceding  thitintroduction  frfrVacehmtiM^  the 
:M*avei*age  nunter  of  deaths  by! :  Snbali  .Fax 
/^  amounted  to  835..    Vadoination  commenced 

■  •  • 

in  Vienna  in  1799$  and  in  the  yfear.  1809, 
only  sixty-^ne  persons  died  of  Small  Pox ;  in 
^^  1803,  the  numbers  were  reduced  to  twenty- 
'^  seven ;  and  in  1804,  to  two.  .Thtis,  in  oite  citf, 
there  is  already  an  annual  •  saving  of  the  fives 
of  8S3  humw  bemgs.    lliis  unficNAted*  0Eict 
•^^  has  made  a  deep  impression  upon  my^mindk; 
'  ^^  but  I  am  concerned  to  observe,  thsrt'altfaomgfa 
'.  '^  Vaccination  is  dilBfused  with  success  and  apfiro- 
•  ^'  bation  throughout  other  countrieSi  yet .  here, 
^^  where  it  was  discovered,  it  has  undergcxie^  in 
kf^  the  last  year  a  retrograde  movembnt^   For,  in 
; '^  the  city:  of  London,  previous  ta  this  dkcov^ry, 
r^^  the  annudl  deaths  by  Small  Pox  amountod  on 
^^an  average; < to  1811  persons;  this  mortidity 
i^  was  graduaUy  reduced  bjr  the  practice  of  Vac- 
i  ^^  cination  to.  629 :  butin  the  last  year  thft^tion- 
/^^  tagton  of  Small  Pox  has.  been  renewed  bJrXbe 
.  f^fbaiieful  pt'actice  of  variolous  inocidatiotii  und 
'^1681  persons  have  fEdlai  i  sacrifice  So:  this 
^^  dreadful  malady; '  This  shocking  dbstnietion, 
^^  especially  when,  a  certi£iik>preventive  is.kii0wn, 
^^  demandsionr  mdirt  .iserbous  delibiMratiod)::  kHd 
. /^  Ivfeel  itincmnbent  upoA  we,  W.tiM  j8itii«yi«D 
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"  which  I  now  fill,  to  propose  a  plan  which  vriA 
^'  bring  forward  a  mass  of  evidence  to  ascertain 
'*  the  troth  and  enlighten  the  public.  With  this 
*'  view  I  ttiove^  '^  That  an  humble  Addresd  be  jtte- 
''  sented  to  His  Majesty,  praying  hi;  will  be 
g^^totisly  pleiteed  to  direcit^  His  Royal  Cbllege 
of  Physicians  to  iittitli)^  intd  the  state  of  vac- 
^^  cine  inoculation  in  the  United  Kingtloin,  and 
'*  to  report  their  opfinion^  as'  to  the'  progress  it 
^  hacf  made;  and  the  causes  which  have  retarded 
^  its  general  adoption.*  Should  this  Report  from 
^  'the  MgheM  medical  authority  coitobbrate  the 
^^  fevourable  opinion  which  fbreign  nations  cinter- 
^  tain  of  Vaccination,  it  must  greatly  tend  to 
*^  subdue  those  prejudices  which  have  been 
^*  fomented  here.  And  in  that  case,  this  House 
^  may  afterwards  consider,  whether  the  inge- 
'^  nious  discoverer  has  been  remunerated  con- 
^'  fbrmably  to  the  liberal  spirit  and  character  of 
**  this  country.'* 

Dr.  Mathews  then  arose.  "  Sir,  it  is  with 
^  much  satisfaction  that  I  second  the  motion 
^  Which  the  Noble  Lord  has  made ;  and  I  shall 
^  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  senti- 
^  merits  on  this  invaluable  discovery.  I  confess 
'^'Aat  I  at  first  distrusted  the  accounts  of  the 
^*  success  of  Vaccination ;  and  it  was  not  till 
^  after  carefully  watching  its  progress,  that  I 
'^  became  convinced  of  its  great  superiority  over 
'^  Small  Pox  inacoktioA.      There    are    three 
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^^  strong  objections  to    variolous  inoculadon  i 
'^  the  first  IB,  the  malignity  of  the  disease^  fitNn 
^^  which  cause  the  countenance  is  someCimefl 
'^  deformed  with  scars^  at  other  times  blindnaw 
'^  is  produced^   and  occasionally   a  miserable 
^^  death  ensues.    The  second  objection  ia,  the 
^^  ndsing  up  a  baneful  contagion  which  diffiuei 
^^  the  Small  Pox  in  its  worst  form  to  others. 
"  And  the  third  is^  that  it   excites  scnrfida ; 
'^  numerous  cases  of  which  have  oome  wkler 
my  own  observation.    From  all  these  objec- 
tions^ Vaccination  is  exempt ;  and  I  haviQk  no 
doubt  that  the  country  in  a  short  timtf  urill 
^  hasten  to  testify  further  marks  of  its  gratitude 
^^  for  the  inestimable  benefit  it  has  received  firom 
^^  the  learned  physician  by  whom  this  discovery 
*'  was  made.    His  name,  I  doubt  not,  will  be 
'^  enrolled  amongst  those 

**  Inventas  aot  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  artis, 
<<  Quique  lui  memores  alios  fecere  merendo*.** 

Mr.  Wilberforce  succeeded,  and  said,  ^'  Sr^ 
^^  that  the  Noble  Lord,  who  fiills  a  high  and 
^^  powerful  situation,  should  have  taken  up  this 
'^  question,  g^ves  me  the  greatest  pleasure ;  yetl 
^'  am  disposed  to  doubt,  whether  the  plau  J^ 
^^  Lordship  has  suggested,  is  that  which  is  die 
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^  most  likely  to  effect  the  purpose  intended :  I 
^^  conceive  it  would  be  a  preferable  course  of 
^^  procedure^  that  a  Committee  of  this  House^ 
^^  and  another  of  the  House  of  Lords^  should  he 
^'  nominated  to  make  a  full  investigation  of  the 
^^  subject.  The  opinions  of  such  unbiassed 
^^  persons  would  be  more  congenial  to  the  feel- 
^^  ings  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  for  more 
^^  satisfj^ctory^  than  any  medical  report  from  the 
^  College  of  Physicians.  This  last  might  be  sus- 
f^  pected  of  being  influenced  by  professional 
^^  motiv(SS  ;  whereas  the  other  would  be  univer-? 
*^  sally  believed  to  proceed  solely  from  a  desire 
f^  to  promote  the  general  good. 

^^  There  is  another  measure  which  might  be 
^*  adopted  with  justice  and  propriety,  for  which 
^^  there  are  many  precedents.  The  laws  of  qua- 
^^  rantine  have  long  been  enforced,  and  with  in- 
^^  finite  advantage,  to  seciire  the  public  from  the 
contagion  of  the  plague.  Why  should  we  not 
impose  the  same  control  over  those  infected 
*^  with  other  diseases,  whose  intercourse  is  at- 
^^  tended  with  as  fatal  consequences  ?  We 
"  know.  Sir,  by  long  experience,  that  the  Small 
^^  P6x  is  nearly  as  destructive  a  distemper  as 
^f  the  plague  itself;  and  therefore  great  advauT 
*^  tage  would  accrue  to  society  by  prohibiting 
^^  persons  labouring  under  the  Small  Pox  froid 
f^  mixing  with  others.  The  permission  to  va^ 
^f  riolated  persons  of  going  abroad  is  of  no  use 
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to  thjem^  but  of  ^eat  detriment  to  tbe  com- 
munity. And  places  of  receptioii .  for  those 
^'  in£ected  children^  wbose  parents  havie  not  the 
means  of  qonfining  them,  might  be  established 
by  Government..  These  hmts  are  thrown  out, 
^^  that  gentlemen  may  bear  them  in  their  mind. 
^^  That  Vaccination  should  have  made  less 
progress  here  where  it  originated^  than  in  oth^ 
countries,  is  not  surprising  to  me.  lliis  is 
OTvdngto  one  of  those  curious  principles  in  the 
^^  human  mind,  that  inventions  create  more 
astonishmait  and  admiration  in  distant  places, 
than  on  the  spot  where  they  were  found'  out, 
''  and  where  the  pei^ons,  and  accompanying  dr- 
^^  cumstances,  are  familiarly  Imown.  Nothing, 
'^  perhaps,  would  tend  more  to  overcome  this 
^  neglect  of  Vaccination  in  the  place  of  its 
^^birth,  than  to  infuse  information  into  the 
^V minds  of  the  people,;  and  to  instruct  them 
eompldtely  in  the  success  it  has  produced 
abroad :  by  this  means  me  shall  enlighten  the 
public,  and  subdue  those  absurd  prejudices 
^^  which  have  been  engendered  and*  fostered  by 
*^  certain  selfish,  interested  individuals.*^ 

Mr.  Windham  then  replied,  *^  The  only  pbint 
upon  which^  there  appears  a&y  differenee  of 
opinion,  is  the  mode  of  effecting  the  object 
we  have  in  view ;  and  I  must  say,  that  I  am 
."  rather  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
^'  motiop  brought  forward  by  my  NQble  Friend^ 
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•^Tbe.  othet^rpropoeal  consists  iik  flubfititating 
^^  an  inyestigation  by  a  Committee  of  Parliament^ 
.^^  to  that  by  the  OoUc^  of  Physicians.  Bnt  I 
:^^  am  of  €|»(nion,  that  Members  of  this.  House 
i^^  are.  less  competent  to  form  a  sound  judg^* 
y^^  meiit  upon  this  sutajeot^  than  medical  mea;  and 
^^  as  this  inoompetency  would  be  clearly  pef« 
-•*odived  by  the  public^  our  Report  would  not 
^^  have  sufficient  weight  with  the  people,  and 
-^  would  neither  allay  their  suspicions,  nor  be 
'^'  a  guidance  for  their  conduct.     But  a  Re- 

•  ^f  poi*t  firom  that  learned  and  respectable  body, 
-^^  the! Royal  College  of  Physicians,  when  for- 

^^  ifaally  called  upon  by  Parliament,  will  make  a 
V^  most  forcible  impression.  Parliament  cab 
^'^  then  come  forward  jiist  in  the  way  it  ought, 
'^  and  add  by  their  anthority  a  superior  degree 

*^  of'  solemnity  to  the  decisions  of  the  diiefis  of 
'^^tfae  medical  profession.    To  a  Committee  of 

^^  this  House  the  common  adage  might  be  ap- 

*  '^  plied,  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam.    For  it  is  well 
-  ^^  known  that  a  man  is  a  better  judge  of  matters 

"  relating  to  his  own  business,  than  those  who. 

^^  were  not  brought  up  to  it.  I  think  then,  on 
'  **  the  whole,  that  the  plan  of  my  Noble  Friend 
would  have  infinitely  a  better  chance  of  over- 
coming the  public  prejudices,  and  of  giving 
validity  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  best 

^'  able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  invaluable 

^^  discovery  made  by  Dr.  Jenner^    The  Hquout- 
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;^  able  Ge&denuui  who  spake  last  alao  ndonf- 
^^  mended  a  certain  degree  of  cqaqpohioD  to 
^^  prevent  eratagioD  apreacBng  aiaoD|f  the  peaple. 
^'  Snch  niia8are&  abonld  not  he  ado|ted  without 
'  ^  an.  urgent  necessity ;  and  if  this  eaa  be  proved 
^^  to  exists  then  Parliament  is  blameable  for  not 
-^  having  adopted  them  soonm.  I  know,  how- 
^^  ever,  that  if  any  kind  of  compulsion  is  emn 
^^  ployed^  that  moment  there  is  a  hatred  excited 
^  in  the  public  mind  against  what  may  be  judi- 
^f  cionsly  advised ;  I  therefore  should  be  ex« 
^  ceedingly  unwilling  to  resort  to  snob  a  mea- 
sure; being  persuaded  that  the  mild  andeuui- 
derate  recpmmendadon  of  Vacdnaticm  by  Pte- 
*^  liament  will  go  infinitely  farther  than^raay 
species  of  restraint.  When  this  previous  point 
^*  has  been  decided  upon  to  the  satisfiKtion  of 
f^  the  public,  then  will  be  the  time  to  vomiuHs 
^  rate  that  meritorious  individual,  to  wfacm 
f^  society  owes  the  utmost  gratitude.  And  I 
cannot  help  thinking  he  has  not  yet  been  suf- 
ficiently rewarded  for  the  expense  and  trouble 
the  discovery  has  cost  him.^^  . 
Mr.  Banks  then  gave  this  pjnnion :  ^-  Sir,  it 
^^  appears  to  me  that  the  mode  proposed  by  the 
Noble  Lord  is  exceedingly  elig^le  at  this  late 
pedod  of  the  sessiop,  in  so  fiu*  as  he  wishes  to 
f^  combine  the  science  of  a  learned  body  with 
f  ^  the  defibeeations  of  the  House  of  Commons : 
i^  but  if  this  mcMaon  had  been  made  at  an  eacUer 
f  ^  period  of  the  session^  I  cannot  help  thinking 
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^  t;lmt  there  opuld  not  have  bem  a  better  mode  of 
^^  procedure^  than  the  other  which  has  been  pro- 
^'  posed  by  my  Right  Honourable  Friend.   Even 
^'  those  bept  sMujuainted  vith  this  matter  oamot 
^^  pretend  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the 
^^  real  sources  from  which  the  existing  preju- 
^^  dices  hav^  arisen  against  Vaccination.    The 
^^  &ct  which  .remains  to  be  more  clearly  ascer- 
tained is,  whether  this  discovery^  in  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  now  practised,  is  of  such  a  sort, 
as  to  ,afford  us  a  reasonable  security  against 
^'  the  ravages  of  that  more  dreadful  disord^, 
'^  which  it  is  intended  to  prevent.    This,  Sir^ 
^'  appears  to  me  a  question  by  no  means  of  a 
^  scientific  nature ;  so  that  any  number  of  rea- 
^^  sonable  men  are  as  capable  of  laying  it  dis- 
^'tinctly   and    clearly   before  the    public,   as 
*^  the  most  learned  body  that   ever    existed. 
^^  There  is  an  improvement,  or  rather  an  addi- 
^^  tion,  which  I  am  inclined  to  suggest,  to  the 
*^  Noble  Lord*s  motion ;  that  is,  the  junction  of ' 
^^  amrther  learned  body,  who  have  been  rather 
'^  overlooked  on  this  opcasion,  the  Royal  College 
'^  of  Surgeons.    And  I  cannot  help  stating,  that 
'^  I  still  persevere  in  the  opinion  I  formerly 
'^entertained;   if   this    discovery    be   of  the 
'^  utility  which  I  hope  it  will  prove  to  be,  it 
'^  will  make  its  way  in  spite  of  all  opposition : 
y  and  in  such  a  country  as  this,  by  the  im- 
f'  mense  extension  of  Dr.  Jenner's  medical  prac- 
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•^  feifluttterated  withbttt  AAy  thJngf  ftffthcf  ftbin 
^'Pirliannent;'  -  < 

Mr,  Wiffiara  Smith  wd   Mr.  Paull  both 

%ap]^rfed  the  mof$6a ;  then  I>CMtd  Hehry  Petty 

-tbnchide^  the  debate  to  this  effeiit  i  ^  I  expe* 

*^  rien<ie  a  very  greait  degree  of  satisfaction  from 

•^^  finding  thb   House  so   unanimous  ih  •  theii- 

''^  agreement  on  the  general  object  I  had  in  view, 

t*  TTie  motion  which  I  considered  1%  incumbent 

'^  on  me  tomaice  for  institutinjg  an  incjuiry  by 

^^  the  College  of  Physicians,  iis  intehdie4to  com'- 

'^prehend  all  the.  weight  of -scientific  know- 

*'  ledge,   combined  with  the  authority  of.  the 

*^^  government  of  the  country.    I  cannot  agree 

^  With  the  R%ht  Honourable  Gentleman  oppo- 

^  site,  who  suggeisted  the  plin  of  leaving  this  in- 

"  gtiiry  to  a  Committee  of  Parliament,  b^ause 

^  thete  are  points  to  be  investigated^  >ii^hich 

'"  Members  of  Parliament  are  incapable  of  de^ 

*^  dding.     Can  they  judge  in  doubtful  cases, 

^^  whether    Vaccination  had    been    performed 

"according  to  the  rules  of  art?  whether  thi^ 

^  vesicle  was  pure  or  ispuHousr  or,  whether  the 

f  *  process  had   proceeded  regularly  ?      If    an 

"  eruption  broke  out  afterwards,  it  would  be 

^  impossible  for  them  to  determine  its  nature  ; 

"  and  if  other  maladies  ensued,  they  could  not 

"^  decide  whether  they  proceeded  from  the  Vae- 

^  cine,  or  from  other  causes.    These,  and  many 
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f^  other  iqueistionsr  kA  peculiar  nicefy^  which  fre« 
^'  quently  occur^  can  only  be  solved  fay  the 
^^  accurate  judgments  of  experienced  medicd 
.^  menu  The  proposal  to'  annex  the  College  bf 
^^  Surgeons  to  this  inquiry^  had  not  escaped  my 
^^  consideration ;  but  it  is  requisite  that  the  in* 
^  quiry  should  proceed  from  a  centre ;  and  the 
'^^  Collie  of  PhysicianiS  in  London,  will  apply 
^^  not  only  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  but  to  the 
^^  Medical  Colleges  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland, 
'^^  for  every  information  that  can  be  collected 
^^  on  thifi  important  subject.  Thus  will  the 
^^  opinions  of  the  most  learned  and  scientific 
^^  professional  men  of  the  three  kingdoms  be 
•^^  combined :  this  House  will  then  avail  itself  of 
^^  this  acciunulated  heap  of  evidence  and  inform- 
^^  ation,  and  form  a  decision  upon  the  subject ; 
^  and  the  whole  Mali  belaid  before  the  public,  to 
**  remove  their  prejudices,  or  confirm  their 
^  doubts.  Such,  Sir,  is  the  mode  which  appears 
'^  to  me  the  most  eligible,  and  I  trusrt  that  the 
^^  House  will  unanimously  agree  in  the  motion 
*' which  I  have  this  day  submitted  to  them. 
^^  Before  concluding,  I  cannot  help  taking  notice 
^*  of  one  other  particular  which  has  been  totf  ched 
^^  upon  in  the  Course  of  this  discussion :  it 
'*  related  to  the  remuneration  which  has  been 
"  already  granted  by  Parliament  to  Dr.  Jenner. 
^'  If  the  Report  shall  express  such  a  favourable 
^^  opinion  of  the  practice  of  Vaccination  a3  I 
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^'  have  no  doubt  it. will^  then  I  shall  think  it  my 
*'  duty  to  contend  on  a  future  day  that  the  renan-i 
^^  iteration  which  waa  granted  to  Dr.  Jenner 
/^  for  !  this  invaluable  discovery  is  much  more 
'^  inadequate  than  it  ought  to  be.'*  ' 

:  T^e  motion  was .  then  put  from  the  Cbair, 
and  agreed  to  without  one  dissenting  voice.  R 
was  next  ordered^  that  the  address  should  be 
presented  to  His  Majesty  by  such  Members 
were  Privy  Counsellors, 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  soon 
ceived  His  Majesty's  commands  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  Vaccination^  and  to  report  their 
opinion.  On  which  they  immediately  entered 
upon  the  business  with  great  alacrity.  In  aid 
of  the  knowledge  of  their  own  body*  they 
applied  to  each  of  the  licentiates  of  the  College; 
they  corresponded  with  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin ;  and  with  the  Colleges 
of  Sui^eons  of  London^  f^dinburgh^  and  Dub^ 
Un.  They  al^o  wrote  to  tbe  societies  established 
for  Vaccination  for  the  result  of  their  practice; 
and  invited  by  public  notice  every  individual 
who  had  any  information  to  give,  to  send  it  to 
them.  By  those  numerous  applicfitions  exten* 
sive  information  was  accumulated.  AU  the 
Medical  Colleges^  except  the  College  of  Sur* 
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geons  of  London,  obeyed  the  wislies  of  Parlia-' 
raent ;  assembled,  deliberated,  and,  after  mature 
consideration,  transmitted  a  full  and  clear  decla* 
ration  of  their  opinion  of  the  new  practice.  The 
Court  of  Assistants,  who  preside  over  the  affairs 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London, 
adopted  a  peculiar  method  of  proceeding  i' 
instead  of  assembling  the  Memhere  of  the  Col- 
lege, to  obtain  their  opinion  collectively  on 
this  important  business,  it  was  only  referred 
to  the  subordinate  Board  of  Curators.  This 
Committee  considered  it  expedient  to  issue  cir-J 
cular  letters  to  the  Members  of  the  College,  who 
were  solicited  to  communicate  the  results  of 
their  practice  in  Vaccination,  and  their  opinion 
upon  the  subject  individually.  A  very  consi- 
derable number  of  surgeons  made  no  reply;  how- 
ever, four  hundred  and  twenty-six  answers  were 
Bent,  among  which  were  letters  from  those  most 
hostile  to  Vaccination,  who  eagerly  seized  this 
occasion  of  transmitting  the  most  unfavourable 
accounts.  It  is  indeed  extraordinary,  that,  with 
such  an  opportunity,  the  disasters  reported 
were  so  few,  and  the  proportion  of  successful 
events  so  numerous.  The  Board  of  Curators 
made  a  brief  abstract  of  the  contents  of  those 
letters,  which  stated,  that  the  writers  had  vac- 
cinated 164,381  (jersons:  in  fifty-six  of  whom 
Small  Pox  had  occurred  afterwards ;  in  Mxty-siif, 
erupl^QS  of   the  skin  had  followed  ;    and  Ja 
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twenty-four^  inftufttmatkiti  of  the  ahm  had  takeit 
pktoe^  which  proved  fiitaliii  three  oases*  The 
Court  of  Assistants  made  no  inquiry  respecting 
tiie  authenticity  of  those  acddents,  nor  ^  even 
into  the  csause  of  the  reported  deaths :  whichy 
liowever^  were  ascertained  by  a  private  investi^^ 
|;ation^  to  hate  been  occa^ned  by  gross  ignb-« 
viQce  in  the  treatment  of  thriee  poor  children  ia 
a  parish  workhouse* 

As  the  Corporation  oi  Surgeons  of  London 
had  lately  been  ellBvated  to  the  rank  of  a  R6yal 
Cc^^fe^  a  luminous  and  argumentative  exposi-^ 
tioB  of  dieir  sentiments  might  have  been  ex« 
pected  upon  this  professional  ()aiiiamentary 
inqnicy.  It  "vtfaa  an  JC^portimity  to  be  embraced 
fot  Splaying  learning^  ingenuity,  and  disinte* 
restednesp^  But  their  Court  of  Assistants  had 
no  ambitioii  tosbine^  no  zeal  to  be  useful :  they 
coidd  not  so  soon  :Stri^  off  the  garb  of  crafts-* 
MUi,  and  assume  the  robe  of  academicians ; 
iktsif  tiberefore  cmly  passed  a  precise  vote,  that 
the  B^pcbrt  of  the  Curators  should  be  adoptedas 
tibflivs^  And  thedry  summary  of  the  letters  th^ 
faAi  received^  without  a  syllable  of  commentary, 
and  withdot  jsven-  iesqrfti^siDg  an  >  opinion  on  the 
&ib^t  ia  questkm,  iras^pitaented  to  Parliament^ 
asf.  the  quintessenod  Jofthi  knowledge  of  the 
BoyU  Call^  ^f  Surgeoos  of  <  liondon  upott  the 
Vaodtie*  .?.:  •*■  •'  -  L  ..    .    • ':  -^ 

I     Kbe  other  medical  ebrporatlonsaetelt  di£* 
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f^reotly.    rThe  .Royal College  oir^kyAmwA  4i 

C^nburgh  were  summoned  to  meet^.  and  iiflMf 

deHheratingj  declared^  that  Vaedmatum  wm 

universally  approved  of  by  tbe  mediqil  ppofe»t 

aioil  in  that  city;  and  that  the  practice  bad 

been  much  more  generally  adopted  in  SoOl* 

land^  than  Small  Pox  inoculation  had  ever  beent 

T\»   eridence  ^  in    favour    of  it  appeared  to 

them  so  strong  and  decisive,  that  in  May  last^ 

they  spontaneously  and  unanimously  had  electa 

ed  Dr.  Jenner  an   hondrary  fellow:  of  their 

college ;  a  mark  of  distinction  which  they  verf 

rarely  confer,  and  which  they  confine  almost 

exclusively  to  fordgn  phjmicians  of  the  first 

eminence.     And  this  was  done  with  a  view 

to  publish  their  opuiion  with  regard  to  Vacci'4 

nation^  and  in  testimony  of  their  conviction  of 

the .  mmieiise   benefits: .  which  have  been,  and 

which  wouldt  in  futore  be  derived  to  the  world 

finom  it;,  and  as  a  mark  of  th^^  sense  of 

jPr.  Jenn^r's  very  gnsat  merits  and  liability  in 

introdui^i^  ftnd  promoting;  this  invaluable  praG4 

The  Pedaration  of  thcv  Royal  ^^ege  id 
Surgeons  of  £dinburgl^sagceed  t<>in:a foil  a^sefloiA 
bly,,  was^qually  satisfiMHtory :  it  stated  that  Vae^ 
cination  bad  increased  in  that  city  so .  Mipidljrt 
that  fon  ,twio  or  tihffte  years  pa6t  the  JSmaU  ¥c^ 
had  been  reckoned  rather  a  rare  occujtrencei 
Tbiy  IttuL  ideaowtt  im  repoiiinfe:^  tfaaf;  as  Jtt*  as 
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ttieir  tsxpetietice  went,  th^y  had  lio  dotibc  of 
the  permanent  security  agaiUflt  the  Small  I»o«i 
which  is  jHTodticed  by  the  Constitutional  affection 
of  the  Vfu^iue ;  aud  also,  that  they  had  mei 
with  no  occmreude  Which  operated  in  their 
minds  to  its  disadvantage*  They  had  seen  no  in<* 
stance  of  obstinate  eruptions^  or  of  new  an4 
ditngerous  diseases^  which  they  could  attribute 
to  the  introduction  of  this  mild  preyentiye  of 
the  Small  Pok. 

It  appeared  from  the  Reports  of  the  two  CoU 
leges  at  Dublin,  that  Vaccination  flourished  in 
Ireland  as  much  as  in  Scotland.  The  King^  and 
Queen's  College  of  Physicians  reported,  that  the 
general  introduction  of  Vaccination  into  Dublin^ 
and  throughout  Ireland,  was  in  the  year  1804 ; 
that  the  practice  had  been  found  safe,  and  fully  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  that  had  been  intended* 
Some  cs^es  had  been  reported  to  them  of  per^ 
sons  suffering  from  Small  Pox  who  had  been 
vaccinated :  but  upon  minute  investigation^  it 
had  been  found  that  these  supposed  failures  ori-^ 
ginated  generally  in  error,  in  misrepresentatio^i 
or  in  the  difficulty  of  discriminating  between 
Small  Pox  and  other  eruptions ;  and  that  xio 
case  had  come  to  their  knowledgp,  duly  authen- 
ticated by  respectable  and  competent  judges,  oT 
genuine  Small  Pox  succeeding  the  regular  viui* 
cine  disease. 

/  The  Royal  College  of  Sm^eo^s^  of  Ire^ 
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land  confirmed  the  above,  declaring  that  Vac- 
cination W8fr  now  generally  adopted  by  sur- 
gical pi*actitioner8  in  all  parts  of  that  kingdom : 
that  in  their  opinion  the  Vaccine  was  a  mild 
disease,  and  rarely  attended  with  danger,  or 
any  alarming  symptom  ;  and  that  the  few  cases 
of  Small  Pox,  which  had  occurred  in  that  coun- 
try, after  supposed  Vaccination,  had  been  satis- 
factorily proved  to  have  arisen  from  accidental 
circumstances,  and  could  not  be  attributed  to 
the  want  of  eflScacy  in  the  genuine  vaccine  infec- 
tion, as  a  preventive  of  Small  Pox. 

These  documents,  and  all  others  which  could 
be  collected,  were  carefully  digested  by  the  Lon- 
don College  of  Physicians,  who  framed  fi-om  the 
whole  one  comprehensive  Report,  which  was  laid, 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  The  substance  of 
this  was,  that  during  the  eight  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  Dr.  Jenner  made  his  discovery 
public,  the  progress  of  Vaccination  had  been 
rapid,  not  only  in  all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, but  in  every  quarter  of  the  civilized  world. 
In  the  British  islands,  some  hundred  thousands 
had  been  vaccinated  ;  in  our  possessions  in  the 
E^t  Indies,  upwards  of  800,000 ;  and  amongst 
the  nations  of  Europe  the  practice  had  become 
general.  Vaccination  appeared  to  the  College 
of  Phj^icians  to  be  in  general  perfectly  safe ; 
the  instances  to  the  contraiy  being  extremely 
rare.    The  security  derived  from  Vaccination 
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against  the  Small  Pox,  if  not  absolutely  perfect^^ 
is  as  nearly  so,  as  can,  perhaps,  be  expected 
from  any  human  invention ;  for,  amongst  several 
hundred  thousand  cases,  with  the  results  of 
which  the  College  have  been  made  acquainted, 
the  number  of  alleged  failures  has  been  Stti> 
prisingiy  small :  so  much  so,  as  to  form  c^* 
tainly  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  general 
adoption  of  Vaccination.  Indeed  it  appears  theLt 
there  are  not  nearly  so  many  failures,  in  a  giv^n 
number  of  vaccinated  persons,  as  there^  are 
deaths  in  an  equal  number  of  persons  inoculated 
for  the  Small  Pox ;  afid  it  is  a  most  important 
fact,  that  in  almost  every  case  where  Small  Pox 
has  succeeded  Vaccination,  it  has  neither  been 
the  same  in  violence,  nor  in  duration  ;  but  bias, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  been  remarkably 
mild,  as  if  the  Small  Pox  had  been  deprived  by 
the  Vaccine  of  all  its  usual  malignity. 

The  College  is  also  very  decided  in  declaring, 
that  Vaccination  does  less  mischief  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  less  frequently  gives  rwse  to  other 
diseases,  than  the  Small  Pox,  either  natural  or  ino- 
cidated.  It  is  from  a  consideration  of  the  perni- 
cious effects  of  the  Small  Pox,  that  the  real  vahie 
oi  Vaccination  is  to  be  estimated.  The  natiurai 
Small  Pox  has  been  supposed  to  destroy  a  sixth 
part  of  all  whom  it  attacks,  and  about  one 
in  three  hundred  perish,  even  of  those  who 
arg  inoculated.    It  is  not  sufficiently  known. 
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that  about  one  tenth  of  the  whole  mortality  in 
London  is  occasioned  by  the  Small  Pox  ;  and 
inoculation  appears  to  have  kept  up  a  constant 
source  of  contagion^  which  has  been  the  means 
of  increasing  the  number  of  deaths.  Until 
Vaccination  becomes  general^  it  will  be  impos- 
jBible  to  prevent  the  constant  recurrence  of  Small 
Pox,  by  means  of  those  who  are  inoculated,  ex- 
cept it  should  appear  proper  to  the  L^slature 
to  adopt  in  its  wisdom  some  measure  to  prevent 
those  infected  with  Small  Pox  from  doing  mis- 
chief to  thdr  neighbours.  From  the  whole  the 
College  of  Physicians  feel  it  their  duty  strongly 
to  recommend  Vaccination ;  and  they  conceive 
that  the  public  may  reasonably  look  forward 
with  some  degree  of  hope  to  the  time  when  all 
opposition  shall  cease,  and  when  the  general 
concurrence  of  mankind  shall  at  length  be  able 
to  put  an  end  to  the  ravages  at  least,  if  not  to 
the  existence,  of  the  Small  Pox. 

Before  the  above  Report^  which  is  dated 
April  10th,  1807,  was  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  total  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  administration  of  Mr.  Per- 
ceval had  commenced.  On  July  29th,  1807,  the 
Conimons  being  in  a  Committee  of  Supply,  the 
Right  Honourable  Spencer  Perceval,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  addressed  the  Chairman  as 
fdllows :  ''  I  am  to  solicit  the  attention  of  thi§ 
/^  Committee   to  the  subject  of  Vaccination, 
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*^  brought  into  practice  by  Dr.  Jenner,  as  a 
^^  prevaitive  of  the  Small  Pox ;  a  malady  which 
'^  has  for  many  ages  been  one  of  the  greatest 
^  afflictions  to  manldnd ;  and  from  the  visitation 
^^  of  which  hardly  any  human  ^  being  is  spared. 
"  Dr.  Jenner  was  the  inventor  of  this  preventive^ 
^^  which  was  either  not  known  before,  or  cer- 
tamlynever  before  communicated.  And  i^  upon 
a  minute  and  scmpulotts  inquiry^  it  should 
appear,  that  this  is  an  absolute  antidote  to  the 
Small  Pox,  it  is  a  discovery  of  which  it  is  im«- 
possible  to  express  sufficient  admiration,  and 
^>^  impossible  to  appreciate  its  value.  I  should 
hope,  that  when  the  Committee  consider  the 
extent  of  the  advantages  which  mankind  have 
already  recdved  from  this  invention^  and  the 
^^  incalculable  benefits  which  will  be  derived 
«  from  its  general  adoption,  they  will  not  think 
the  proposal  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to 
make  extravagant,  but  r^ard  it  as  an  act  of 
justice,  rather  than  of  liberality.  For  a  dis- 
cova*y  of  this  nature  ought  to  be  marked  with 
something  that  shall  convey  the  sense  we 
have  of  its  importance,  observing  at  the  same 
'^  time  an  economical  regard  to  the  interest  c^ 
the  public.  It  is  therefore  myintimtion  to 
move,  that  there  shall  be  granted  to  Dr.  Jen^ 
ner,  as  a  reward  for  his  matchless  discovery^ 
^'  the  additional  sum  of  10,000/.  which  is  the 
^^  remainder  of  that  grant  which  his  friendf  re^ 
'^  commended  to  the  House  on  a  former  occasion.. 
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"  To  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  the  Report  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy* 
sicians^  it  cannot  be  necessary  that  I  should 
^^  make  a  single  observation ;  as  all  must  per-^ 
ceive^  from  the  facts  there  stated^  the  immenaie 
advantages  of  this  new  practice.  ^    As  to  the 
incotivenienees  which  may  have  arisen  from 
it,  in  any  shape,  they  are  compamtively  almost 
nothing  to  the  evils  which  would  have  follow- 
ed the  ordinary  course  of  Small  Pox  inocula- 
tion ;  and  may  be  said  to  be  literally  nothing, 
^*  when  we  consider  that  the  few  unfavourable 
*^  cases  may  have  proceeded  from  the  mistakes, 
^'ignorance,  or  inattention  of  the  practitioners. 
*^  We  may,  perhaps,  be  met  by  a  fanciful  ob- 
jection to  this  discovery  founded  on  the  doc- 
trine of  Maltfaus:  for  it  has  been  said,  that 
diminishing  the  number  of  deaths  is  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  community  at  large,  without  in- 
'^  creasing  the  means  of  subsistence.  But  if  even 
**  this  should  be  proved  to  be  true,  I  should  an- 
^^  swer,  that  I  care  not  for  that  declaration ;  for^ 
^^  although  I  should  like  any  plan  that  would 
conduce  to  the  general  interest  of  the  state^ 
yet  I  like  the  practice  of  huma:nity  better; 
'^  and,  I  apprehend,  we  have  no  right  to  act 
'^  upon  suc^h  an  argument,  even  if  it  were  true* 
^^  I  apprehend  it  to  be  our  duty  to  preserve  hu- 
*^  man  life  in  every  case  wherein  the  individual 
^^  has  not  forfeited  it  by  the  eommissioa  of  some 
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"  crime  for  which  the  lav  has  denounced  the 
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penalty  of  death.  Whatever  plausibility 
t^ere  may  be  in  that  system  of  philosophy 
which  teaches  that  an  increased  population  is 
an  inconvenience  to  a  state^  yet  for  my  own 
part  I  think  there  is  no  inconvenience  so  great 
as  that  of  constantly  opposing  the  common  feeU 
ings  and  common  dictates  of  humanity*  And 
^^  I  have  often  heard  that  the  best  riches  of  a 
^^  state  are  the  number  of  its  inhabitants ;  but 
^\  whether  the  new  doctrine  against  population  is 
^^  true  or  false^  no  case  has  been  made  out  to 
^\  show  that  Dr,  Jenner  ought  not  to  be  reww^ded 
^^  with  the  sum  of  20,000/,  I  do  not  mean  to 
attempt  to  estimate  those  lives  which  will  be 
saved  by  this  invention  ;  for,  were  we  to  pro^ 
portionate  our  reward  to  the  value  of  the  diS' 
^^  covery,  I  know  not  where  we  should  stop ; 
^^  nor  do  I  know  what  is  adequate  for  the  devo* 
^^  tion  of  the  time  of  a  man  of  learning  and  ge-p« 
nius  ;  all  I  can  say  is,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
sum  which  I  propose  is  extremely  moderate.** 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  opposed  the  motion  of  the 
Minister  by  th^  following  speech:  ^^  It  is  with 
^^  veiy  great  reluctance  that  I  rise  to  oppose  ad 
^^act  of  liberality;  but  I  am  acting  solely  by 
"  what  I  conceive  to  be  my  duty ;  I  was  one  of 
^^  those  who  on  a  fonner  occasion  thought  that 
^^  the  application  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
^'  20^0pp/.  was  expessive,  and  I  concurred  with 
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'^  those  who  voted  for  the  half  only.  I  ac- 
^^  quiesced  In  that  sum  from  the  fsuth  I  had  in 
'^  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  this  House  j 
'^  but  I  now  find  from  the  Report  of  the  College 
^^  of  Physicians^  that  many  of  the  statements^ 
^^  in  the  former  iR^port  were  unfounded.  The 
^^  first  Report  stated,  that  the  practice  of  Vac-^ 
'^  cination  was  infallible ;  but  now  it  appearsr 
"  that  there  are  fifty^six  cases  of  real  feilures.  It 
^^  was  also  formerly  stated,  that  no  other  disease 
^^  would  follow ;  but  now  it  seems  by  the  Sur- 
^^  geonsV  Report,  that  after  Vaccination  a  scro-^ 
^^  fula  has  appeared,  and  some  other  alarming 
^^  symptoms.  I  should  like  to  call  witnesses  to 
"  the  Bar  of  this  House,  by  whose  testimony  I 
'^  understand  it  will  be  made  manifest,  that  the 
^^  Report  now  before  us  is  inaccurate.  Besides; 
I  do  not  think  this  late  period  of  the  session 
a  proper  time  for  voting  away  a  considerable 
^^  sum  of  the  public  money.  As  to  Dr.  Jenner 
^^  himself,  he  is  a  person  for  whom  I  have  great 
^^  respect ;  but  it  is  said  that  a  man  of  the  name 
**  of  Jesty  found  out  this  remedy ;  and  if  this 
^^  House  chooses  to  be  liberal,  this  vote  should 
*^  be  extended  to  that  man,  or  to  his  fi^mily.  I 
^^  certainly  shall  oppose  this  vote ;  but  I  ought 
^<  to  add,  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  shaH 
V  always  oppose  it :  my  great  object  is  to  gain 
^^  time ;  because  I  am  sure  that  I  want  further 
<^  time  to  satisfy  myself  on  the  subject.** 

o  4 
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The  last  observation  was  a  vei*y  sensible  one. 

Lord  Henry  Petty,  who  had  originated  the 
present  discussion,  supported  the  motion  of  his 
successor  in  office  thus  :  "  The  hesitation  which 
'*  I  feel  upon  the  proposition  before  us,  does  not 
"  arise  from  the  motives  which  have  ocoaision- 
^^  ed  the  dissent  of  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
*^  who  spoke  last.    It    proceeds  ndther   from 
*^  any  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  Vaccination,  nor 
"  of  Dr.  Jenner's  being   the  discoverer,   but 
^^  from    the  difficulty  of  finding  any  rule  for 
^^  administering  justice  in  this  case :  for>  who- 
^^  ever  considers  the  value  of  this   discovery 
*y  must  perceive,  that  it  is  impossible  for  this 
^'  House  to  act  towards  him  with  generosity. 
"  Yet  it  has  been  objected,  that  this  invention  is 
^^  not  infallible.     If  this  divine  attribute  should 
^^  be  insisted  upon  before  a  discovery  can  be  en- 
"  titled  to  reward,  no  man  on  earth  could  evet 
"  receive  one.    We  shall  look  in  vain  for  infalli- 
^*  bility  in  the  labours  of  men,  especially  in  their 
"  researches  in  the  science  of  medicine-;   for 
^^  uniformity  in  the  action  of  remedies  dqpends 
^^  upon  the  general  principles  which  govern  the 
^^  operations  of  the  human  organs;  and  ought 
*'  not  to  be  expected  in  every  curious  deviation 
"  from  the  usual  course  of  nature,  or  in  every 
"  extraordinary  variety  of  any  of  the  diseases 
^'  which   it  shall  please  divine  Prondence  to 
♦'  afflict  us  with.    Absolute^  n^yer^failing  perw 
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^  fection  ongbt  never  to  be  dreamed  of  in  any 
^^human  invention;  and  we  should  be  well 
^  contented  with  so  near  an  approximation  as  is 
'^  found  in  the  present  discovery.  The  benefits 
daily  springing  from  it  are  numberless :  even 
in  the  few  years  that  are  past^  multitudes  of 
^^  seamen^  soldiers^  and  citizens  of  every  de- 
scription have  been  already  saved  by  it.  But,' 
in  contemplating  the  comprehensive  scale  of 
'^  its  future  effects  on  the  human  race^  the  mind 
*^  is  lost.  It  is  impossible  to  find  out  any  com-* 
*^  mensurate  standard  to  guide  our  judgment  m 
^^  rewarding  the  inventor :  but  we  should  re- 
'^  member  the  estimation  in  which  he  stands  all 
^^  over  the  world:  we  should  remember  also, 
•*  that  we  are  now  acting  in  the  view  of  other 
'^  nations,  and  that  our  own  character  depends 
^^  much  upon  the  computation  we  form  of  the 
*f  successful  mental  efforts  of  men  of  science. 

'^  As  to  the  system  of  Malthus^  this,  in  my 
^  apprehension,  has  been  misconceived  by  the 
^^  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  who  opened  thg 
^  debate.  It  js  a  system,  the  result  of  deep 
^^  thought ;  the  product  of  a  philosophical  mind, 
^  on  which  I  do  not  pronounce  any  opinion.  It 
^^  is  confined  to  the  conduct  of  a  population ; 
'^  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  forbids  the 
^^  extinction  of  an  infectious  disease,  and  espe* 
^'  ciaily  of  one  which  occasions  a  great  diminu- 
f^  tion  of  hunian  happiness.     Independent  of 
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^  the  reward  duetf)  D^.A^enner,  there  are  other 
^  measures,  which  i^ell  merit  the-serious  consi* 
^  deration  of  this*  House.  It  .is  grievous  to  hear 
^  of  th(^  numerous  deaths  which  are  still  *  occa* 
^lacmed  by  the  inoculation  of  the  Small  Pox, 
^  Ye^i  in  my  zeal  fcM*  Vaccination,  I  wish  for  no 
^measure  of  eompulsion,  nor  for  any  interfe*^ 
•*  rcnce  in  the  practice^  of  individuals,  however 
^absurd  that  may  the,  for  the  preservation  of 
^  th^Bselve&OF  their  families.  But  I  have  no  dif- 
^^ficulty  in  raying,  that  DO  individual  has  a  right 
^^  to  conduct  himself  so  as !  to  endanger  the  lives 
''of  others.  Jt  has  been  proved  that  those  who 
^  have  been  inoculated  with  Small  Pox,  by  going, 
'^  m^  being  carried  abroad,  spread  tlie  fotal  con-' 
ff^^on  to  oAers.  d  therefore  think,  that  the 
f^0tate  has  not  only  a  right,  but  that  it  is  its 
♦^jdiity,  to  oblige  those  who  are  infected  with 
^  SsiaU'Pox  to  remain  at  home,  that  this  pest 
^  may  not  be  du^seminated  amongst  the  com- 
^  muidty.  It  is  a  gratifying  circumstance  to  ob^ 
^  serve,  thafe  the  learned  professors  of  the 
^-science  of  paedioine,  and  a  very  large  proper-* 
^'^  ti09  ^of  the  pTactitioners,  have  neither  been 
^•^  misled  by  their  interest^  nor  by  narrow  prcju- 
('dfee$^  but  have  acknowledged  the  excellency 
*^  of  thi?.  discovery^  and  have  supported  it  with 
^.seal*  We  have  the  further  satisfaction  to  see 
'f  that  whatever  the  state  of  this  world  may  be  in 
-f*  many  respects,  qeKtainly  its  appetite  for  the 
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^^  ireceptioQ  of  useful  knowtodge  is  greater-  ttiaii. 
*^  it  was  at  any  former  period  of  its  history* .  I- 
^^  shall  not  move  any  amendment  to  the  resplit- 
*^  tion  now  before  us ;  but  I  own  I  should  have 
'^  no  difficulty  in  €u^ceding  to  one  for  a  larger 

General  Tarleton  then  arose :  ^^  After  the. 
^luminous  speech  we  have  just  heard^  I  should 
^^  not  have  presumed  to  trespass  on  the  time  oC 
^^  the  Committee,  were  I  not  convinced  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  offer  a  tribute  of  applause 
to  the  author  of  this  blessing  to  mankind ; 
which  to  my  knowledge  has  saved  the  lives  c^ 
many  subjects  in  His  Majesty's  service.  Vao- 
^^  cination  has  been  found  of  peculiar  utility  to 
^^  soldiers ;  who  during  the  whole  process  can 
^^  continue  to  march  under  arms^  and  perform 
^' every  military  duty.  It  has  been  thought 
^^  that  gentlemen  in  the  army  were  nev^  dis» 
posed  to  extol  any  but  successful.  generajs« 
But  I  hope  that  most  officers  know  how 
^^  to  admire  the  preserver  of  millions ;  and  ^ifrill 
^^  allow  that,  in  future  ages,  the  glory  of  JDr, 
^^  Jenner  s  fame  will  be  superior  to  the  trophies 
*f  of  the  most  renowned  warriors.'! 

Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  and  Mr.  Havi^dnfl^ 
Browne  both  supported  the  motion,  and  con- 
curred strongly  in  the  opinion  maintained  by 
Lord  Henry  Petty,  that  persons  infected  with 
SmaH  Pox  ought  to  be  restrained  .from  {>roniis-> 
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cnbusly  mingling  ^mth  the  public,  and  spread- 
iftg  the  contagion.  The  latter  gentleman  dis- 
played uncommon  candour,  by  attaching  shame 
to  himself,  for  having  on  a  former  occasion  voted 
for  the  lesser  remuneration  to  Dr.  Jenner,  owing 
to  his  being  at  that  time  unacquainted  with  the 
dedsive  proofs  in  faVotir  of  the  new  practice. 
'  Mr.  Edward  Mbrris  next  expressed  himself 
to  this  effect :  ^^  Notwithstanding  the  powerful 
**  arguments  we  have  heard,  I  do  not  think  that 

*  Dr.  Jenner's  strongest  claim  on  the  gratitude 

*  of  the  public  has  been  hitherto  suflSciently 
^  pointed  out.  The  great  merit  of  this  disco- 
^  vety  is,  that  you  may  reasonably  expect  from 
**  it  the  extermination  of  the  Small  Pox ;  and 
^  the  great  merit  of  Dr.  Jenner  is,  that  this 
^  transcendent  discovery  is  all  his  own.  Inocu- 
"lation  in  the  old  mode  only  mitigated  the 
^'^  cBsease  in  a  few,  and  extended  it  in  all  its 
'^  violence  to  many.  Instead  of  benefiting 
^5  mankind,  it  was  therefore  prejudicial,  and  the 
^  Small  Pox  Hospital  is  a  pestilential  source 
^  which  multiplies  the  victims  of  this  deplorable 
•'distemper.  ITie  pre-eminent  distinction  of 
"  the  new  practice  is,  that  it  preserves  the  indi<« 
'*  vidual,  and  injures  no  other  person.  Who- 
^'  ever  adopts  it  receives  an  important  benei^ty 
*^  and  no  evil  is  communicated  to  others.  It  is 
^  exclusively  to  the  enlightened  mind  and 
*5  happy  invention  of  Dr.  Jenner,  that  we  'owe 
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^^  this  preventive ;  nor  has*  any  one^  since  its 
'^  promulgation^  made  any  suggestion  whicli 
*^  deserves  the  name  of  improvement.  It  seems 
^^  to  me.  Sir,  we  are  also  bound  to  consider 
"  that  this  physician,  instead  of  solely  occupy-- 
^^  ing  himself  in  the  lucrative  pursuits  of  his 
profession,  devoted  much  of  Ms  time  for  many 
years,  to  perfecting  this  discovery.  He  was 
thus  busily  occupied  in  promoting  the  interest 
of  the  public,  and  I  shall  therefore  submit  to 
'^  the  Committee,  an  amendment  of  fiit  resolu- 
^^  tion,  and  propose  gi'anting  to  this  gentleman 
''  20,000/.  instead  of  10,000/.  to  mark  that  sense 
'^  we  entertain  of  his  merits^  and  to  place  him  in 
*^  a  state  of  independence." 

The  amendment  was  supported  by  Sir  John 
Sebright  and  Mr.  Herbert.  Mr.  Wilberforce 
then  spoke  on  the  same  side  with  great  sincerity 
and  good  judgment ;  and  Mr.  Windham  with 
extreme  ingenuity. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  strove  to 
check  this  torrent,  and  said :  ^^  The  question 
*^  now  before  us  is,  whether  the  sum  which  I 
*^  have  had  the  honour  to  propose  to  the  C|oj»* 
mittee  ought  to  be  increased,  or  not^  Non^ 
upon  the  fullest  consideration,  and  after  allows* 
ing  to  the  very  able  arguments  which  I  have 
heard  all  the  weight  which  they  deserve,  I  can- 
not help  retaining  my  first  opinion.  I  hop& 
^^  the  Committee  will  have  *  a  special  regard  to 
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^  the  times  and  circumstances,  in  voting  the 
^  public  money ;  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  stand 
"  excused  by  the  liberality  of  the  House,  for  the 
^  part  which  I  am  taking,  and  which  appears 
**  to  me  to  be  the  only  part  which  I  can  take 
^  with  propriety.  I  apprehend,  that,  in  point  of 
.'*f  precedent,  the  Committee  are  not  sanctioned 
**  in  adopting  the  amendment ;  since  I  believe 
^  there  is  no  instance  in  which  the  sum  pro- 
posed by  a  pei'son  in  my  situation  to  be  raised 
out  of  the  public  money,  has  been  increased 
by  the  amendment  of  any  other  Member  of 
^^  Parliament.  I  also  apprehend  that  the  adop- 
tion of  any  legal  measure  whatever,  to  for- 
ward the  progress  of  Vaccination,  would  do 
more  harm  than  good.  It  is  more  congenial 
'^^  to  the  feelings  of  the  public  to  leave  the  dis- 
^*  covery  to  its  own  merits.  For,  if  you  attempt 
'*^  to  do  away  prejudices  by  force,  you  will  find 
*^  prejudice  will  attach  the  longer  to  those  who 
•^  are  under  its  influence.  No  one  can  suppose 
^^  that  I  am  actuated  by  any  improper  motives 
^*  towards  Dr.  Jenner,  whose  merit,  I  admit, 
^  claims  a  much  larger  reward  than  it  is  in  our 
'^  power  to  afford ;  as  no  money  can  be  deemed  a 
'^  compensation  for  the  use  of  his  discovery.  But 
^^^  that  is  not  the  rule  by  which  we  are  to  mea- 
^  sure  our  reward ;  and  I  feel  that  I  am  bound 
^  to  say,  if  the  House  should  run  away  with 
^  the  idea  that  2%QQM^  are  not  too  much  to  b« 
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voted  on  the  present  oceadon^ ;  it  will  in  mj 
judgment  exceed  the  bonndi^  of  proprietjt';  ^r 
^*  then  the  sum  will  amount  in  all  to  30,000/. 
"  which  is,  I  believe,  Without  a  precedent." 

Mr.  William  Smith :  did  not  submit  to 
these  objections:  he  read  to  the  House  am  ab« 
stract  from  the  Madrid  G^Lzette,  giving  ail 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Don  Balmis,  wiio 
disseminated  the  Vaccine  through  every  pro- 
vince of  South  America,  and  extended  it  to  the 
most  remote  Asiatic  nations.  He  thence  showed 
how  much  more  hi^ly  Dr.  Jenner  was  esteemed 
in  foreign  countries,  than  in  this ;  illustrating  » 
maxim  from  the  highest  authority.  That  a  pro** 
phet  hath  no  honour  in  his  own  country*  He 
pressed  the  Committee  to  grant  the  larger  sum^ 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who,  he  said,  from  his 
eflBice,  was  bound  to  be  qparing  of  the  public! 
purse ,  but  who  would  not  be  displeased  to  find 
himself  overborne  by  the  general  sentiments  of 
the  House,  of  the  country,  and  ol  the  worid. 

Mr.  Whitbread  then  started  up,  and  said : 
'^  I  find  myself  called  upon  to  add  afisw  words, 
^  lest  the  objections  that  were  made  should 
^  damp  the  intended  liberality  of  the  Hoose^ 
^  The  Committee  sbcmld  bear  in  mind  the  (U»^ 
^  interested  conduct  of  Dr.  Jenner ;  who,  ae« 
^^  tuated  by  principte^  of  beneficence,  scorped 
^  ta  moBopolhie  VaeciMtiioii ;  though  by  that 
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^  means^  he  could  easily  have  realized  a  ht 
^f  gi*eater  fortune  than  the  ametaded  motion  can 
^  confer. 

"  I  call  upon  the  country  gentleman  to  vote 
^^for  the  larger  sum,  because  this  discovery 
^^  hath  fumi6hed  the  means  of  lessening  the 
^poor  rates.  For,  the  consequence  of  diminish- 
^5  ing  the  Small  Pox,  that  scourge  of  the  humaa 
^^^  race,  must  be,  that  there  will  be  less  affliction 
"  from  disease,  and  eventually  less  poverty ; 
^.  and  consequently  the  burden  of  the  poor  ratea 
^f  will  become  lighter.  This  reasoning  is  cor- 
*/  roborated  by  the  papers  before  us ;  where  wa 
"  find  that  ulcers,  and  various  scrofulous  com- 
^^  plaints,  were  common  after  the  Small  Pox,  but 
*'  that  no  such  evils  are  produced  by  Vaccina- 
"  tion.  This  invention,  therefore,  not  only  pre-. 
"  serves  the  health  of  the  poor,  but  keeps  money 
^  in  tlie  pockets  of  the  rich.  From  which  con- 
^  sideration  Dr.  Jenner  is  particularly  entitled 
**  to  the  support  of  the  landed  interest.  This 
^^  narrow  view  of  the  subject  is  all  that  is  left 
*'  me  ;  for  several  Gentlemen,  particularly  my 
^*  Noble  Friend,  have  anticipated  me,  in  dis-' 
cussing  the  question  philosophically,  and  have 
depicted  this  blessed  improvement  of  ther 
*'  science  of  uiedicine  in  the  most  glowing 
"  colours.  I  also  wish  to  guard  the  Committee 
^^  against  any  expectation  of  this  disqui;sition 
"  being  renewed^  This  is  the  moment  to  reward 
"  Dr.  Jj^nner ;  and  let  not  the  opportunity  slip ; 
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nor  let  us,  when  liberality  is  called  for,  think 
only  of  economy:  that  which  is  called  eco- 
nomy in  this  case,  would,  if  adopted  by  the 
"  House,  be  disgrace." 

Mr.  Fuller,  Mr,  Baring,  'Admiral  Pole,  and 
Mr.  George  Rese>  junior;,  all  spoke  in  succes- 
sion in  favour  of  the  amendment ;  and  at  length 
the  House  divided  tapoa  the  ;^uestion,  thdt 
twenty  tbowand  pcmnds  shoiaiid.be  grafted  t^ 
Df.  Jenn^r :  ai^y  votes  w^re  in  jfavptM:  of  this 
sum,  and  forty^-^seven  ^igetiitat  it*  Thus  the 
ainendmeM  was  canied  aghinst  the  Mister 
by  a  majority  of  thirteen. 
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CHAP.    X.; 

VACCINE   INSTrtUTIOi^.  ' 

IN  the  pi^ecieding  discussions,  the  r^^lar  suiv 
cession  of  events  has  been  in  som4  degree 
sacrificed  to  preserve  unity  of  matter:  and  it 
now  becomes  requisite  to  revert  to  transactions 
which  commenced  previously  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary inquiries. 

It  was  soon  perceived,  that  the  extension  of 
the  new  practice  was  much  retarded  by  the 
want  of  a  constant  and  convenient  supply  of 
vaccine  lymph.  The  voluntary  distributions  of 
a  few  patriotic  surgeons,  was  at  first  the  prin- 
cipal source;  for  the  equivocal  institution 
founded  by  Dr.  George  Pearson,  was  conducted 
on  so  mercenaiy  a  plan,  that  it  could  be  of  little 
tise.  In  order  to  obviate  this  impediment.  Dr. 
Jenner  resolved  to  establish  a  Vaccine  Society 
upon  different  principles ;  and  to  place  the 
medical  department  under  the  direction  of  the 
most  eminent  professional  gentlemen  in  London. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1803,  proposals  to  that 
effect  were  printed  and  circulated.  The  plan 
met  with  most  distinguished  approbation ;  for 
the  Kicig,  Queen,  and  every  British  Prince  anc( 
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Princess^  accepted  the  title  of  patrons  and 
patronesses ;  and  multitades  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  became  members  of  an  Institution, 
which  by  uimnimous  consent  was  denominated 
the  Royal  Jennerian  Society. 

In  a  country  where  charitable  foundations 
have  often  been  richly  endowed  by  individual 
merchants,  it  must  excite  surprise,  that  the  fiinds^ 
of  one  so  illustriously  patronized,  should  hav^ 
been  scanty.  This  inconvenience  was  to  a  certain 
d^'ee  compensated  by  disinterested  offers  of  ser- 
vices from  a  number  of  surgeons.  A  house  was 
then  taken  in  a  central  situation,  for  conducting 
the  business  of  the  Society;  and,  unfortunately. 
Dr.  Walker  was  appointed,  with  a  competent 
salary,  the  resident  vaccinator.  Twelve  other  sta- 
tions were  established  through  the  town,  the  du- 
ties of  which  were  executed  by  surgeons,  who 
accepted  no  remuneration :  at  these  places  Vac- 
cination was  performed' on  all  applicants,  and 
lymph  was  distributed  gratuitously :  for  the 
regulations  were  most  liberal,  ahd  the  medical 
offers,  generaus  to  excess.  But  such  a  plan  is 
not  calculated  for  duration.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, that  those  who, subsist  by  a  profession, 
should  devote  a  constant  portion  of  their  time 
to  unrecompensed  labour.  Zeal  will  relax ;  -  ajad 
profitable  calls  will  interrupt  the  regular  dis- 
charge of  eleemosynary  duties.  From  these 
ca^ae^,  the  business  of  some  of  the  stations,  after 
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a  tirne^  declined :  yet  in  others^  the  attendance 
was  regular;  great  numbers  of  the  poor  were 
annually  vaccinated ;  and  the  surgeons  were  re* 
warded  for  their  assiduity  by  their  internal  feeU 
ings  alone. 

This  subscription  society^  like  most  others 
6f  the  same  kind^   was  defectively  organized^ 
and  could  not  mmntain  a  sufficient  control  over 
the  executive  officers.    Yet,  as  Dr.  Walker  was 
a  professed  Quaker,  it  was  to  be  Expected  that 
his  ways  would  be  those  of  peace,  and  of  pa^ 
sive  obedience.    But,  on  the  contrary,  a  spirit 
more  than  Roman,  moved  him  to  despise  arro- 
gantly all  obedience  to  those  above  Mm,  and  to 
trample  contumeliously  upon  those  beneath  him. 
Complaints  of  this  conduct  were  soon  made, 
quarrels  ensued,  and  the  house  established  by 
philanthropy  was  in  an  uproar;     Committees 
and  general  meetings  of  the  subscribers  were 
frequently  assembled  to  compose  these  differ^ 
ences,  but  in  vain ;  for  the  high-minded  Qua- 
ker dissented  from  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Jenner, 
disobeyed  the  medical  regulations  of  the  So- 
«ety,  and  published  openly  a  mode  of  practice 
different  from  that  Which  he  was  instructed  to 
follow.    His  method  of  taking  lymph  was  to 
cut  open  the  vesicle,  and  to  wipe  out  the  con- 
tents with  lint,  in  order  to  procure  the  fresh  se- 
cretion.   This  harsh  treatment  of  infiint^  was 
4he  reverse  of  that  which  he  was  directed  %6  eoK- 
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ploy }  and  as  h^  was  unalterable  in  his  resoluT- 
tions^  it  was  at  length  deemed  requisite  to  re* 
move  him. 

But  in  a  numerous  society,  imperfectly  ror 
gulated,  and  whose  government  was  purely  de- 
mocratic^ such  a  measure  could  not  be  effected 
without  a  violent  struggle.  Some  of  the  sub«< 
scribers  were  chiefly  influenced  by  tenderness  to 
the  children  who  were  to  be  vaccinated^  and  by 
a  sense  of  public  duty :  while  others  were  ac- 
tuated by  compassion  to  Dr.  Walker,  and  the 
entreaties  of  his  friends.  As  the  contest  pro- 
ceeded, cabals  and  the  spirit  of  party  arose^  and 
many  contended  only  for  victory. 

Though  the  question  was  completely  foreign 
to  polemics  ;  yet  the  religious  professions  of  the 
subscribers  seemed  to  influence  their  votes  ;  for 
a  gi*eat  majority  of  the  Episcopalians,  Dissettters5 
and  Freethinkers,  agreed  in  the  deposition  of 
Dr.  Walker ;  but  the  Quakers  were  the  staunch 
supporters  of  a  delinquent  of  their  own  sect. 
In  this  beneficent  Society,  they  w^re  even  at  first 
somewhat  numerous ;  and  many  others  of  this 
persuasion  had  latterly  hastened  to  subscribe; 
whose  charity  was  simultaneous  with  the  perilous 
condition  of  Walker,  At  ail  general  meetings 
their  broad-^brimmed  hats  shaded  the  boards  ; 
for  their  schismatic  assiduity  was  most  conspi* 
cuous,  though  their  primitive  meekness  was  in-, 
^cernible,    In  suppoit  of  their   friend^  they 
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argued  slily,  wrangled  tumultuously,  and  voted 
almost  unanimously.  Yet,  in  ispite  of  this  con- 
tentious pertinacity,  the  turbulent  Quaker,  on 
the  motion  of  Dr.  Jenner,  was  dismissed  from 
his  office,  and  peace  was  restored. 

On  this  discomfiture,  the  vanquished  party, 
instead  of  submitting  with  Christian  resigna- 
tion, seceded  in  a  furv  from  the  Jennerian  So- 
ciety,  new-modelled  another,  which  they  named 
the  London  Vaccine  Institution,  and  placed  at 
the  head  of  it  Walker  their  champion.    The 
subscriptions  of  these  seceders  being  inadequate 
to  the  support  of  the  institution,  schemes  were 
immediately  set  on   foot   for  drawing  in  the 
wealthy  of  every  persuasion.     Perambulating 
petitioners,  well  versed  in  the  art  of  awakening 
charity,  were  sent  through  the  town ;  and  the 
allowance  of  a  per-centage  so  quickened  the  zeal 
of  these  seekers  of  money,  that  it  was  hardly 
surpassed   by  that  of  the  old  puritan  seekers 
of  the  Lord.    Their  method  of  proceeding  will 
be  explained  by  the  following  anecdote. 

A  Noble  Duke  one  day  informed  me,  that  he 
had  just  acceded  to  what  he  was  sure  would  be 
very  agreeable  to  me.  He  then  related,  that,  on 
that  sultry  day,  a  steaming,  squab,  broad-faced 
man,  in  a  Quaker's  gai^b,  with  his  hat  on  bis 
head,  had  entered  his  room,  saying,  "  Friend, 
**  I  am  come  on  a  charitable  mission  to  request 
"  your  mite."  The  Duke,  amused  with  the  odd- 
ncss  of  the  salutation,  desired  him  to  be  seated^ 
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and  to  explain  his  business.  The  Quaker  being 
qidte  prepared^  wilily  suppressed  all  mention  of 
the  disputes  in  the  Jennerian  Society^  and  of 
the  dismissal  of  Dr.  Walker^  which  were  the 
causes  for  soliciting  this  subscription  ;  but  pro- 
lated  tediously  on  the  utility  of  Vaccination ; 
and^  by  awkward  encomiums  on  Dr.  Jenner^  led 
the  Duke  to  believe^  that  the  subscription  was 
solicited  for  a  society  patronised  by  him.  This 
cunning  and  prolix  harangue  drew  forth  the 
Duke*s  purse^  which  the  Quaker  spying,  unroll- 
ed his  list)  and  added  His  Grace's  name  a 
useful  decoy  for  others.  Having  attained  his 
object,  he  mercifully  got  up,  saying,  ^*  Friend, 
"  fare  thee  well ;"  then  turning  his  back  cour- 
teously, strutted  out  with  an  uncouth  gait,  and 
an  air  of  uprightness.  By  such  artifices  a  large 
subscription  was  raised  from  those  who  pi-efer  pay- 
ing to  inquiring ;  for  personages  who  have  nothing 
to  do,  are  sometimes  liberal  of  their  money,  but 
always  parsimonious  of  their  leisure.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Jennerian  Society  diminished  in 
numbers,  and,  undermined  by  calumnies,  de- 
clined, and  another  false  step  at  this  crisis  com«i 
pleted  its  downfall. 

It  was  requisite  to  elect  without  delay  a  resi- 
dent medical  officer ;  and  a  young  Irish  surgeon, 
unprovided  for,  started  up  as  a  candidate.  He 
was  intimate  with  a  learned  physician  of  gi:eat 
weight  in  the  Society,  who  possessed  many  estif- 
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1iis;firieods,  Ihaft  be  w^adHinl.tQ'tbmr  |iwU*^« 

fekin^  ol  the  youth ;  and^^^  a9.  tbe^  duty  -urasi  ligbt^ 
he.rec«»in^9iidfi^  bioi  ais  ft  pettKHl  ipi^AI&ed  £^ 
the  office.  This  caodiciate  waa^  suCqq$Mu1  m  Uf 
oanvafis^iorhe  was  preftoasea^ilig  m  lus  a^diies^^ 
and  w  every  thing  the  i-everse  of  Dr,  Walki^n 
But  al  1  extremes  are  disqualificatioos.  Th^  new 
Vaccinator  was  jocund  and  volatile^  and  fancied 
himself  a  poet ;  though  his  faint  iuspuratioas 
were  only  produced  by  the  bewitching  juice  .of 
the  little  western  flower  Called  love  in  idle* 
ness.  .  He  hated  the  trammels  of  busine^s^  and 
always  had  a  r^ady  gibe  to  flout  at  order^  So^ 
when  mothers  b4raugbt  their  children  early  i« 
the  morning  to  be  vaccinated^  he  was  sosuetimes 
fast  asleep  i  and  when  they  canied  them  late^ 
ka  bad  perhaps  stroUed  abi*oad.  Even  whoa 
fiented  seriously  at  ho0ie>  the  drudgery  of  ,pe* 
gisteiriiig  eases  was  apt  to  be  postponed^  while 
he  was  listlessly  rhyming  a  piteous  scoinet  to 
hifi  sempstress.  Siu^h  a  character  was  fiaur  fronei 
irreclaimable ;  hut  the  Yajccine  might  have  lan»- 
guished  long,  and  the  Small  Pox  might  have 
4»ade  wasteful  h&voc^  before  the  boiling  i^irlts  of 
this  juvenile  Hiheriiiaa  could  be  cooled  down  fo 
the  medical  point.    Jenner  often  communieated 
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to  me.  his  distress  confideoatdaUy,  for  I  haxi  long 
sympathized  with  him  ia  aU  his  troublies.    }t 
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was  evident  that  a  Society  thus  conducted  coul4 
do  but  little  good ;  and  that>  if  more  efficacious 
meai^ures  were  not  pursued^  the  Vaccine  could 
make  but  slow  progress  s^^st  an  unceasing 
opposition.  I  therefore  suggested^  that,  instead 
of  trusting  any  longer, to  a  subscription ^ociety^ 
which  had  been  found  replete  with  di^ulties^ 
he  should  endeavour  to  make  the  business  of 
Vaccination  a  national  concern.  With  this  view^ 
the  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  should 
be  consulted^  and  a  proposal  made  to  him  to 
combine  in  an  application  to  Government  to 
erect  an  estabHsbment  under  the  control  of  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  London, 
Delighted  with  this  scheme,  he  assembled  some 
i>f  bis  most  feithful  coadjutors;  w1k>,  after  a  few 
sittings,  dx«w  op  a  digested  plan  for  such  an  in* 
(titution.  This  was  carried  by  Dr.  Jenner  to 
Sir  Lucas  Pepys^  the  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  who  warmly  approved  of  it,  and 
agreed,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Jenner,  to  lay  it 
before  Administration. 

Mr.  Perceval  was  Prime  Minister ;  but  this 
business  was  chiefly  managed  by  Mr.  Rose, 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  who  undertook  to  bring 
the  proposition  before  Parliament.  Accordingly, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  9th  of  June 
1808,  he  caused  the  various  votes  which  had 
passed  on  the  Vaccine  to  be  read;  and  then 
moved  as  a  resolution,  with  a  suitable  preamble. 
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•^That  this  Hoiise  is  oJ"  opinion^  that  great  public 
^*  benefit  would  be  derived  from  the  establifih* 
^^  ment  of  a  central  institution  in  London^  for  the 
•*  purpose  of  rendering  vaccine  inoculation  ge- 
nerally beneficial  to  His  Majesty*s  subjects,  to 
be  superintended  by  a  certain  number  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  of  the  Royal 
**  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  and  by  such 
**  persons  under  their  direction  as  they  shall 
"  think  fit.'' 

Mr.  Rose  supported  this  motion  chiefly  by 
the  following  reasons.  He  observed  "  that 
the  Jennerian  Society  was  in  a  decliuing  state, 
and  quite  inadequate  for  the  extension  or 
support  of  the  Vaccine.  The  public  at  large 
were,  therefore,  at  a  great  loss  for  a  regular 
*'  supply  of  pure  lymph,  and  that  much  mish 
^-*  chief  had  arisen  from  vitiated  lymph<  and 
**  from  the  ignorance  of  inferior  medical  practi- 
"  tioners.  It  was  therefore  an  object  of  serious 
"  importance  to  place  the  superintendenee  of 
**  Vaccination  in  the  hands  of  the  most  eminent 
"  professional  gentlemen  in  the  kingdom,  who 
"  would  enlighten  the  rest,  preserve  the  lymph 
•^  in  perfection,  and  diffuse  it  over  the  whole 
"^^  empire."  He  concluded  with  remarking, 
"that  the  advantages  resulting  from  such  an  in- 
*'  stitution  were  incalculable,  and  he  conceived 
*'  that  the  expense  would  not  exceed  3000/.  a 
^year.'* 
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This  resolution  was  applauded  by  several 
members,  particularly  by  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
who  was  a  lover  of  science ;  and  though  en-^-' 
gaged  in  keen  hostility  to  the  Cabinet,  ardendy* 
supported  this  ministerial  scheme.  But  not  so 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  invariable  opponent  of 
men  in  office,  and  whose  physician  was  Br. 
George  Pearson.  Whether  he  afforded  any  as- 
sistance, can  only  be  surmised ;  but,  as  dema^ 
gogues  resemble  courtiers  in  candor.  Sir  Francii 
picked  out  from  the  papers  on  the  table  of  the 
House  some  of  the  charges  which  had  been  laid 
against  the  Vaccine,  and  omitted  their  refuta- 
tion. The  proposal  in  question  was  only  to 
grant  to  the  poor  the  means,  if  they  chose  to 
use  them,  of  preserving  their  families  from  the 
Small  Pox.  Yet,  even  a  gift,  when  proffered  by 
Government,  was  opposed  by  the  idol  of  the 
mob;  who,  by  striving  to  inject  this  boon; 
augmented  his  popularity.  For,  though  the  so-^ 
phistry  of  bis  speech  revolted  his  enlightened 
hearers ;  yet  it  coincided  with  the  prepossessions 
of  his  vulgar  readers. 

"  The  Vaccine,**  he  said,  ^^  now  presented 
*^  itself  with  a  different  complexion  from  that 
^^  which  it  had  assumed  originally.  It  cannot 
"  be  forgotten,  that  a  very  short  time  ago  we 
"  were  told  it  was  proved,  that  this  system  of 
''  Vaccination  was  almost  in&Uible ;  and  one  of 
*'  the.  great  advantages   of  the  system   was 
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*'  stated  to  be»  that  the  practioe  was  so  simple^ 
that  any  old  woman  in  the  country  might 
with  safety  vaccinate ;  but  now^  unfortunately^ 
^  the  business  wears  a  very  diffierent  aspect ;  and 
the  partisans  of  the  system  acknowledge,  that 
it  is  a  very  nice  operation,  requiring  great 
.^.judgment  and  skill :  the  want  of  which  is  as- 
'i  signed  as  the  cause  of  the  many  failures  whicb 
^^  have  occurred.  So,  we  find  there  is  neither 
"  that  simpl^ity,  nor  security,  which  was  Oi*i-? 
^  ginally  held  out  to  this  House>  and  to  the 
*  country.  Now,  considering  those  failures^  it 
♦•appears  to  me  very  dangerous  to  be  hold-r 
^  ing  out  any  flattering  hopes  to  the  public, 
^^  by  a  vote  of  this  House  in  favour  of  that 
^*  which  appears  to  be  a  failing  experiment :  we 
'^  ought  to  be  cautiouSi  lest  we  fall  into  a  penii^ 
"  cious  error.  Government  have  not  the  power 
'^in  this,  as  in  other  countries,  to  compel  people 
^^.  to  submit  either  to  prescriptions  of  physicians, 
f^  or  to  operations  of  sm*geons,  or  to  any  thing 
1^  else  except  the  laws;  and  I  doubt  much  whe^ 
**  ther  any  science  is  likely  to  be  much  benefited 
f^  by  being  placed;  under  the  »care  of  Govem- 
*^  meott.  As  to  this  particular  subject,  there 
i*  have  been  so  majky  instances  of  faihires,  that 
**  tlie  utility  of  the  system  may,  perhaps,  be 
"  dcmbted ;  for  we  may  set  down  the  number  of 
f*i  fiftilures  to  be  double  that  which  we  have  heaixi 
*'  of.  .  This  may  be  the  more  suspected,  from  a 
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^^  spnrioas  complauit  being  mentioned,  which  I 

"  do  not  understand.   Jt  appears  to  me  a  mere 

^^  shift,  a  mere  getM)ff ;  because  that  is,  or  is  not, 

^^  a  disease ;  and  there  is  no  other  criterion,  but 

'^  that  of  a  disease  following,  or  not  foUowiiif 

**  Vaccination,  by  which  we  can  judge  of  Vaci 

*^  cination*    As  to  the  College  of  PhysiciatiSy 

^^  they  have  given  no' opinion  upon  the' matters 

<'  they  have  only  reported  the  result  of  that  t^^ 

dence  which  was  laid  before  them.    Now,  2A 

to  an  opinion  upon  evidence,  there  needs  bo 

application  to  physicians  for  that  purpose; 

^^  this  House  is,  I  hope,  as  able  to  judge  of  evi^ 

^^  dence,  as  they  are*    For  all  these  reasons  I 

"  should  veiy  much  prefer  a  Committee  of  In^ 

^'  quiry  to  any  legislative  measure  whatever ; 

^^  atid  I  should  hope  this  resolution  would  not 

*'  at  this  moment  be  pressed.** 

Mr.  Wilberforce  pleaded  warmly,  as  he  was 
wont,  for  the  cause  of  benevolence ;  and  Mr. 
Rose,  in  reply  to  the  assertion,  that  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  London  had  given  no  opinion, 
read  extracts  from  their  Report,  in  which  that 
College,  and  those  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin, 
all  expressed  their  decided  approbation  of  Vac- 
cination. Notwithstanding  this.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  persisted  in  dividing  the  House  ;  and  it 
appeared  that  there  were  four  other  members  of 
his  opinion.    From  this  division,  some  notion 
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ttiay  be  formed  of  the  proportii^n  of  gentlemen 
who  were  inimical  to  Vaccination. 

After  the  above  vote  passed  in  Parliament^  a 
communication  was  made  to  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians by  Lord  Hawkesbury,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department ;  and  by  the 
King*8  authority^  the  National  Vaccine  Esta- 
blishment was  instituted^*  The  Board,  com- 
posed of  the  President  and  Censors  of  the  Col- 
lie of  Physicians,  and  the  Master  and  Gover- 
nors of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  as- 
sembled Dec.  28,  1808,  and  proceeded  to  busi- 
ness. Dr.  Jenner  was  first  elected  Director; 
and  as  he  resided  in  the  country,  by  his  recom- 
mendation, the  author  of  this  work  was  chosen 
Assistant  Director.  But  an  unfortunate  misun- 
.derstanding  arose  between  Dr.  Jenner  and  the 
Board,  which  I  in  vain  strove  to  compose.  In 
ccmsequenqe  of  which,  Dr.  Jenner  declined  the 
office  of  Director,  and  I  was  nominated  in  his 
stead.  The  duty  of  the  Director  was  to  super- 
intend the  practice,  and  to  undeitake  the  cor- 
r^pondence,  and  drawing  up  of  papers  upon  all 
.  important  points.  Seven  surgeons  were  appoint- 
^  ed,  and  as  many  stations  established  throughout 
London  for  vaccinating  all  who  should  apply^  and 
for  collecting  and  distributing  vaccine  lymph  to 
those  who  wished  for  it ;  and  subsequently  the 
number  of  these  stations  was  increased.  A  body 
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of  Instrucdons  wai  next  drawn  ap  by  the  Direo 
tor,  who  consulted  Dr..  Jenner  upon  this  import-^ 
ant  point.  This  was  reviewed  and  published  hy 
the  Board ;  and,  being  sanctioned  by  such  autlio* 
rity,  was  generally  considered  as  the  standard  of 
practice.  From  an  arrangement  made  with  Go- 
vemmenty  all  correspondence  with  the  Board  on 
the  business  of  Vaccination  was  exonerated  from 
the  expense  of  postage,  which  was  of  great  im,- 
portance;  and  medical  men  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  when  in  want  of  vaccine  lymph,  had 
only  to  write  to  the  Establishment ;  and  they 
usually  received  a  supply  by  return  of  post.  Pe* 
cxiUar  events  in  practice,  such  as  doubtful  cases, 
suapected  and  real  fiEulures,  and  other  cqntingen^ 
cies»  were  frequently  referred  to  the  Establish- 
ment ;  and  the  answers  which  were  sent,  explain^ 
itag  satisfactorily,  most  of  those  cases,  tended 
greatly  to  allay  prejudices^  and  to  justify  the  Vac* 
cine.  At  first  the  i^plicants  for  Vaccination  at 
the  various  stations  were  not  numerous,  not 
amounting  to  3000  in  the  year ;  but  by  con« 
tinned  exertions,  and  the  declension  of  prejudice, 
the  numbers  regularly  increased;  and  in  the 
year  1816,  7771  persons  were  vaccinated  in 
London  by  this  Establishment  alone,  and  44,376 
charges  of  vaccine  lymph  were  distributed  to 
.  the  public. 

Xhe\  spreading,  influence  of  tliis  institution 
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WM  extended  not  Cfnly  t6  eveffpait  of  the  Bii« 
tish  dominions,  but  also' to  feraig^n  conntrios; 
Great  numbers  6(  medical  gentlemen  applied  to 
be  enrolled  as  corresponding  members ;  and  a  few 
lionorary  members,  who  were  not  profesmonltl^ 
were  also  appointed.  By  aU  these  penMini 
great  numbers  were  vaccinated ;  and  each  form<» 
ed  a  point  whence  the  Vaccine  verged  around  his 
■vicinage. 

The  Board  drew  up  an  annual  Report  for  the 
Secretary  of  State,  which  was  laid  befoi^  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  contained  a  states- 
-ment  of  the  business  effected,  of  the  progress 
of  Vaccination,  and  of  such  occurrences  as  were 
\iseful  or  remarkable;  These  ^Reports  w^re 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  ■  Commons, 
tind  T^dely  distributed. 

From  this  time,  all  open  opposition  to  Vacci^ 
nation  by  regular  practitioners  greatly  declined ; 
and  Small  Pox  inoculation  waS  considered  as  the 
most  deleterious  species  of  empiricism.  There 
"remain,  however,  enough  of  inferior  practitioners, 
who,  despairing  of  rising  to  a  respectable  line  of 
'practice,  accommodate  themselves  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  vulgar,  encourage  them,  and  covet 
the  gains  to  be  acquired  by  preserving  afloat 
the  variolous  infection.  .  These  men  ijontinue 
to  spread  the  Small  Pox,  and  to  raise  perpetual 
rumou]^  of  the  evils  excited  by  the  Vaccine. 
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The  ignorance  of  a  large  portion  of  mankind 
renders  this  opposition  by  no  means  contempt- 
ible ;  as  the  advance  of  an  improvement  cannot 
be  very  rapid^  when  aU  tbe^  veteran  bands  of 
Prejudice  are  artfully  arrayed  by  Interest  for  a 
tCtibbom  resifttanee. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

THE   VACCINE  IS  EXTENDED  THBOUGH  THS  BRIIISli 
DOMINIONS  :    SCOTLAND^   IBSLAND^  THE  SAJ5T 

AND   WEST  INDIES. 

Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  springs 
of  human  actions^  will  not  b6  surprised^  that 
Vaccination  met  with  less  resistance  at  a  dis^ 
tance5  than  on  the  spot  where  it  was  invented. 
It  was  received  with  heart-felt  joy  in  ScotlaiuL 
The  Professors  of  Edinburgh,  in  conformity 
with  the  brilliant  reputation  which  the  Univer-* 
sity  has  long  maintained  as  a  medical  school^ 
Were  impatient  to  investigate  the  properties  of 
the  newly-discovered  lymph,  which  they  soon 
procured  from  Dr.  Jenner.  Experiments  were 
made,  the  preventive  power  was  proved,  and 
Vaccination  established.  The  University  of 
Glasgow,  which  now  rivals  that  of  Edinburgh 
in  medical  science,  acted  with  equal  zeal ;  and 
by  the  influence  of  these  learned  bodies,  to- 
gether with  its  intrinsic  value,  the  Vaccine 
was  in  two  years  spread  over  Scotland.  After  a 
time,  however,  one  croaking  voice  was  raised 
to  disturb  the  general  concord.  Mr.  Brown, 
who  was  fretting  in  obscurity  at  Musselburgh, 
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published  a  book  *,  to  maintain  that  the  Vaccine 
only  pcKSsessed  the  property  of  preventing  the 
Small  Pox  temporarily :  that  in  three  years  its 
influence  declined  ;  and  in  five  or  six  hardly  any 
security  against  the  Small  Pox  remained.  These 
positions  were  attempted  to  be  proved  by  much 
irrelative  matter,  and  by  a  number  of  averred 
cases.  But  the  latter  were  soon  examined  by  some 
ci  the  Surgeons  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh, 
who  published  a  flat  contradiction  of  the  facts » 
This  was  a  decisive  blow  in  Scotland ;  on  which 
he  filled  the  London  newspapers  with  his  alarm- 
ing lucubrations,  until  the  editors  grew  tired  of 
printing  them.  In  this  extremity,  he  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  a  scurrilous  accusation  of 
the  National  Vaccine  Establishment ;  which  was 
refeiTcd  to  their  Board.  When  they  met,  the 
Registrar  read  it,  and  then  tied  it  up  with  red 
tape  among  that  mass  of  papers  which  are  con- 
signed to  rest.  The  adoption  of  Vaccination, 
and  relinquishment  of  variolous  inoculation,  in 
Scotland,  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  greatly 
the  mortality  by  Small  Pox ;  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  induce  all  to  employ  the  preven- 
tive ;  for  apathy  respecting  distant  evils  prevails 
among  the  commonalty  over  the  world. 

Ireland  being  separated  by  the  sea,  was  rather 

*  An  Inquiry  into  tJ^  anti-variolous  Power  of  Vacci- 
patioti.    Bj  lliomAa  BrojnePyVSurgeon,  Musselburgh.  1609. 
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later  in  receiving  the  Vaccine ;  yet  the  practiSccr^ 
commenced  at  Dublin  in  March  1800;  and* 
being  attended  with  success,  was  waormly* 
espoused  by  the  medical  colleges  €^  that  eity^  It^ 
was  retarded  at  first  by  a  circumstanae  which- 
ultimately  tended  to  its  adyancement.  VoriolMU^ 
inoculation  was  formerly  patromzed  in  irdaend^ 
by  the  Popish  Clergj-,  and  had,  therefore,  been  ♦ 
much  more  generally  adopted  by  the  common: 
people,  than  in  any  other  country.  The  degree 
of  security  which  this  afforded,  rendered  nmny 
unwilling  to  try  a  new  plan ;  but  the  medical 
profession  gradually  became  sensible  of  the  su* 
periority  of  Vaccination;  they  conyinced  the 
priests,  who  employed  their  influence  to  substi*^ 
tute  vaccine  Ijrmph  for  variolous  pus. 

In  1804  a  vaccine  institution  was  establii^hed 
at  Dublin  under  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Lieu* 
tenant ;  whence  lymph  was  diffused  over  all 
Ireland,  and  variolous  inoculation  was  in  a 
great  measure  discontinued. 

It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Vaccine,  though  early  introduced  into 
Jamaica  and  the  West  Indies,  was  long  much^ 
neglected  in  those  colonies*  It  reached  Ja- 
maica in  January  1801 ;  and,  by  the  exertions  ctf 
a  few  surgeons,  a  considerable  number  of  ne- 
groes were  quickly  vaccinated;  yet,  notwith- 
standing this  successful  commencement,  the 
infection  was  soon  lost ;  and  those  who  wished 
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tx>  empl<7  It  Deere  constrained  to  send  repeat- 
edly to  England  for  lymph.  Similar  remiss- 
ness occurred  in  several  of  the  other  islands^ 
which  was  qnite  unexpected.  For^  in  Europe^ 
inertness  occurred  chiefly  among  the  lowe|^ 
orders;  but  in  these  islands  the  labourerls 
we  slaves,  whose  inclinations  are  out  o{  the 
question. 

The  year  1806  was  distinguished  by  an 
event  of  momentous  concern  to  the  numerous 
nations  who  inhabit  the  extensive  districts  of 
Guinea;  and  to  an  immense  multitude  of 
daves,  originating  there,  who  are  now  spread 
ovev  the  continent  and  islands  of  America.  At 
the  beginning  of  that  year  Mr,  Rtt  died ;  and 
his  colleagues  immediately  retired  from  office, 
yidding  up  the  government  of  the  country  to 
Mr.  Fox,  Soon  after  he  had  formed  his  admi- 
nistration, although  he  was  embarrassed  with  the 
threatening  condition  of  public  affairs,  and  in  a 
declining  state  of  health,  yet  he  introduced  the 
memorable  Bill  into  Parliament  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade«  This  measure,  which  for 
eighteen  years  had  been  successfully  resisted^ 
being  now  supported  by  the  whole  power  of 
Government,  was  easily  carried  through  the 
House  of  Commmis,  But  in  the  month  of 
September,  before  this  Act  could  be  passed  into 
fi  law,  Mr.  Fox  closed  his  life.  The  Bill  was, 
however,  vigorously  pushed  through  the  House 
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of  Peers  by  the  Lords  GrenviUe  and  Grey; 
who  became  the  leaders  of  Administration.:  bat' 
in  every  stage  it  was  pertinaciously  and  viru- 
lently opposed.    And,  even  after  the  Bill  had 
passed  both  Houses,  as  it  was  known  that  the 
ministry  were,  about  to  be  dissolved,  a  fear  wag 
entertained  to  the  last  of  a  negative  being  inter- 
posed.    But  this  apprehension  proved  ground^ 
less ;  for,  on  the  25th  of  March  1807,  a  com- 
mission having  previously  been  obtained  for  that 
purpose,  the  rpyal  assent  was  pronounced  by 
Lord    Erskine,    the  Chancellor;    after,   which 
ceremony,  the  seals  of  the  respective  oflBices  were 
all  surrendered  to  the  Crown.    Thus  the  Gren-^ 
yille  administration  was  concluded  by  the  rati-i 
ficatipn  of  a  law  which  had  long  been  earnestly 
solicited  by  the  friends  of  humanity,  and  vehe- 
mently urged  forward  by  the  lovers  of  liberty. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  this  measure 
would  have  awakened  the    attention    of  the 
West    India  proprietors   to   the    Vaccine,    in 
prder  to  preserve  that  portion  of  their  slaves 
which  were  annually  swept  oflF  by  the  Small 
Pox.      But  human  reason  can  rarely  predict 
human  conduct :  for,  whether  it  proceeded  from 
interest  being  a  weaker  motive  than  paternal 
love,  or  from  the  planters  expecting  a  supply  by 
the  i?muggling  trade ;  the  Vaccine  undoubtedly 
made  slow  proj^r^ss  in  these  countries.     At  last, 
'm  the  yqar  1814,  the  government  of  Jamaica 
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took  np  the  business  with  some  energy^  and 
established  a  Vaccine  Institution,  for  pre- 
serving and  distributing  the  invaluable  lymph. 
Should  the  other  West  India  islands,  prompted 
by  mixed  motives  of  humanity  and  interest^ 
adopt  a  similar  plan,  and  extend  Vaccination  to 
the  whole  negro  population,  the  Small  Pox  must 
cease  in  those  countries. 

The  ignorance  of  sure  methods  of  preserv- 
ing vaccine  lymph  in  hot  climates  for  any  con- 
siderable time,  occasioned  many  failures  in 
transmitting  it  to  India  by  sea ;  but  this  was  at 
length  effected  by  land,  through  successive 
stages.  So  early  as  the  year  1799,  Dr.  Jenner 
sent  vaccine  lymph  to  Hanover,  and  nearly  at 
the  same  time  it  was  conveyed  to  Vienna ;  where, 
by  the  patronage  of  Dr.  De  Carro,  the  Vaccine 
was  propagated  extensively  through  the  Austrian 
dominions.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  1800  *, 
a  packet  of  lymph  from  De  Carro  reached  Con-* 
stantlnople,  with  which  the  son  of  Lord  Elgin, 
the  British  Ambassador,  was  successfally  vacci- 
nated; and,  a  few  Turkish  parents  were  in- 
duced with  difficulty  to  assent  to  their  children 
undergoing  the  same  operation^    England  wad 


♦  The  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  for  March  1801. 
Treatise  on  the  Cow  Pox,  by  John  Ring,  Surgeon,  &c. 
vol.  ii.  p.  4f5Sf  546»  910,  &c.  An  Account  of  the  Introduce 
Uqh  qf  the  Coir  Fox  into  Iddiay  by  George  Keir,  M^  Q. 
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itov  Mabted  iA&iitely  to  w«IW  Turlwy,;  )t^ 
a«  improved  Bpacif^  of  inoqu)atWnr  for  tbat 
inethod  which  had  b^f^  thence  acqu^ed  eigbQr 
yews  before.  But  in  that  fijM  ccmntry  tb# 
bumaA  inis4»  deej[>ly  imbued  with-  prepidicefi^ 
ow^ot  ^OQceive  that  a»y  thing  unknown  ta 
tbeiir  ancestors,  aod  untaught  by  the  Koran,  oMi 
be  advantageous.  In  spite^  therefoo^iey  <iyf  the  ex^-« 
tioi^  of  an  EngMi  physician^  the  Vaccine  was 
soon  lei^  there;  and  although  be  bad  pi*^^ 
viously  transmitted  to  Bombay  a  bit  of  rag 
9eaked  with  lymph;  this  and  many  otbei* at« 
tempts  failed.  But  the  aesd  of  Governor  DuncaAs 
iFho  presided  ia  that  government,  and  of  Lord 
£lgin,  did  not  relax  by  these  disappainl«ient«u 
A  fresh  packet  of  lymph  reached  Cowtanti'*^ 
npple  from  Vienna,  and  was  immediate  tranft^ 
mitted  by  the  Ambassador,  to  Bi^dad.  This 
fortunately  succeeded  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Shorty 
phy^dan  to  the  English  remdent.  From  Bag* 
dad)  itrwas  next  conveyed  to  Bassora;  where 
Vaccination  was.  commenced  by  M>.  Mibi^  the 
sorgewi  of  the  British  Consul.  I^is  gentleman 
W9A  fio  unrc^itAii^  in  bis,  ^ertww  to  transmit 
the  Vaccine  to  India,  that  he  sent  between 
thirty  and  forty  parcels  of  dried  lymph  to  dif- 
ferent surgeons  by  various  ships.  But  failure 
followed  failure ;  at  length,  in,  June  1802,  a  > 
number  of  trials  being  made  at  Bombay  with  t^ ' 
last  of  thoise  parc^,  after  a  few  days  a  vaccine 
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TOBicle  ai^peared  to  arise  on  the  arm  of  Anim 
Pusthall,  an  East  Indian  girL  Although  the  sur- 
geons knew  the  Vaccme  only  by  description, 
yet  they  recognised  the  genuine  disease;  and 
carefully  seizing  the  opportunity  of  preserving  it^ 
jthey  inoculated  from  this  source  five  other 
children^  who  took  the  infection  regulariy.  AU 
the  medical  gentlemen  of  the  Presidency  wit-* 
nessed  these  facts  with  the  utmost  satisfieu^tion, 
and  multiplied  Vaccinations.  The  preserviug 
lymph  was  quickly  transmitted  by  sea  to  Can- 
nonore,  Calicut^  and  the  island  of  Ceylon  *^  and 
thence  to  Madras  ^  and  Bengal. 

The  cold  and  negligent  reception  which  the 
Vaccine  met  with  in  the  West  Indies^  was  a 
Btrange  contrast  to  the  ardent  and  virtuous  wel- 
come with  which  it  was  hailed  in  the  East.  These 
opposite  feelings  were  not  manifested  by  the  ne- 
groes and  native  Indians ;  but  by  the  British^ 
who  have  emigrated  to  these  opposite  points  of 
the  globe.  This  moral  difference  may  perhaps  be 
attributable  to  their  different  occupations.  The 
chief  business  in  the  Carihbee  Isles  is  the  super- 
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*  An  Account  of  the  Introduction,  Progress,  and  Suc- 
cess of  Vaccination  in  Ceylon,  by  Thomas  Christie,  M.  D. 

f  Correspondence  for  the  Extermination  of  Small  Pox, 
by  James  Anderson,  Physician  General  at  Fort  St.  George, 
Madras.  180^ 
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Itttendence  of  slaves,  whether  emplo3^d  in  thiJ 
labours  of  the  field,  or  in  manufacturing  its  pro- 
duce :  whereas,  in  the  East  Indies,  the  British 
are  engaged  in  political,  military,  and  literary 
pursuits,  which  expand  and  elevate  the  mind. 

The  empire  of  India  was  at  that  period  gch- 
verned  by  a  statesman,  whose  genius  overthrew 
the  Mahometan  government,  and  rooted  up  those 
noxious  Gallic  weeds,  which  had  been  insidiously 
Bown  there  by  the  long  hands  of  Napoleon. 

Lord  Wellesley  also  quickly  perceived  the 
importance  of  the  Vaccine,  and  supported  the 
medical  gentlemen  in  all  their  exertions.  Being 
aware  that  enthusiasm  soon  declines,  and  that 
interest  quickens  benevolence,  he  appointed  at 
Calcutta*  a  surgeon,  to  be  Superintendant- 
General  of  vaccine  inoculation,  and  statioiiis 
were  established  through  all  the  provinces  under 
the  British  authority.  By  this  decisive  med* 
sure,  the  Vaccine  was  soon  extensively  dissemi- 
nated, and  no  British  professional  man  raised  ah 
obstacle  to  its  progress.  Obstructions  to  these 
salutary  schemes  were  however  raised,  and  from 
the  same  causes  which  operated  in  £urope. 
The  poor  displayed  the  same,  or  greater  apathy 
towards  warding  off  »  i^mote  evil ;  ^d  their 


*  Report  of  the  State  and  Progress  of  Yaccinati^  in 
Bengal  in  1804»  by  John  Shoolbred,  Super  in  tendant  General 
of  Vaccine  Inoculation  at  Calcutta*  1805^ 
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perverted  ignorance  rendered  them  prone  to  be 
deceived  by  the  Bramins,  who  had  long  been 
inocuiators  of  the  Small  Pox.  It  was  customary^ 
when  inoculation  was  performed,  to  make  a 
filight  offering  to  an  idol ;  which,  of  course, 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  priests.  When 
Vaccination  was  performed,  no  similar  oblation 
was  presented,  and,  notwithstanding  all  worldly 
pursuits  are  relinquished  by  the  Bramins,  this 
privation  kindled  their  animosity.  They  in* 
stantly  employed  a  number  of  artifices,  dis- 
rimilar  to  those  played  oflf  by  the  English  anti^ 
vaccinists,  but  consonant  to  Eastern  preposses- 
sions. It  was  boldly  asserted  by  many  of  that 
cast,  that  the  Vaccine  could  answer  no  good 
purpose  *,  because  none  of  the  water  of  the 
Ganges  was  mixed  with  it ;  and  all  knew,  that, 
without  this  addition,  even  Small  Pox  inocula- 
tion  was  ineffectual. 

Independent  of  this  devout  declaration,  they 
propagated  a  hundred  rumours.  It  was  spread 
abroad,  that  British  surgeons  had  a  thirst  for 
blood,  and  collected  together  numbers  of  chil- 
dren, to  take  a  little  from  each ;  and  when  they 
had  filled  a  tea-cup,  ttiey  drank  it  off ;  but,  so 
far  from  the  children  being  thereby  preserved 
from  the  Small  Pox,  if  proper  antidotes  were 
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jKMt  applMy  wliieli  t\»  BratmiMi  dime  w&e  fte«* 
foainted  withy  all  of  them  vrovid  soon  peiisli, 
pr  at  leMt  be  miiittea  viHi  a  dreadful  disease. 
One  /Other  report  is  noticed  oi  a  stUl  naore 
tcrrifte  kind«  The  Vacd^ae  ww  labelled  a« 
eontaining  the  jseeds  of  the  plague^  which  woold 
break  out  ia  three  or  four  years;  and  was  a  eofy- 
toiyance  of  t^  English  to  exterminate  tfaeoatiye 
Indians.  This  annnncaation  was  said  to  faaY« 
gained  great  .credit  amongst  the  people^  in  con- 
sequeacie  of  a  pei'stiafiive  question^  with  which  it 
was  snp|MNi)ed  Why,  it  was  asked,  would  <io^ 
venuuent  take  so  much  tiiouble,  without  having 
an  object  in  view  ?  The  Governor  General  ooi>* 
luted  this  interrogative  argument  by  a  mea^ 
iNire  mora  prevalent  than  the  most  apt  repiy^ 
iHiicb  fully  convinced  the  Bramins  of  the  vir«- 
tnous  designs  of  the  Bridsh  Government.  Farr 
simony,  where  a  great  object  was  in  view, 
waS'  never  laid  to  the  chaige  of  Lord  WcUes- 
ley.  On  this  occasion  a  number  of  the  pHn^ 
eipai  Indian  inocuktors  were  sent  for  to  Cal^- 
eotta,  and  an  inquhry  was  made  of  the  amount 
ipf  thdr  gains  by  their  practice.  This  proved  t/9 
be  a  mere  pittance ;  on  which  double  the  suiaa 
tiras  proffered  tfaem^,  with  the  slight  stipuia"- 


delicacy,  only  hints  at  the  reward,  which  is  stated  on  un- 
doubted pWvattivforttiatioii;''-     ^^" 
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tlbUy  that  they"  should  adbpt  and  ttcammenii 
Vac^nattioD^  in  prefereboe  to  tttil6l6ufd  iiiccttfigb'' 
tion. 

All  readily  acceded  to  the  cuotiditknjs,  and  ^ 
conseqttence  attended  r^larty  ihe  ciffice  (tf  the' 
Stiperintetidant  General  of  Vaceiftlitkiifi/ to  wlt^ 
nem  atid  to  be  in^roeted  in  f be  ptoc^sif.    7he^' 
were  ateo  permitted  to  vacd^at^^   ais  «oofi  isr 
they  appeared  competent.    Tdis  iKdtement  m-' 
diiced  other  native  moctilators  to  appear  xm^ 
solicited  at  the  same  office^  and  to  profess  their 
i«illingtiesi&^    ttpon  slmHar  termi!r^  likewise  to 
pro|)agate  the  yaedne^  instead  of  the  rario* 
Ions  inoeidtftion.    These  volontury  applientSdnii 
were  received  with  prop^  enconrt^ment :  all 
who  chose  were  tanght,  and  trials  were  made 
m  their  presence^  which  evinced  the  preven- 
tive power  of  the  Vaccine.    A  declaration  was 
then  drawn  up,  expi*esinng  the  facts  which  had 
been  seen^  and  recommending  Vaccination  to  all 
ranks  of  Hindoos.    This  was  signed  by  twenty- 
six  Indian  inocnlators^  published  in  the  Cal- 
cutta Gazette^  %a  fonr  Eastern  languages,  and 
diffused  through  the  whole  Peninsula.    After 
this  the  Vaccine  was  rapidly  extended  as  far  as 
Persia. 

Pew  countries  appear  to  have  suffered  more 
from  the  Small  Pox^  than  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon.  A  respectable  writer  declares,  the  terror  of 
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tlie  inhabitants  for  thiB  pestilence  w&s  so  great  ^^ 
tbat^  when  it  appeared^  husbands  were  wont  to 
forsake  their  Mdves^  and  parents  their  children, 
leaving  them  only  a  little  drink  and '  food. 
When  villages  were  thus  abandoned^  wild  hogs, 
bears^  panthers^  and  elephants^  often  issued 
from  the  woods  and  jungles ;  broke  down  the 
enclosures,  and  ravaged  the  gardens  and  or« 
chards.  Ev^y  sweet-smelling  flower  and  escu* 
lent  herb  was  rooted  up  ;  the  plantain  and  cocoa- 
nut  trees  were  levelled  \with  the  earth,  the 
cottages  unroofed,  and  not  even  the  bones  of  the 
deserted  sick  were  afterwards  to  be  found.  Dr. 
Christie  ^,  a  judicious  physician,  who  resided 
many  years  in  ^his  island,  states  that  the  Small 
Bdx,  according  to  the  most  moderate  calcula- 
tion^ carried  off  a  sixth  part  of  the  population ; 
yet  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Dutch  Govern-^ 
ment  to  lessen  this  destruction.  But  in  the 
year  1800,  after  their  possessions  on  the  coast 
were  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  Small  Pox  hos- 
pitals were  established  for  the  admission  of  the 
infected,  and  of  those  who  cliose  to  be  inocu- 
lated in  all  the  principal  districts.    These  esta- 


T     '     -'  - 


*  Description  of  Ceylon,  vol.  i,  p.  93$,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cordiner. 

f  An  Account  of  the  Introduction,  Progress,  and  Suc« 
cess  of  Vaccination  in  Ceylon,  by  Thomas  Christie,  M.D. 
1811. 
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blishments    were    superintended;  by-  ju^bat 
pfficei-s,  and  provided,  at   a  cocMsider^le  ex-f 
pense,  with  whatever  was  judged  :i^uis^te..  Yet, 
in  spite  of  all  the  attention  which  was  paid, 
pearly  one  fourth  of  the  patient^  who,  wer^ 
cjEusually  ^<^ted,  died ;  and  iwe  in .  thiirty^thret 
of  tl^^  inocul^ted^    This  was  the  state  of  things 
in  180^,;when  Dr.  Christie,  the  superintendant  of 
these  establishments,  haying  hewd  of  the  virtue 
of  the  Vaccine,  was  roost  anxious  to  receive  it 
£rpm  Eurc^e,  and  searched  among  the  cows  of 
the  island  for  this  malady  in  vmn.    Dr.  Jenner^ 
who  was  strenuous  in  his  efforts  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  sent  out  packets  of  dried  lymph 
repeatedly,  both  to  Ceylon  and  India;  but  ail 
felled.    He  ^o  transmitted  coloured  drawls^ 
of  the  vaccine  vesicle  in  all  its  stages.    A  plan 
was  then  concerted  by  him,  under  the  auspices 
of  Government,  for  transporting  tl^  infeption  by 
vaccinating  in  succession,  a  number  of  recruits 
during  their  passage  by  sea  to  Ceylon^    But 
before  this  scheme  was  put  in  eitSteution,  the 
Vaccine,  as  was  related,  had  reached  Bombay^ 
Dr.  Scott,  of  that  settlement,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  vessel    sailing  to  Trincomalie  to 
transmit  some  threads,  well  soaked  in  vaccine 
lymph,  and   enclosed  in  silver  tubes,  stopped 
with  wax.     This  was  done  July  10th,  1802, 
and  the  packet  having  reached  Trincomalie  on 
the  11th  of  August,  a  surgeon  immediately 
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AttempCed  to  viEundnate  six  chBdren  with  these 
thre^.  One  of  the  six  fiirtohately  was  in^^ 
fected  I  and  from  timt  chiM^  a  succession  <^ 
ethers  were  vaccinated^  watd  the  ppeventit^ 
was  diffused  thnmgh  the  isla,nd.  Hie  measureii 
that  were  immediately  recommended  by  Dr; 
Christie,  and  pnt  in  force  by  Governor  North; 
w^e  highly  judicious.  The  Small  Pox  hospit^ 
W^e  suppressed^  and  variolous  inoculation  pro^ 
bibited.  The  medical  superintendanti&and  over^ 
seers  were  ordered  to  propagate  the  Vaccine  by 

•  •  •  • 

&ifetj  means  in  their  porrer.  All  persons  whd 
presented  themselves  were  vacdnated  gratd- 

* 

tously,  and  the  mediccd  overseers  made  eireiiits  td 
evfery  village  in  thdr  respective  districts  to  vac^ 
einate  the  peq>le.  Moderate  aQowaatces  w^ere 
granted  for  these  duties ;  which  expense  waa 
trifling  in  comparison  with  that  incurred  by  the 
Small  Pox  hospital  establishments.  And  in 
order  to  induce  the  natives  to  accede  to  this 
fcheme^  addresses  in  the  various  langou^es  of 
the  island  were  eirculated  to  explain  the  utility 
cf  Vaccination. 

These  measures  were  so  successful,  that  the 
natives  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  stationsr. 
Borne  of  the  surgeons  vaccinated  above  a  hun*. 
dred  in  a  day :  and  m  two  years  the  SmaU 
Pox  was  suppressed  in  three  of  the  principal 
districts  of  the  island.    It  continued,  however^ 


♦  to  prevail  ftif  sometime  longer  m  the  province 
qi  Jafik^  where  a  prepossession  had  been  raised 
fl^ihst  the  Vaccine,  from  an  unfortuiifate  error.  . 
Some  Cingles^  practitioners  had  produced,  by 
inadvertence,  a  spurious  malady,  and'  Kad  vac- 
c^nated  many   in  succession '  with    Inefficien* 

*  '     '  •      •  •  •  •  » 

rfittet:  several  of  tfese  persons  afterwards 
caught  the  Smalt  Pox.  The  presence  and 
ietofhority  of  Dr.  GhWsltie,  however,  qnieted  the 
alarm  prbdrfced  i>f  th^se  sinister  accidents,  tt 
Was  al90 -requisite  to  overc6me  some  secret 
Ofipositlbh  i^ised  by  those  natives  who  formerly 

'  r       •  • 

had  subsiirted  By  ptw^tising  variolous  inocula- 
(Son  i  arid  besides,  tt  was  found,  that  as  soon  as 
the  Shiall  Pox  was  suppressed,  Mie  fears  of  the 
j^ple  vtinfished,  and  they  neglected  to  employ 
fife  preventive.  From  these  causes  Vaccination 
was  not  universally  Adopted ;  and  a  few  cases 
of  Small  Pox  were  occasionally  breaking  out  in 
all  the  districts,  the  infection  being  introduced 
either  from  the  Candian  country,  or  from 
abroad.  The  Honourable  Thomas  Maitland, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  North  as  Governor,  resolved, 
in  1807,  to  finish  this  business.  He  issued  a  con- 
ciliating proclamation  to  persuade  the  people  of 
the  great  utility  of  the  Vaccine ;  fresh  orders 
were  sent  to  the  medical  and  public  oflSccrs  to 
employ  all  their  influence  to  prevail  upon  the 
inhabitants  to  adopt  Vaccination,  and  to  furnisfi 
them  with  provisions,  when  necessary,  during  the 
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process;  aad  able  vaccinatOFBr^  with  incr^w^ 
allowanceai  were  sent  to  the  places  which  rVr 
quired  them*  At  length  the  Br^mins  subipUi* 
ted  to  Vaccination^  who  were  the  last  persona 
to  adopt  this  innovation  of  their  ancient  cus-^ 
toms ;  and  the  remains  of  the  Small  Pqx  w^rq 
happily  extinguished  in  all  that  part  of  the  is)aiv4 
which  then  belonged  to  Great  Britfdn.  .    , 

It  is  superfluous  to  detail  the  transactiQUB  9j^ 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Mauritiijm ; 
in  which  settlements,  Sir  Jolm  C^dock  saaA 
Governor  Farquhar,  by  iHmilar  m^easufes,  sui4 
with  less  difficulty,  completely  rooted  out  ti^ 
Small  Pox.  These  facts  are  decisive  prop^  pf 
the  reasonablaness  of  the  expectatioQs  wfaicl^ 
Dr.  Jenner  had  formed  from  his  discovery.'    .., 


i 
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CHAP.  XII. 

THE  DIFFUSION  OP  THE  VACCINE  TO  FOREIGN 
NATIONS  :  TO  GERMANY,  PRUSSIA,  RUSSIA^, 
SWEDEN,  DENMARK,  FRANCE,  SWITZERLAND, 
ITALY,  SPAIN,  NORTH  AMERICA,  PERSIA,  AND 
AFRICA. 

• 

As,  at  the  period  when  Dr.  Jenner  published  his 
discovery,  the  intercourse  of  England  with 
France  and  Holland  was  interrupted  by  war, 
Germany  was  the  first  foreign  country  to  which 
the  Vaccine  was  conveyed.  Parcels  of  dried 
lymph  were  transmitted  about  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1800*,  to  Hanover  and  to  Vienna ;  but, 
from  philosophic  prudence,  the  Vaccine  met  at 
first  a  cold  reception ;  as  most  of  the  physicians 
distrusted  the  accounts  of  this  contagious  virus 
possessing  the  singular  virtue  which  was  as- 
cribed to  it.  Sufficient  respect  was  however 
paid  to  the  testimonies  from  England  to  insti- 
tute trials  of  some  lymph  transmitted  by  Dr. 
Jenner:  but  an  embarrassment  was  occasioned 
by  another  parcel  procured  from  the  corrupted 


*  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  for  the  yeari^  1800^ 
1801,  1602.  Treatise  on  the  Cow  Pox,  by  John  Ring, 
Surgeon* 
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source  at  the  London  Small  Pox  Hospital,  which 
excited  eruptions.  But  this  being  remarked,  the 
error  was  corrected,  eruptive  cases  no  longer  oc- 
curred on  the  continent,  arid  success  removed  all 
doubts  of  the  utility  of  the  discovery.  It  was 
under  the  auspices  of  the  court  physicSan  and 
surgeon  at  Hanover  that  Vaccination  commen- 
ced, who  published  the  prosperous  results :  and 
the  progress  in  Vienna  was  greatly  accelerated 
by  a  disastrous  epidemical  Small  Pox,  which 
prevailed  at  that  period.  The  •  dread  of  this 
disease  greatly  assisted  Professor  De  Carro's  ex- 
hortations to  have  recourse  to  the  Vaccine,  and 
the  practice  was  extended  widely. 

In  Prussia  the  clergy  united  their  efforts 
with  those  of  the  medical  profession  to  difiuse 
this  benign  preventive.  But  notwithstantfiog 
the  sedate  character  of  the  Germans,  some 
slight  medical  opposition  arose. 

A  Dr.  Ehram  *,  of  Frankfort,  wrote  against 
it ;  but  both  the  composition  of  his  work,  and 
the  act  of  suicide  which  he  committed  soon 
after,  were  strong  presumptions  of  his  insanity. 
A  second  work,  something  more  sane,  emanated 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hertz  -f-,  a  Jew  physician  at 


♦  Practical  Journal,  by  Hufeland»  vol.  xii. 
f  Dr  Marcus  Hertz  to  Dr.  Dohmej^er,  on  the  Brutal 
Inoculation,  &c.  180L 
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Berlin ;  who  stigmatized  the  brutal  inoculation 
from  cows^  and  expressed  an  obdurate  disbelief 
of  ail  the  facts  written  in  the  new  books  of  the 
Christians,  and  a  rooted  antipathy  to  their  doc- 
trine. He  concluded  by  prophesying  temporal 
evils  to  all  who  forsook  the  ancient  rites  of  their 
forefathers  :  which  prediction  was  in  two  cases 
oraculously  fulfilled, 

A  banker  at  Berlin  requested  Dr.  Wolf, 
another  Jew  physician,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  friend  of  Hertz,  to  vaccinate  two 
of  his  children.  Wolf .  pretended  to  comply 
with  his  request,  but  clandestinely  substituted 
variolous  pus  for  vaccine  lymph :  in  conse- 
quence of  which,,  both  the  children  died  of  the 
Small  Pox.  The  criminal  prosecution  which 
succeeded  was  probably  of  more  advantage  to 
the  Vaccine,  than  De  Can-o's  *  refutation  of 
Hertz's  sophisms ;  and  as  the  King  of  Prussia 
soon  after  directed  his  children  to  be  vacci- 
nated, this  had  more  effect  than  either.  He 
also  issued  orders  that  Vaccination  should  be 
immediately  employed  in  the  army,  and  the  new 
practice  encountered  no  further  difficulties.  By 
which,  and  by  the  total  abandonment  of  vario-» 
lous  inoculation  throughout  Germany,  the  Small 


*  Observations  on  Vaccine  Inoculation,  &c.  by  Dr, 
De  Carro  ot*  Vienna,  in  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journa), 
vQl.viii,  1802, 
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Pox  tttpidly  declined ;  and  in  a  fe#  years  iris 
extinguished  in  some  of  the  largest  dties^  from 
whose  purlieus^  infectious  diseases  are  expelled 
with  great  difficulty.  Thus  evexL  in  Vienna, 
where  ftiU  four  hundred  pei'sons  had  annually 
been  destroyed  by  the  Small  Pox,  this  m^irtality 
diminished  rapidly  after  the  introduction  of  tte 
Vaccine,  and  in  five  years  absolutely  ceased. 

The  medical  profession  were  anticipated  in 
Russia,  by  the  superior  zeal  of  the  Dowager 
Empress.  This  Princess,  not  possessing  the 
feminine  ambition  of  modern  times,  had  never 
advanced  as  the  glittering  leader  of  modes  and 
festivities,  but  had  retrograded  to  the  more 
austere  virtues  of  the  past  ages.  Her  unostenta*^ 
tious  excellence  was  not  appreciated  by  Paul 
the  Empa*or,  who  treated  her  with  caprice  and 
harshness,  to  which  her  gentle  spirit  yielded  sub- 
missively. 

But  the  nation  were  not  tractable  under  a 
series  of  vexatious  and  frantic  acts ;  a  conspi- 
racy was  formed  by  soikie  of  the  nobles,  who 
entered  the  palace  at  midnight,  and  strangled 
the  Pmperor.  The  Empress,  who  slept  in  a 
separate  apartment,  was  awakened  by  the  tu- 
mult :  she  rushed  fearlessly  into  her  husband's 
chamber,  then  filled  with  the  conspirators; 
and  loudly  demanded  to  see  him.  They  in  vain 
strove  to  silence  her  exclamations,  and  to  re^ 
strain  her  effpnts.      She  persevered  with  en- 
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IMftHes;  tbreatetiiiigs^  and  cries^  until  the  ccm*^ 
flf^iitetors    being    overawed^    submitted;    and 
shawed  her  the  lifeless  oorse«    She  threw  her- 
«elf  upkm  the  body^  kissed  the  llps^  and  drencb* 
ed  the  facie  ^th  her  tears.    After  pouring  out 
this^  torrent  of  grief  she  rose  up  roajesticaUy^ 
coixiinanded  the  body  to  be  raised  from  the 
ground/  and  placed  on  the  imperial  state  bed. 
And  the  very*  men  who  had   assassinated  the 
£mperor^  and  who  were  then  masters  of  the  em^ 
fire,  yielded  ha*  obedience.     This  order  being 
complied  with,  she  watched  the  remains  of  her 
husband  until  the  funereal  rites  were  performed, 
aocot'ding  to  her  directions,   with  the  accus^ 
tomed  solemnity  and  magmficence*  When  time, 
by  its  slow  operation,  had  assuaged  her  owil 
affliction,  this  beneficent  Princess  devoted  the 
remainder  of  her  life  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  others.    She  pitied,  visited,  and  relieved  the 
jsick  and  the  poor:  she  became  the  foundress 
of  many  charitable  institutions,  and  the  patrb* 
ness  of  cd(.;  inspecting  their  management,  re-» 
gulating  their  economy,  and  correcting  their 
abuses. 

The  Vaccine  was  a  discovery  quite  congenial 
to  her  feelings ;  and  accounts  of  it  were  carried 
,in  autumn  1801  to  Moscow,  where  the  court 
were  assembled  to  celebrate  the  coronation  of 
her  son,  the  Emperor  Alexander.  His  august 
mother  kept  aloof  fr^om  the   solemnities,    re« 

Ji  4 
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joicings^  fi^d  redoubled  mtrigues  of  a  new  reigni 
but  s§nt  ai^  urgent' request  to  a  physician  at 
Breslaw^    to  trausmit    to  her   without  delay 
^racciue  lymph  ^.    This  was  done^  and  «i  ipfiuit 
jiras  si^Xicessfully  vaccinated  by  the  «uTgeon  of 
]tbe  Emperor.    The  nameVacoinoff,  and  a  pro* 
yision  for  life^  were  conferred  upon  (he  child ; 
.who  was  transported  directly  in  an  ^perial 
coach  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  St,  Petenh 
burgh,   as  a  source  fpr   future  Vacpinatians. 
The  h^ppy  eflfects  of  the  new  practice  being  soon 
perceived,  the  Dowager  Empress,  equally  gene- 
rous and  humane,  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr,  Jenner^ 
complimenting  him  with  delicacy,  and  testifying 
her  acknowledgments  to  the  person  who  had 
rendered  so  signal  a  service  to  the  world.    This 
letter,  together  with  a  valuable  diamond  ring, 
were  transmitted  tq  the  discoverer,  through  the 
British  ambassador. 

Vaccination,  under  such  patronage,  spread 
prosperously  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  RuSt 
sian  empire ;  where  population  not  «9nly  consti- 
tutes thej  power  of  the  state,  hut  the  wealth  of 
the  landholders.  It  was  therefore  encouraged, 
both  as  a  political  measure,  and  as  an  agricul- 
tural improvement,  For  the  3mall  Pox  was  a 
greater  drain  pn   Russian .  ^states,  than  both  ^ 

>  ■  ■  I  .»<■■■■  I..I ■!■ ■■       I   II.  ■■      fl 

*  Treatise  on  the  Cow  Pox,  by  Mr.  Ring,  p.  1009L 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal  for  1802. 
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the  murrain  and  mildew;   and  destroyed;  as 
was  calculated^  one  seventh  part  of  the  inhabits 
fmts.    Several  imperial  Ukases  were  issued  to 
lexcite  the  adoption   of  Vaccination,  and  the 
Superintendence  of  the  practice  was  most  ju«« 
diciously  devolved   upon   Dr.   Crichton,   ohief 
physician,  of  the  court.    Surgeons  for  this  duty 
were  appointed  by  him  in  every  province ;  from 
whose    reports  it  appeared    that  between  the 
years    1804  and  1812,   twelve  hundred  thou-» 
sand  persons  had  been  vaccinated.     The  de- 
crease oi   Small  Pox   having  showed   clearly 
to  the  Emperor  the  advantages  of  Vaccination, 
lie  gave  orders,  by  a  fresh  Ukase,  that  every 
subject  in   th^  ^npire   should  be  vaccinated. 
This    decree  met  with  little  resistance,  except 
from  a  small  sect  of  fanatics  in  the  eastern 
part    of  the  empire,    whose   opposition  arose 
pot  from  their  doubts,  but  froip  their  conviction 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  Vaccine,    Their  prevail- 
ing tenet  is,    that  as  wounds,   diseases,   and 
death  are  inflicted  by  Providence,  it  is  an  im- 
pious profanation  to  prevent  these  dispensations 
by  the  potent  medical  arts.     These  bigots,  being 
insensible  to  reason,  and  inflexible  even  to  an 
Ukase,  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  exemption 
which  they  implored,  of  being  allowed  to  remain 
susceptible  of  the  Small  Pox. 
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'  '  Weiio^ proceed  to  Swbden,  where  in  liito* 
didm*  tibies^  k  spite  of  the  fri^  climate  and 
feirren  soil,''^tany  flourishes;  and  which  itt 
pttit  agte  waS  Varm  with  the  love  of  liberty  and 
ftrtile  in  heroes.  The  Swedish  government  has 
long  b6fen  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  health  of 
the  people.  In  the  year  1754,  Dr.  Schnltli  wad 
deputed  by  the  States  of  the  kingdom  to  inquire 
Into  the  English  method  of  inoculating  for  the 
Small  Pox.  This  physician,  after  a  considerable 
residence  in  London,  presented  to  the  royal 
commissioners  of  health  *,  an  excellent  account 
of  that  practice-^,  which  was  immediately  esta-^ 
blished  by  the  authority  of  Government ;  and 
variolous  inoculation  became  one  of  the  most 
>lucrative  branches  of  professional  practice. 
From  this  watchful  solicitude  for  medical  im- 
provements. Vaccination  was  begun  in  Sweden^ 
Sooner  even  than  in  Ireland.  For,  before  the 
termination  of  the  year  1799,  orders  were  issued 
by  the  Government  to  the  College  of  Health,  of 


*  A  permanent  board,  partly  constituted  of  Privy  Cpun* 
iellors  and  Nobles. 

f  An  Account  of  Inoculation  presented  to  the  Mqs% 
Noble  Governor  of  the  Princes,  &c.  &c.  by  David  SchultZ) 
M.  D.  translated  from  the  Swedish,  1758.  Report  of  th« 
State  of  Vaccination  in  Sweden,  included  in  the  Report  of 
the  National  Vaccine  Establishment  to  the  House  of  Cqn^-t 
mons  in  1814. 
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whlcli  Dr.  Shultz  had  become  president^  to 
investigate  that  subject  with  the  greatest  accit- 
racy.  The  report  of  this  learned  body  ftdly 
confirmed  the  excellency  of  the  Jennerian  dis- 
covery. '  And  in  1803,  a  law  was  enacted^  estar* 
i>lishing  Vaccination  throughout  the  kingdom* 

In  support  of  this  measure  vaccine  stations 
were  appointed,  and  honorary  and  pecuniary 
rewards  conferred  by  the  Government  on  the 
most  deserving;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  were  corrected  by  the 
"exhortations  and  example  of  the  clergy;  and 
variolous  inoculation,  without  a  dissenting  voice^ 
was  disinterestedly  abandoned  by  the  faculty  of 
medicine.  It  is  supei*fluous  to  add,  that^  by 
«uch  a  concurrence  of  virtuous  exertions,  the 
Small  Pox  was  quickly  suppressed  in  Sweden. 

The  mortiferous  effect  of  this  disease  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  been  no  less  attended 
to  by  the  Prince  of  Denmark  ;  although  about 
the  same  period  a  danger  more  personal  im- 
pelled him  to  reject  the  profFei-ed  friendship  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  accept  the  perfidious 
amity  of  Napoleon  ;  by  which  submission  he 
suffered  more  than  he  could  have  done  by  a 
magnanimous  resistance.  He  was  then  inca-^ 
pable  of  maintaining  a  neutrality,  from  a  de- 
ficiency of  force;  but,  in  aiding  a  power 
which  was  already  exorbitant,  there  was  a  lack 
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lOf  wisdom  ;  and^  as  is  lisual^  the  errors  of  their 
Pnnce  brought  calamities  on  the  people. 

Nelson,  with  a  seaman's  arm,  struck  the  first 
blow.  Cathcart  was  next  commissioned  ;  who 
bombarded  and  captured  Copenhagen^  and 
brought  the  Danish  navy  to  the  Downs.  Even 
Ihesc'  disasters  did  not  correct  the  in&tuated 
Dane :  till  at  length  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden,  by  an  invasion  of  Holstein,  conquered 
Norway,  and  dissolved  the  French  alliance.  It 
was  with  regret  that  these  penalties  were  in- 
flicted on  the  refractory  Danes ;  who  now,  re- 
pentant, are  protected  by  the  power,  and  the 
population  of  their  remaining  territories  is  aug- 
mented by  the  science  of  England.  In  the 
year  1805  *  not  a  single  child  died  of  the  Small 
Pox  at  Copenhagen. 

The  sanguinary  war  which  raged  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  retarded  the  entrance 
of  the  Vaccine  into  the  former  country.  But  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1800,  hostilities  having 
been  suspended,  previous  to  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
an  application  for  vaccine  lymph  was  made  by 
the  Director  of  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Paris, 
A  packet  was  immediately  transmitted  ;  which, 
from  an  excess  of  precaution,  was  inclosed  in  ^ 
phial  filled  with  hydrogen  gas. 


*  FfafFim  neuen  Nord.  v.  Arcliiv,  B.  1. 
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Presently  an  official  bulletin^  in  the  jargon  cf 
the  day,  was  promulgated  by  the  National  Gat- 
^ette*.  (June  12,  1800.)  "  23  Prairial,  8th  year 

of  the  French  Republic^  One*  and  Indivisible. 

Upon  the  inoculation  of  the  Vaccine."  After 
this  preamble  it  was  stated^  that  Vaccination  had 
been  performed  on  thirty  children^  nine  of  whom 
had  taken  the  infection  ;  and  that  the  operation 
had  been  repeated  with  recent  lymph .  on  a 
number  of  those  who  had  not  been  infected  by 
the  dried  lymph.  Notwithstanding  this  lively 
commencement^  the  lymph  was  soon  lost  by 
mismanagement.  But  Dr.  Woodville,  having 
little  to  lose  in  England,  set  out  for  France  on 
a  vaccine  adventure.  He  began  to  operate  at 
•Boulogne,  and  from  that  stock  continued  the 
practice  at  Paris.  On  his  arrival,  Woodville, 
who  was  a  solemn  taciturn  Englishman,  was 
overwhelmed  with  the  adulatory  phrases  whieh 
the  French  lavish  upon  those  strangers  whom 
they  wish  to  please.  Crowds  of  professional  and 
literary  persons  waited  upon  him,  soliciting  the 
high  honour  of  his  friendship ;  he  was  very  cour- 
teously pressed  to  vaccinate  in  public  gratui- 
tously, and  a  house  was  hired  for  that  purpose.  A 


*  The  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  July,  Sep- 
tember, and  November,  1800.  Treatise  on  the  Cow  Vox, 
by  J.  Ring,  Surgeon. 
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Iwscmd  buUetin  next  proekimed  the  Baf^py  6tent^ 
^^  of  Franm  haviag  now  got  Dr.  WifQ^^ille^  a 
^^  learned  man^  animated  with  generous  zeaJ^ 
^  and  meriting  gratitudie  and  praise.  Ahready  he 
^  had  vaccinated  siit  thousand  children  with  in- 
<^  variable  success ;  for  the  prevention  of  the 
^^.  Small  Pox  is  a  kind  of  prodigy.''  But  neither 
advertisements  nor  hand-bills  were  needed  by 
this  vivacious  nation :  the  news  of  this  visitation 
of  an  £^lish  physician  flew  from  mouth  to 
mouth ;  for,  though  Rumour  in  France  has  fewer 
ears,  she  has  more  tongues,  than  in  any  other 
country.  Men  ran  in  haste  to  the  v€u;cine  sta^ 
tion,  and  bared  their  arms  for  the  lancet ;  while 
maids,  and  mothers  with  swarms  of  children, 
followed,  expecting  that  preference  which  is  there 
always  paid  to  the  sex.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
surpassing  civilities  shown  to  Woodville,  he  was^ 
not  bribed  to  make  a  long  stay ;  and  he  return^ 
ed,  not  enriched,  while  the  empty  compliments 
were  ringing  in  his  ears. 

At  this  time  the  First  Consul  was  pushing 
forward  the  negotiations  for  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
to  confirm  his  family  on  the  throne  of  France ; 
and  the  medical  cajolements  colitinued.  An  ad- 
dress was  presented  to  the  British  Ambassador*, 


*  This  curious  morsel  was  preserv^  by  Francis  Moor^ 
Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Ambassador^  and  sent  to  Dr.  Jenner. 
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couched  in  tihat  re|KabUc&n  ^bberish^  which  thr 
First  Causal  had  not  theti  silencied, 

"  JjIBERTY.  ^VAUffYi'  r>  V 

(16th  October  J80I,L  .   , 

'^From  the  Memhera  of  th^^jTury  of  H^aXtff^^ 

^^  and  the  Medical  Committee  of  .the  S^aitH 

.  ^^  ment  of  the  Somme^  to  H^s  ^c^Uency  tbi9) 

.^^  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  England,' for. (h^ 

/.  ^^  Ccmgress  at  Amiens/'  , : ,  j 

It  was  stated,  *^  that  the  Jury  w^se  cour 
*/  stantly  occupied  with  whatever  related  tiji 
*^  the  preservation  of  man,  and  cQpse^iientl;^ 
'^  their  attention  was  peculiarly  excited  4  by  tbl^ 
^f  Vaccine.  Many  trials  had  been  md49  'by. 
^^  them,  and  the  discovery,  unfolded  in  E^giand^ 
^^  had  been  stamped  in  France  with  the  seal  of 
"  infallibility.'*  The  immortal  Jenner  was  then 
eulogised,  and  the  detractors  of  Vaccination 
stigmatized,  and  accused  of  >  forging  a  hundred 
falsehoods.  These  opponents,  although  aome  of 
them  are  physicians,  are  declared  to  ,be  unwor-f 
thy  of  the  honour  of  a  refutation,  as  they  bavQ 
been  stimulated  neither  by  the  love  of  truth, 
nor  by  the  glory  of  physic,  but  by  avarice. 
The  address  concludes  by  compliments  to  the 
Ambassador,  and  assurances  that  the  French 
physicians  consider  themselves  as  the  brother^ 


of  those  of  England.  This  etquisiCe  compos!-^ 
tion  was  signed  by  all  the  memben^^  lind  pomp-^ 
ously  presented  to  the  Marquis  Cornwallis. 
Thus  the  negotiations  for  peaoe,  and  the  eom-> 
mencement  of  Vaccination  in  France,  were  si- 
multaneous, but  their  duration  was  very  differ* 
ttat.  The  Vaccine  continued  to  be  fostered  from 
the  innate  love  of  life;  but  the  peace  vras 
quickly  broken  from  the  superior  passion  for 
war.  Although  the  Vaccine  was  applauded  by 
every  school  of  medicine  of  France,  ih  lofty 
indigenous  phrases ;  yet  the  idea  of  antdhi-* 
tating  a  lucrative  disease  was  not  universally 
pleasing  to  the  faculty.  There  issued  from 
that  c(Mnmunity  more  murmurings,  calumnies^ 
fmd  falsehoods,  than  were  sufficient  to  prevent' 
the  French  physicians  setting  up  a  claim  of  su- 
perior disinterestedness  to  the  English.  Nor 
was  there  at  first  any  direct  check  given  to  this' 
opposition  by  Buonaparte,  who  still  indulged 
the  people  with  a  slight  semblance  of  free- 
dom :  besides,  the  support  given  to  the  Vaccine 
was  more  ostentatious  than  costly.  The  original 
vaccine  station  at  Paris  was  founded  by  Citizen 
La  Rochefoucault  Liancourt*;  and  a  committee 


*  Recueil  P6riodique  de  la  Soci^te  Medicale  ^  Parif. 
1801.  Les  Essais  et  les  Histoires  de  I'lntroduction  de  la 
Vaccine  en  France.  Par  les  Docteurs  Colon,  Moreuxj  et 
Fournier,  &c. 
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of  iardent  medical  citizens  were  appointed  to  su- 
perintend the  practice.  But  this  establishment 
was  at  first  supported  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions alone ;  a  species  of  funds  peculiarly  preca- 
rious in  France.  For,  though  several  of  the 
pFtnces  and  ministers  placed  their  names  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  yet,  notwithstanding  this  ex- ' 
ample,  the  subscribers  in  ten  yeiars  only  amount- 
ed to  110  persons*.  Among  the  favourers  of 
Vaccination  was  Lucien  Buonaparte,  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  who,  after  having  consilhed  the 
School  of  Medicine,  adopted  some  measures  for 
difiusing  the  Vaccine  through  France.  The  Pre-  ' 
feet  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  also  declaired 
himself  the  friend  of  the  new  practice,  and  esta- 
blished a  vaccine  hospital,  where  a  medical 
committee  transacted  business.  But  these  efforts 
were  secretly  undermined,  variolous  inoculation 
was  practised,  and  the  Small  Pox  cherished: 
some  practitioners  considering  it  as  their  lawful, 
inalienable  inheritance.  In  the  year  1802  they 
reaped  a  plentiful  harvest ;  for  that  disease 
raged  through  France,  destroying  a  vast  num- 
ber of  people.  This  devastation  had  probably 
little  influence  on  the  lower  orders,  but  it  called 
forth  the  energies    of  Government.      Buona- 


*  Collection  des  Bulletins  sur  la  Vaccine,  publics  par 
le  Comit^  Central  6tabli  prds  de  Son  £xc.  le  Ministre  de 
Plnt^rieur.     A  Paris,  de  I'lmp.  Boyale.  1814. 
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parte's  schemes  demanded  an  nnbonnded  popu- 
lation^ and  he  was  not  of  a  temper  to  permit 
individuals^  for  their  emolument,  to  lessen  his 
military  resources. 

Accordingly,  in  1803,  a  Report  containing 
decisive  proofs  of  the  utility  of  Vaccination  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  medical  committee. 
On  which  Mr.  Chaptal,  then  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  was  commanded  to  employ  the  power 
and   authority  of   Government  to  extend  the 
practice.    In  the  spring  of  1804  he  founded  a 
society  of  the  public  functionaries  united  with 
men  of  letters  and  physicians,  under  the  title  of 
The  Central  Committee  of  the  Vaccine,  and  in^ 
structions  were  given  to  institute  similar  ohu* 
mittees  in  every  department.     Vehement  re- 
ports were  then  circulated  by  the  various  medi- 
cal committees ;  the  Moniteur  and  other  pub- 
lic papers  resounded  with  the  sentiments  of  Go^ 
vemment^  urging  the  nation  strenuously  to  em- 
ploy Vaccination ;  and  the  magistrates  and  the 
clergy  became  immediately  active  in  this  great 
object*.      By  these    measures  all  opposition 
was  soon  quashed ;  for  the  shadow  of  repub- 


♦  Biblioth.  Britanniq.  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts,  torn.  ix. 
M6m.  de  I'Instit.  Nation.  &c.  Sciences  Mathem.  et  Fbys. 
torn.  V.  R6sultat8  de  PInoculation  de  la  Vaccine,  par  le 
Citoyen  Valentin  Nancy.  1810. 
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Mcanism  had  then  vaaisbed^  and  mne  durst  (^ 
pose  the  d^lared  will  oS  the}r  despot.  Even 
the  Small  Pox  felt  his  power:  it  gntdually  d^ 
cUqed  throughout  France ;  and  in  1809  tba 
deaths  by  that  malady  at  Paris  bad  sunk  to 
213  in  the  year.  Napoleon  was,  howeyer^  di^h 
satisfied  at  so  sloir  a  progress.  He  wanted  ipen^ 
and  knew  that  to  preserve  them  at  a  trifling  ex-p 
pense  was  ec(Mioiny;  he  therefore  resolyed  tq 
put  an  end  to  that  difficulty  which  impeded  th^ 
completion  of  his  work.  And^  on  the  10th 
of  May  l^lOy  there  issued  from  the  office  of 
the  Minister  pf  the  Interior  a  fulminating  Re-^ 
port  from  the  Central  Committee.  The  repubr 
Kcan  phraseology  had  been  superseded  by  ano^ 
ther,  equally  remote  from  simplicity,  but  con- 
formable to  Imperial; Gallic  pomp.  It  was  sig-» 
nified^  that  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King 
had  seen  from  the  various  Reports  of  the  Central 
Committee^  that  the  preservati(m  and  increase 
of  his  vaift  empire  was  immediately  connected 
with  the  geaeral  propagation  of  the  Vaccine. 
In  consequence.  His  Majesty^  wishing  to  give 
a  signal  mark  of  his  paternal  solicitude  for  his 
subjects,.,  had  granted  to  His  Exieellency  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  an  annual  special 
credit  destined,  to  provide  for  the  expenses  ne- 
cessary for  extending  the  new  practice,  and  for 
formiog  cpllei^tions  of  vaccine  lymph  in  twenty- 

.  ■  s  a 
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four  of  the  principal  cities  trf  the  etnfpire*.  Andf 
His  Majesty  haid  also,  from  benevbletice,  ap- 
pointed annual  prizes,  as  powerful  inc^ntiv^s  to 
an  emulation  for  extending  the  Vaccine,  e^d  to 
give  a  general  impulse  to  banish  that  scotirge* 
the  Small  Pox,  from  his  territories. 

It  soon  became  evident,-  that  the  voice  of 
reason,  the  eulo^es  of  learned  societies,  the 
^ertions  of  the  benevolent,  the  recommenda-? 
tions  of  the  church  and  staite,  and  even  the 
Commands  of  an  emperor,  were  less  effective, 
than  the  judicious  application  of  a  little  money  f 
for  the  Small  Pox  from  this  period  diminished  so 
quickly,  that  in  1815,  when  Napoleon  had  fled 
Ipom  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  English  and 
Prussian  troops  garrisoned  Paris,  few  traces  of 
the  Small  Pox  could  be  discovered,  and  not  a 
patient  was  found  in  the  hospital  wai^  appro- 
priated for  that  disease  "f*. 

In  Switzerland  the  commencement  of  Vao. 
cination  was  most  inauspidods  ;  for  at  Geneva 
twenty  children  were  vaccinated  in  succession 
from  ^  source  produced  by  threads  imbued  with 
a  spurious  fluid  sent  from  Vienna.  The- arms 
inflamed  violently  the  first  day,  and  fevet  occur- 


*  Among  these  were  included  Brussels,  Florence,  Parma, 
andTurin.  v  .     :,  -   :j 

f  Sketches  of  the  medical  Schools  at  Paris.    Bjr'J'otlQ 
Cross,  Surgeon.  London,  1615. 
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red  on  the  steond ;  from<  which  time  the  symp*' 
tpms  declioed.  Although  Dr.  Odier*,  the  at-f 
%^nd\]|g  |)hy$ician,  hftd  never  seen  the  Vaccine,^ 
IXQ  perc0ived  that  these  i  effects  were  dissimilar 
t;^  Dr.  Jeimer!s  description.  He  therefore  pru-^ 
d^ntjiy.  wrote  an  account  of  the  occurrences,  and^ 
r^ue$ted  from  j  him  ra :  supply  of  pure  lymph. 
J^nei*  i^Ued^  thatitfaose  children  had  certiwnly 
ni>t  )>een  ;infectc^  with  tbe  genuine  Vaccine,  and 
there&re  continued  susceptible  of  contracting 
t^,Sni#U  I^ox.  This  crimen  was  too  fatally 
verified :  for  three  of  them,  whose  parents  had 
c)l>sol|]tely  refused  to.  consent  to  tibicir  being  re- 
vapcipated,  died  of  the  casual  Small  Pox. 

The  citizens  of  Geneva  have  long  been  dis« 
tinguisbed  fof  their  love  of  literature ;  and  even 
th^  ,coi»wonalty  have  .a  superior  education  to 
that  >of:;. most  other  fcities.  Dr.  Odier,  there- 
/orci  aft^r  explaining  the  cause  of  these  dis- 
as|;er8,  readily  induced  many  of  the  enlight- 
eoed/i  inhabitants  to  assent  to  make  trial  of  the 
lymph  sent  from  England.  Complete  success 
attepded  the  second  experiments;  and  the 
faculty  of  Geqeva  unanimously  approving  of 
the  nt^w  practice,  offered  to  vaccinate,  gratui- 

*  M6moire  sur  I'lnoqulation  de  la  Vaccine,  P^r  Dr. 
Odier  ^  Geneva.  Btbliothdque  Britanhique  k  Geneva.  1800* 
Un  Traits  historique  et  practical  sur  riaoculatioa  de  In 
yaccii»e«    Par  Dr.  Moreau.  Paris,  IBQO^ 
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tcmsly  all  tvk)se  dmumstatices  did  Mt  cfnalde 
them  to  recompense  medical  attendance.  The 
dei^  of  th^tcity^  who  am  remarkably  (Stekipt 
fit)tai  prejudices^  undartoek  to  adin^^k^aHipAf- 
pents,  on  ][»^enting  their  cMldreto  ibr  hkptism 
tb  have  tbem  vaccinated  aim.  FtotOtGmtf^ 
the  .Vaccine  was  «oon  transmitted  td  tAttMttlM 
s^dBeme^  and  wiibbDnt  ehthnyiaito,'  c#  thfeee^ 
gem^y  of  Govemsient^  6tit  imidy  by  the  jndl^ 
eious  and  virtuous  d«spo(3itkttiS  of  ihe  ^eopte, 
VaodAatioti  was  gradually  extended  Ih^ottg^  ^U 
file  Cantons. 

In  proceeding  to  I'si^ix,  wh^re>  aftet  6blSdd 
darkness^  letters  £r8t  reviv^ed,  ^some  despttMkAoy 
is  felt  on  observing  the  vicissitudes  experienced^ 
erven  by  knowledge.  When  the  barbarians  of  the 
North  massacred  the  ifistttieted,  dofiiramed  thi 
libraries,  and  dashed  to  pieecds  the^^ntoductkmi 
cf  art^  the  ii^erthrow^  lityratare  wasii^lattu:«d 
ctmsequence.  But  when  thb  arts  and  soiencei 
iffiEfre  cfsUtblished  atid  ito^rishkig,  it  eotildiKA 
faave  beeli  i^pprehendedi  that  without  vieleiK^e^ 
Ml  the  midst  of  :scbool9,  aeademies^  and  utlivtir^ 
%ities^  they  should  decay.  Yet  such  dectenskm 
occurred  in  Italy^  both  after  the  AuguMaa  and 
Medicean  ages.  3till  some  sparks  of  geniusigt 
the  reminiscences  of  ancient  glory^  occasionally 
break  out ;  and  the  benumbiiig  influence  of 
pa|ial  superstition  is  less  observable  in  Lom*^ 
bardy,  than  in  the  more  southern  states.  :  ^ 
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was  in  the  year  1800,  that  Professor  Sacco,  of 
Milan,  became  the  apostle  of  the  Vaccine  in 
Italy.  He  in  truth  investigated  the  subject 
more  fully  than  any  English,  German,  or  French 
physician ;  and  found  that  the  Vaccine  was  in- 
digenous among  the  cows  in  Lombardy,  and  in 
Smtzerland.  At  first  he  questioned  the  notion 
that  this  malady  originated  from  equine  virus ; 
but^  in  a  subsequent  publication  *,  he  retracted 
this  objection,  aud  stated,  that  one  of  his  servants 
had  contracted  from  a  horse  ulcers  of  a  singular 
appearance  on  his  hand ;  the  matter  of  which  h6 
used  for  inoculation,  and  produced  the  true  Vac- 
cine,"  both  on  cows  and  children.  Strong  mea- 
-sures  were  adopted  by  the  Milanese  govern- 
ment for  extending  the  Vaccine ;  proclamations 
were  read  from  every  pulpit ;  Vaccination  was 
practised  in  every  church ;  and  the  clergy  gave 
Buch  effectual  aid,  that  the  Professor  and  his  as- 
sociates in  three  years  vaccinated  70,000  per- 
sons, and  extinguished  the  Small  Pox  in  Lom- 
bardy. 

Ffaiiosophical  innovations  are  seldom  relished 
at  Rome ;  and  it  was  impossible  that  the  Vac- 
cine could  be  attended  to  there,  when  groaning 
under  the  insulting   lash  of   France.     Rome, 


*  Trattato  di  Vaccinazioni,  con  Observazieni  sul  Giavardo 
e  Vajuolo  Pecorino  del  Dottore  Luigi  Sacco,  &c.  Milano, 
1809, 
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degenerated  Rome^  had  neither  dared  to  offend^ 
nor  ventured  to  resist,  yet  was  seized  by  a 
French  detachment.  The  uni'esisting  Pontiff 
was  thrown  into  prison ;  cardinal^,  nobles,  and 
merchants,  were  plundered ;  and  the  people 
were  forced  into  the  service  of  their  enemies. 
From  museums  every  curious  rarity  of  nature  was 
snatched  away ;  and  palaces  and  churches  were 
gtript  of  every  transcendent  work^  and  fragment 
of  art,  which  was  portable.  The  ancient  Ro^ 
mans  had  often  gazed  proudly  at  the  spoils  of 
conquered  nations  proceeding  in  triumphal  pro- 
cession to  the  capitol;  aiid  their  descendants 
have  seen  with  oblique  eyes  Ipng  trains  of ,  war 
gons  Ipaded  with  tl<pir  si]ver,  gold,  jewels,  vases, 
pictures,  and  statues,  moving  along  the  Fla^ 
minian  way  to  be  transported  over  the  Alps,  to 
^dorn  the  palace  of  their  ^laster•  At  a  time 
wben  th^  courtesy  of  civilized  nations  towards 
th?  vanquished  was  disregarded  by  the  spoiler ; 
and  when  Rome,  Florence,  and  Naples  were 
enduring  this  last  mortification,  the  evils  froppt 
the  Small  Pox  were  little  thought  of.  But  Sicily 
was  preserved  from  similar  rapine,  and  acquired 
the  Vaccine,  through  the  intervention  of  the  se^. 
In  the  year  1800,  when  a  British  fleet  and 
army  were  counteracting  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean the  boundless  ambition  of  France,  two 
eccentric  doctors  set  out  thither  upon  a  vaccine 
adventure.  Joseph  Marshall  and  John  Wdker 
had,  it  is  said,  procured  medical  diplomas  frpnv 
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the  indulgent  university  of  Iieyden ;  and^  being 
low  in  fame  and  pockety  made  application  to 
Dr.  Jenner,  and  obtained  his  sanction  for  a 
veiy  useful  project.  By  an  application  to  the 
Admiralty,  he  got  them  a  passage  in  a  frigate, 
and  they  proceeded  to  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and 
Malta,  teaching  and  practising  Vaccination  :  a 
more  excellent  work  has  rarely  been  performed  by 
humbler  instruments !  Marshall,  however,  was 
not  deficient  in  address ;  and  as  Loi'd  Keith,  the 
Admiral,  had  learned  from  home  the  good  eflfects 
of  the  Vaccine,  he  permitted  a  trial  to  be  made, 
^t  may  be  easily  conceived  that  this  proposal 
was  at  first  little  relished  by  seamen,  a  class  of 
men  peculiarly  inconsiderate  of  futurity.  But 
as  Walker,  one  of  the  travelling  preachers,  had 
a  strange  appearance,  uncouth  manners,  homely 
language,  and  unintelligible  arguments,  he  made 
many  converts  in  the  fleet.  The  land  forces 
were  then  commanded  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercrom*- 
bie,  who  was  steering  his  glorious,  but  unre* 
traced  course,  to  Alexandria.  His  strong  sense 
led  him  to  encourage  Vaccination,  which  extin- 
guished the  Small  Pox  in  that  gallant  army; 
too  small  to  admit  of  diminution,  when  advan- 
cing to  expel  the  French,  who,  with  superior 
numbers,  occupied  Egypt. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1801,  Dr.  Mar- 
shall appeared  at  Palermo,  which  had  become 
the  constrained  residence  of  the  person  who 
w^s  then  only  titular  sovereign  of  Naples,  and 
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he  instructed  the  coiirt  phjrsician  and  snr^eon 
m  the  practice  of  Vaccination.  Bnt  they  neg- 
lected, and  soon  lost,  the  lymph ;  for  iEscu- 
fopius,  together  with  the  Muses,  have  long 
fled  from  Sicily ;  and  since  their  departure,  even 
Ceres  languishes.  An  insipid  listlessness  now 
pervades  this  island,  once  renowned  for  fertility, 
poetry,  and  martial  ardour.  The  ^shepherds  no 
more  contend  in  song ;  and  the  cavaleros,  for- 
getful of  chivalry,  instead  of  rushing  to  arms, 
when  menaced  with,  subjection  by  rnpaciotis 
enewies,  indulged  during  the  heat  of  the  day 
hi  drowsy  repose ;  and  in  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing, serenaded  with  tinkling  guitars  their  in- 
flammable mistresses.  Happily  for  both,  a  Bri-* 
tish  army  arrived  to  do  their  work,  who  drove 
back  the  invaders  into  the  sea^  And,  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  same  energ^c  spirit  animated  the 
jmedical  department,  the  Vaccine  was  resusci- 
tated, and  spread  by  the  British  through  Sicily, 
Malta,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  that  the  fortunate 
people  whom  they  'had  rescued  from  conquest, 
inight  also  be  preserved  from  the  Smallpox. 

At  the  discovery  of  the  Vaccine,  Spain  was 
governed  by  one  of  the  three  daughters  of  the 
illustrious  Maria  Theresa.  In  appreciating  their 
'  characters,  the  Emperor  Joseph  was  certmnly 
not  blinded  by  fraternal  partiality ;  for  he  one 
day  remarked,  "  J'ai  trois  sopurs  :  la  Reine  de 
'*^  la  France  est  la  moinsfotle,  jugez  des  autres  " 
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They  were  all  married  in  the  pride  of  youth  and 
beauty  to  kings ;  all  snatched  from  their  hus- 
bands' hands  the  reins  of  government^  and 
wantonly  drove  the  chariots  of  the  state ;  and  all 
l>ecame  memorable  examples  of  the  superior 
rigour  of  destiny  to  those  in  eminent  stationi^. 
The  Queen  of  Spain  was  betrayed  and  imprison- 
ed by  an  ally ;  the  Queen  of  Naples  was  de- 
|K>sed  and  banished  by  her  son ;  and  the  Queen 
t>f  France  was  executed  on  a  scaffold  1%*  her 
subjects.  The  crafty  idly  wko  dethroned  a  con- 
fiding queen  was  Napcdeon ;  although,  to  satisfy 
bis  augmenting  demands^  and  to  purchase  Wa 
forbearance,  she  transmitted  over  the  Pyrennees 
the  ingots  and  jewels  wafted  from  Mexico  and 
Peru,  and  even  braved  the  navy  of  England, 

During  this  humiliating  vassalage,  but  h^ 
i(H^  she  had  been  by  stratagems  enticed  into  his 
net,  a  Latin  translation  of  Jenner's  worics  was 
sent  to  Madrid.  Several  French  books  on  the 
same  subject  followed  ;  and  the  Vaccine  was  fa* 
vourably  received  and  encouraged  by  the  Go- 
vernment, beyond  what  could  have  been  then 
looked  for.  Vaccination  also  was  gradually  in- 
troduced into  Cadiz,  Seville,  Barcelona,  and 
the  principal  cities  of  Spain ;  and  an  enterprise 
was  at  length  set  on  foot  for  extending  the 
Vaccine,  which  surpassed  all  that  had  been  done 
by  the  most  energetic  European  sovereigns.  The 
merit  is  chiefly  due  to  Dr.  Francisco  Xavier 


Balmis^  Physician  tO;  I^is  Catholic  Majesty,  a 
man  of  learning  and  talents,  who,  by  pereevering 
i$olicit^tions  at  court,  obtained  a  commission  for 
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propagating  the  Vaccine  in  the  Spanish  Amer 
l^ican  and  Asiatic  domains ;  and,  to  defray  this 
expense,  he  obtained .  thp  rare-  and  profitable 
permission  of  freighti^ng  a  ship  with  a  variety*  of 
goods,  and  of  trading  at  every  port  he  ;touched. 

On.  the .30th  of  November  1803,  he  conif- 
in^n^i^d  bis  voyage  from  Corunna,  accomr 
jp^w^d  by  a  numl^  of  medical  gentleija^n  with 
.iEp}bordinate  commissions^  Two^and^tw^ty 
Ibealdiy  cl^ldren  were  .ta)ien  on  board,  that  the 
Vaccine  might  be  continued  in  the  most  active 
-8t9.t^  by  succefisive  vacpinatiang ;  and,  perhaps, 
no  ship  was  ever  freighted  with  so  precious  a 
cargo.  Baknis  first  pointed  his  fortunate  course 
to  the  Canary  Islands;  where  he  vaccinated  a 
number  of  children,  a^nd  left  instructions  for  peiy 
petuating  the  practice^  He  next  proceeded  to 
Porto  Bico  and  the  Cajraccas»  leaving  at  both  a 
preventive  for  one  of  those  poisons  which  three 
centuries  before  bad  been  carried  thither  by  the 
Spaniards.  At  the  Caraccas.  the  medical 
pfficers  divided,  for  the  better  accomplishing  the 
object  of  their  mission.  Don  Fr^cis  Salvaqi 
was  despatched  to  the  south,  aqid  was  ship- 
wrecked at  the  mouth  of  the  river  de  la  Mag-^ 
dalena ;  the.  children  and  all  aboard,  however^ 
got  safe  ^^bore,  and  reached  Ca^th^en^.    A^t^r 


establishing  Vaccination  there^  Salram  crossed 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  carrying  the  Vaccine  to 
the  south-west  coast  of  America,  and  he  diffused 
it  among  the  interior  provinces,  and  to  Lima^ 
Chili,  and  as  far  as  Charcas.      In  the  mean 
time,  Balmis,  the  director,  sailed  to  the  Ha- 
vannah,  and  thence  to  Yucatan.    At  this  place 
the  medical  gentlemen  divided  again  ;  Professor 
Francis  Pastor  proceeded  by  land  to  Villaher- 
mosa  in  the  province  of  Tobasco,  propagating  the 
Vaccine  through  the  district  of  Cividad  Real  de 
Chiapa,  and   onwards  to  Guatimala.     While 
Balmis  sailed  to  Vera  Cruz,  then  traversed  the 
Vice-royalty  of  New  Spain,  and  the  Interior  Pro- 
vinces, and  returned  to  Mexico,  the  point  of  re- 
union with  Professor  Pastor.    During  the  whole 
of  these  extended  peregrinations,  the  Vaccine  was 
planted  in  every  province ;  councils  were  insti- 
tuted in  the  capital  cities;   professional  men 
were  charged  with  the  preservation  of  the  sacred 
deposit,  and  made  responsible  to  the  king.   The 
director  next  prepared  to  convey  the  blessed 
Ijrmpb  to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Asia.    For 
which  purpose  he  crossed  the  continent,  and 
travelled  to  Acapulco  on  the  western  shore  of 
America.     He  then  embarked  with  six*and- 
twenty  children,  to  secure  by  successive  Vacci- 
nations, the  preservation  of  the  lymph  in    a 
vojrage  across  the  Pacific  Ocean.    His  arrival  at 
the  Philippine  Isles  was  hailed  with  transports. 
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\uiS  power  to  extend  the  Vaocwe  to  the  Airlbest 
foasi  of  Asia.  The  Archipelago  of  the  Visayan 
islands  was  then  at  war  with  Spain ;  but  Balm^ 
was  a  true  disciple  of  Hippocrates,  and  in  dis-» 
tributing  the  Vaccine,  as  in  every  other  exertion 
of  his  medical  functions,  he  considered  the  ene^ 
mies  and  friends  of  his  country,  equally  as  men» 
Having  at  length  reached  the  extremity  of  that 
^empire  in  which  it  is  boasted  the  sun  never  sets, 
he  shaped  his  course  to  Macao ;  and  established 
jthe  Vaccine  both  there  and  at  Canton. 

In  returning  to  £urope,  Balmis  touched  at 
St.  Helena;  where^  to  his  great  surprise,  he 
learned  that  the  Vaccine  had  been  poi^tively 
rejected  by  the  English  settlers.  But  this  Spa- 
nish physician,  by  relating  his  success^  overcame 
their  prejudices  against  the  discovery  made  by 
.  their  own  countryman,  and  then  returned  to 
Spain. 

,  Two  year»  were  nobly  spent  by  this  e3tcdlcnt 
man,  in  putting  a  vaccine '  girdle  round  the 
^lobe ;  and  it  is  an  additionid  pleasure  td  have 
learnt,  that^  by  trading  during  his  drpumndvigar- 
tion,  he  acquired  an  easy  fintune.  'He  now 
ei^oys  at  Madrid  the  distinction  h^  has  merited, 
and  patronises  the  diSwion  of  Vaeciliation 
througkthePeninsula.     .    --    -   -  ' 

:     The  freedom  thatneigfis  in  the  UNrrBD  States 
of  North  AnfEmcA,  is  incompatibie  with  unani- 
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mity ;  consequently^  the  Vacdae  had  to  Btrogght 
there  with  a  long  and  violent  opposition,  whk^ 
was  not  much  allayed  by  the  exertions  ci  the 
President  Mn  Jefferso%  who  patronised    the 
new  practice :  yet  by  degrees  it  spread>  and  was 
introduced  even  among  the  Indian  tribesv  It  wail 
in  the  year  1799^  that  this  important  beneit  was 
conveyed  to  the  United  States  from  Great  Britai«« 
Indeed,  except  the  produce  of  the  soil,  what  that 
is  valuable,  has  that  nation  not  received  from  this  2 
Certainly  thdr  arts,  literature,  laws^  religioD, 
the  model  of  their  politic^  establishments,  and 
even  their  love  of  liberty.    Yet,  when  Britain 
was  hard  pressed  by  Napdepn,  who  by  furiooa 
and  successful  enterprise  had  foreed  the  Emtn 
pean  nations  into  a  league   against  her,  the 
United  States  submitted  to  the  threats   and 
depredations  of  the  tyrant^  and  joined  thcar 
forces  to  enslave  their  parent  country,  the  reir 
storer   and  last  shelter  of  liberty  in  Europe. 
American  diplomatists  have  exerted  much  pofi-i 
tical  subtlety  to  apologise  for  combining  in  this 
^liscreated    scheme,  which  would  have  been 
scorned  and  opposed  by  the  virtuous  WashingtosL 
But  let  England  forget  this,  and  rejcuce  in 
being  able  to  add  the  Vaccine  to  the  other 
benefits  conferred  upon  the  Americans.     And 
may  our  physicians  continue  to  instruct  them  to 
cure  and  prevent  t\kQ  diseases  of  their  country ; 

• 

may  our  poets  soften  and  delight  them ;  imd^ 


abov^  all,  may  our  philosophers  improve  thefr 
dispositions  ;  and  perhaps  in  a  future  age,  their 
animosity  will  cease,  and  there  will  spring  up 
in  that  country  some  filial  gratitude. 

Although  commerce  was  the  natural  vehicle 
for  the  transmission  of  the  Vaccine  to  distant 
countries,  yet  it  was  carried  otherwise  to  Per- 
sia, an  inland  kingdom,  hardly  accessible  to 
the  trade  of  England.  The  opportunity  of 
effecting  this,  proceeded  from  the  most  chime- 
rical of  all  Napoleon's  projects.  It  had  floated 
in  his  brain,  that,  after  the  expected  con- 
quest of  Russia,  he  could  march  an  army  in  the 
steps  of  Alexander,  through  Persia  to  the  Indui^ 
and  subjugate  the  whole  of  Hindostan.  In  pre- 
paration for  this  intent,  and  previous  to  his 
march  to  Moscow,  intriguing  emissaries  were 
despatched  to  delude  the  Persian  monarch.  But 
to  discover  to  him  his  danger,  and  to  inspirit 
him  to  oppose  the  passage  of  a  French  army, 
Sir  Gore  Ouseley  was  sent  in  the  character  of  a 
British  Ambassador.  The  National  Vaccine 
£stablishment  seized  this  occasion  of  transmit-^ 
ting  vaccine  lymph  to  Persia,  with  full  instruc- 
tions in  the  method  of  employing  it  *.  And  the 
Ambassador,  soon  after  his  arrival,  despatched 
lettei*s,  signifying  that  the  sons  and  daughters 


*  Report  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment   t6 
iParlianjent  for  1814. 
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of  the  Prince  Royal,  and  upwards  of  fourteen 
hundred  Persians,  had  been  vaccinated,  and  that 
the  practice  was  augmenting  in  Tehran,  the 
capital  of  the  kingd<Hii* 

Africa  remains,  and  probably  must  long 
remmo,  in  a  great  measure  deprived  of  the  pre-* 
ventive  of  Small  Pox.  The  settlers  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  at  Sierra  Leone,  are  indeed 
happily  regulated  and  protected  by  British  laws 
and  sciences.  But  the  natives  of  this  unbroken 
continent  still  continue  either  in  a  wild  state  of 
lawless  ferocity,  or  .enslaved  and  hardened^ by 
barbarous  despotism.  Thence  their  uncult^re4^ 
undeveloped  mental  faculties,  are  only  a  Uttle 
superior  to  those  of  the  animals  which  range  the 
deserts. 
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CHAP,  xitit 

*        THE   PRACTICE  OP'  VACGlKA^tON,   ANO  <«HB. 

CONCLUSION/  -    " 

,    •  •  ■  *  ■  • 

Ttifi  facility  of  performing  Vacciuatiop^-  «aid 
the  iosual  exemption  from  mischance^  are^^t 
to  encourage  neglect.  Bnt'no  stirg^ooi: 'how*- 
erer  hurried  with  business,  ought  to  fbk-get^l^t 
an  oversight,  app»rendy  .trivial^  lAayr  possibly 
^ost  his  patient  his  sight  or  Kfe.  .  Let  aU^'^^ere- 
fore,  rather  err  in  excess  of  innocent  piiecaixtions^ 
than  in  the  slightest  omission.  ... 

The  instructions  of  the  National  Vaccine 
Establishment  of  London  were  founded  upon 
the  experience  of  many,  and  improved  by 
successive  observations :  they  were  drawn  up 
after  much  consideration;  and  precautions 
inculcated,  respecting  those  incidents  which 
were  remarked  to  precede  failures.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  precepts  is  the  reason  for  compre- 
hending them  in  the  practice  about  to  be  recom-* 
mended. 

The  first  consideration  is,  the  time  to  be 
chosen  for  Vaccination.  The  exquisite  irrita- 
bility of  a  new-born  infant,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  its  organization  being  perfect,  are  sufficient 
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fAiotivel  Ibr  usually  ddemng  the  operation  uutil. 
tjbrte /iv^eekfi  after  biirttu  Jf  tbe  infant  is  then  ip 
healthy  the.  sooner  H  is  performed  the  better^. 
The  pi^ence  of  an  acute  or  dangerous  disease 
is!  4ibmafa»\y  a  sttong  o))j^tioK  tQ  vaqcinating  7 
but  slight  complaints  without  fever,  tran* 
sienk  irregularities  of  the  bowels,  and  fits  of 
fretfiilness  -fifom  indigestion,  or  teething,  form; 
DO  obstacle  -to  tlie  operatipn.  Children  affected 
with  the  eriiBta  lactea  and  herpetic  eruptions 
sometiniescannot  be  infected  with' the  Vaccine: 
tod  when  they  are,  the  infection  has  been  isusrr 
pected  sometimes  to  proceed  irregqlarly^  Yet 
the  trial  may  be  made,  for  the  operation  n/efver 
augments  these  eruptions ;  and  should  it  faily  it 
ought  to  be  repeated  after  tb^  [eruptions  are 
cured.  But  when  the  Small  Pox  infection  is  at 
hand,  this  superlative  danger  overwhelms,  all 
-other  considerations;  and  every  human  being 
ffusceptible  of  the  poison,  without  exception, 
ahould  instantly  be  vaccinated.     No  scruples 

.  respecting  iniGEmcy,  old  age,  or  diseases,  should 
induce  us  to  delay  for  a  moment :  for  nothing 

.can  be  put  in  competition  with  the  risk  of  the 

.  variolous  infection*  So  mild  indeed  is  the  Vac- 
cine, that  it  does  not  perceptibly  augment  the 
peril  of  other  diseases.  For  instances  have 
occurred,  in  which,  during  the  progress  of  the 
Vacdne,  the   Scarlet  Fever  or  >  Measles  have 

I  broken  out;  which  :pi-oceeded  with  the  usual 
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symptoms;  only  the  vacoine  vei^es'viiiflained: 
mbi'e^  and  became  purulent;  the  skin  being' 
stimulated  by  two  morbid  pMsons^  at  oikce&: 
And  when  the  Small  Pox  breaks  out  during  the 
Vaccine^  the  variolous  disease  is  ^generally  mtti^ 
gated. 

Lymph  for  Vaccination  should  only  be*  taken 
from  a  vesicle  perfectly  regular ;  which  is  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  following  description.    A 
small  red   spot  is  formed,  sometimes  on  the 
second^  but  ottener  on  the  third  day  after  Vacci- 
nation.   It  is  slightly  elevatedy  andy  4f  examined 
with  a  lens^  a  red  efflorescence  is  percieived. 
lliis  little  tumour  enlarges,  and  on  or  before  the 
sixth  day  a  small  vesicle  is  formed^  whose  rega- 
larly  rounded  edge  is  elevated^  and  the  centre 
slightly  depressed.     It  is  at  first  of  a  pink 
colour^  which  changes  4;o  a  pearly  tint,  slightly 
tinged  with  blue,  the  centre  being*  rather  darker 
than  the  surrounding  parts.     The  vesicle  h 
hard  to  the  touch,  and  cellular  $  the  cells  Me 
filled  with  transparent  lymph.    On  the  iseventh^ 
eighth^or  ninth  day,  the  base  appeai^^u^rcmtided 
with  'Biii  inflamed  ring,  which  spreads  tapldly^ 
Sf^  kf  one  or  two  days  becomes  a  florid  areola 
of  an  inch,  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  more,  in  dia- 
meter. — .    ^ 

The  vesicle  is  then  at  the  height ;  the  areola 
is  hard  and  tumefied;  and  continues  for  oi^e, 
two>  three,  or  four  days:  as  it  fades,  it'<rfifcen 
forms  one  or  two  concentric  circles.    When  the 
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▼eskSfe  declines,  tlie  centre  first  dai'kens,  and  the 
whole  gradually  changes  into  a  hard  smooth 
ctmi  ot  a  dark  mahogany  dblour^  This  crasf 
drbps^  off  spontaneously  in  the  course  of  the 
third  week^  leaving  a^  superficial  cicatrix  slightly 
indented  by  the  cells  of  the  vesicle.  The  com<^ 
mencement  of  the  vesicle  is  seldom  earlier^  but 
often  later,  than  has  been  described*  The  viruis 
has  sometimes  lain  inactive  for  one  or  two 
weeks ;  but  if  the  subsequent  stages  are  conso^ 
nant  to  the  above  description,  tbe  vesicle  is  i# 
be  considered  r^lilar  J 

Ttie  inflammatioii'  of  the  Vacdne  is  phlegmon 
kotlsi  -aeotiei  and  of  the  genus  named  by  John 
Hffiiter^' the  adbesi^re  inflammation ;  and,  when 
f«iguiats  aev^ripMseB  ii)^^  the  suppurative  stage; 
<-'  ^nieiiecretlon  which  takes  place  is  a  trans^ 
pareirt  liqmd;*^  and*^  small  quantity*  of  coago^- 
labia  e3tudadon.  By  the  latter;  the  centre  (tf  th$ 
Vesicle,  where  the  original  puncture  was  made> 
atfh^fes  to  the  cutis  linderneath:  and  the  inte* 
tioi^  t^hlllbr  structure  ^f  the  vesicle  is  formed 
by  the  same  medium.  After  the  vesicle  is  en^ 
ciit^led  by  its  areola,  the  lymph  acquires^  i 
fnidddy  serous  cplour^  without  deviatiog  ibAo 
ipnndency^  and  gradually*  thickens  and  de^ 
feibcates. 

It  is  usually  found  that  the  lymph  is  Idsain* 
f ectious  after  the.  foi*mation  of  the  areola^  than 
before:  bat -mtoy  trials  have  provedji  that  th^ 
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rc^lar  Vacein^  may  be  exeite(l  J9^^  hKDt^ 
tipn  Qfatky  period,  provided  tfae.t9e^laha4'il^ 
tlier  beed  opened;  Bor  its  .f^ti)3i«8>  di^rbod  i 
aAd  thejsaineeii^t  may  be  prodttped  ^eurby, A 
y&cdlie  crust '  dissolved  ia  water*/  .JTbe^^eiforej 
:ivbile  the  vesicle  is  utiiiijui:*d  and  pUoBe^:  ii| 
its  due  coarse,  the  lytapk  perbwftly  pwssrves  it? 
gpedfic  quafity ;  but  should  iti  be  i^tcited,:  aod 
aay  undue  inflattuBation  exdtekl^  neilderiiig  ib4 
secretion  purulent,  this  is  to  be  ooMidei^  a9 
Vitiated  and  unfit  for  i»^,  .  .  m  >  v  •  j::.*f 
If  surgeons  could  find.i^  OGi^taiit.stt^oessioit 
4f;  subjects,  ptirei.lymph,  in  its  eajfly  Mid  Itiost 
Adtive  sttAe  should  alwil.ys  be  employed  ^  mi4 
iVaccination  performed  by  tnmaft&ning  Che  team^ 
parent  liqiud  direo%  iW»m  ari|i  t^^ 
obtain  .the  lymph,  the  margki^of^i^okiis  to 
be  Very>deticately.  punctarbd  i^  i6ii0^  of.slnw 
places;  after  a  few  moidiaits^.lhtbjfyttpb^^iXt 
^es  in  pellucid  drops,  bnd  ft  IHHeiSviia:]^ 
taken  up  ou  the  point  of.  a  lancet}  a«d  iPlVOr 
Uuced  slantingly  4nto  the  diiqof  the%a|3fl|i>itii^ 
the  eiiticle,  until'  it  touches  the  cmtis^  ^  *  It  «ho^ldi 
J>&  retitined  there  for  a  few  seoonds,  Mid  igtin^ly 
oftiove^,  that  the^  lymph  may  > descend  'tfrh4b« 
Attorn  ;of  the  pnnctui^e*  If  4  drop^  ^rf^^likMii^l 
oozes  out^  lest  this  should  have  washed-  'ftf  tbe 
lyinph,  it  should  bd  wipdd  ww%  o^d^a  Uttlertaore 
lQnApb.again  inCroduoedvThiaiOpetaatiMift  isuaualiy 
l>feif0rmed  with  a  cpmtaoalancet;  «biit  one  .wlllfiAit 


pQtl>.^&ttCpe^  ra»(herbeliter.    Tlie  jGLuted  needle 

s^  wprw.hifitroiOi^qt  df^wa^.!^  .J^nt,  what- 
evi^  instrom^Kdiift  eniplpy^jli.  if  thf^pp^ration  ii| 
pe]foPinecl(9dimdy^  an4  it|ie.  slightest  portion  of 
yaccine  iymph  is  left  in;  contact  witjii  ,^hQ/  living 
ibf^  ikmvf^Y  ^^  Lancets  wbos§  points  ara 
weU  coated  with  drisd:  lymphs  succeed  nearly 
equally  w^\,  provided  they  haye  not  been  kept 
oniurc  than  two  days.  Beyond  that,  time  tb^ 
-)sympb.ta;japtto  rust  the  lan^cet^  and  the  oper^r 
Haa  to  £mL  When  pointed  q^iUs  or  .bits  qf 
ivnryi  -Me  iwsH  .and.  i'epeqjtedly  inoistened  .wifc|i 
lynidb,  tibey  pjrepecK^  the  (virtues  of  the  Vapci^ 
4Qr/ac  long  ti^e.  They  are  more  certpm,.  liowu 
«-e!Viti^Til»he  jBdoreiireQeQt ;  buti  wheft  wr^t  -in  lint, 
mtd  sftcmfedfrom  .air^  heait,  and  moisture>  thi^ 
.lMiveriiQi9«|iines  eopti^^ efficacious forseveipi^ 
«(oiithil*  •  ;[1a xisiiig .'these  ppwts  the  9peratijQi»  is 
•i»<te.^ediiQu« ;  .apd  iif  the  subject  is  an  irritabi|e 

4AiW,ia<-gQpd,dteftlL;of  impatiewp  is  often  e3«- 
{prmileiQl.  W(^  it  is  ar^^t^ite^  first,  to.  introduce 
ikhe  JUuMet  under  the.  cuticle,  raiding  the  supef- 
ifides  x>£ihi9  cutis; ,  .The  .Uood,  if  apy  ooses  ou^, 
ns  to  he  ^iped  away,  and  the  vaccine  point  is 
:theqt  io  be .  introduced  into  the  puncture,  and 
Hhel^fAiitlfmoiif^  about  for  above  half  a  miput^. 
ilii  jeittelraTf ing  it,  the  flat  surface  should  he 
4*  •  '■  "^  .'  .    T  4  ■ 

•'•■•-»  •  V        •*     *    •  ...  ...» 
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pressed  a^inst  the  t^tis,  that  the  dissolved 
lymph  may  fee  left  in  the  wound;  a'nd  the  point 
shoiild  also  be  wiped  upon  the  pnisiottire. 

Surgeons  who  are  ^ar^icss,  or  urtio  lack  de»» 
terity^  are  often  foiled  in  their  attempts  to  vac- 
cinate with  these  points ;  atid  frequently  charge 
tiiasi  with  the  feult/  On  these  occasions  the 
jpolnts^  not  having  a  fair  trial,  are  eeldom  able  to 
prove  their  innocence.  Once,  however,  a  country 
imtctitldner  had  thrice  obtained  charges  of  dried 
lyhiph  from  the  National  Vaccine  Establish- 
iiient>  to  vaccinate  the  child  of  a  neighbouring^ 
flquire.  When  they  all  felled,  he  swore  thatthe 
points  were  good  for  nothing,  and  had  cerw 
tmnly  been  prepared  by  some  negligent  block- 
headv  The  squire,  who  Was  a  quiet  observing 
man,  took  a  pinch  of  snufT  and  said  nothings; 
but  he  privately  put  aside  one  of  tfale  points  out 
'of  the  last  packet.  As  scon  as  the  surgeoto  ww 
"g^ne^  he  took  out  a  lancet  which  be'kept  ift  fak 
pocket-book  for  emergencies,  and  resoIved^  to 
ti^  to  vaccinate  his  child  himself  with '  the  se- 
creted- point.'  The  squiiK  impUcitly  Ibllowed 
the  piltited  rules,  and  carefully  avoided  the 
method  he  had  seen  to  tbi\;  and  in  due  time 

• 

the  part  inflamed.  Being  ignorant  of  what 
•  ought  to  ft>Ift>\^; '  he  seni  again  ^  the  sm'geoii, 
to  whom  he  owned  bis  having  made^a  bmigling 
attempt  at  Vaccination ;  and  that  heiHsbed  fdjr 
bis  opinioa  upon  the  consequence*    While  bd 
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was  speaking,  the  practitioner^  maintiujied  r « 
supercilious,  unconcerned  air;    but > when, thb 
arm  was  displayed,  be  started,  and  the  crimson 
areola  was  reflected  on  his  countenance.  >  r  <.    i 
There  are-  several .  other,  methods  in  use  for 
.preserving^Taccine  Ij^mpb.  i : ;  A  drop  is  sometime 
inclosed  between  two  bits  of  square  glass :  or  k 
,iBiB|)r 4)6. 'deposited  la  af  small  camty,  holbwed 
0ut:of.the;ieentre  of  a  piece  of  ground  gl^Sfs  and 
corened  accurately  iwith  b  flat ^piece^ ofi  tte  mapue 
size. :  Lymph  desiccated  ^  on  glasisL  is  brought  to 
:a  proper  state!  for  iose^  by  mixing  it  tip:  with  ft 
partible  of  cold  water  by  the.poii;^t  of  a  lancet. 
.    .  Vaccine  crusts  also,  wfaeii  powdered  -and  tri- 
turated with,  cold  water,  are  often  efficaciotii^: 
but  it  is  advisable;  that  the  puncture  cthould  be 
larger,  or  rather  that  a  very  small  fuperficifi 
X  incisioa:  diould  b&  made^  andafter  ithe  bteeding 
iha»  ceased^  .;Bb|itfdani2Q'  .of  diijnopytsoHitibfi 
.  ^oiild  I  be  /  inserted.: -HQmsis  ham  ^hemf  traM- 
.  partod  to  the  tropical  ciMmates^  apdrk^  |6r 
m0oy  motttbs,  wiitbout  Noting  -their,  ^i^opertiep. 
Xngenious  nlethods-  have  -  also  been  :  deiSscid^  f9P 
attracting  the  tyippb*:iiilo  small  ^apfflavy^  gliete 
tubes,  and  sealing  them /henttetieaUy.'  i  By  this 
nkeansihe.  lymph  hi^  been  found  liquid,'^  and 
effidteioiiSi  rtiltier .  being 'transported  across  the 
Atlantic.t..^.'  .•>;  •.  .:;v    ..  "■       -f     ■  *  •.?  ■ 

'    Th^se  arie  the  chief  methods  in  use.  for  *pvt^ 
wrving  lymph ;  and  as  all  occasionally  succeed^ 
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jeadb  'iiai»  its'  paiiiisehn>;;  «nd<  as  ^ail/ifcvquent^ 
dTdlt^  jeadk  hto  its  enenkies;,'  Bnt- twhatefi«C'jiiieanB 
itten  rargeab  employ  to  extcito  ttte^^^infeetioa^ .  jt 
behoves 'him  to  liratch  this  fvo^remiafitbefresieios: 
if)tfafCBe!are!]«s^tdar;  thte>s|ieGifiePi^  of 

yrevfauting  the*  BdialltPpK^  ialimyirrein^ 

'^  The^  ctetstira  cifupffoperihrttsiatcoQfibiiviwjb^^ 
idoiie^ljfmtditehcsald  iie)iakeii^  iiJanciMii&deoatinn 
j€qtttU;^trmporti^itf.*witU  i«he 'ttst  ^ofi^pro- 
<rie#^g>itl  :¥tei.experiei*eediaaldidii«TOn 
v*gee>hs^  hme'  SDnietimesl  peeoeivcld  aitendepoy  in 
v^sidesitd')  degenerate  <i0  seyeistl  ^ways;  aapi 
-itbtith^  lylpnphof  these  degeneuated  vesicles 
rpriidwcts^  otfacar»  either  irf  a  similar,  kmd,  }&r 
3ii^]b&h>^watb>fa0tbek^  fixnttl  t^  idiatactei*  ibf  Ahe 

:mv  Thu&;r.lin'  '»di6^  tWftL;infldifatnatfio«<  is^  >tdo 
r^hty  tH€f  viestdte^toa^qsmatt^  «^^  Itetr 

-fMrrtfe^tm^sooni  «l^arebla,4M)aiicery4sbititt{«cM9 
'^fBnti^y  iahdr>  the  mw^k  beeonids  ^nt^  dp' im- 
•fiehrepliiQ^e;i%Iti  otiteilsy  the  yevemse  iB  tbeo^M: 
^d  ifiAaifamatidn  dsipremftturb^  it  tkaemto^^^iiMk, 

l^ht  i  vand.Bnish  4^  db  '«mbeiuikdoiiiied^'Sca(b^ 
(4tti  ufettivH  <Diit«hese>tQboiiBfoii8;«b0  m4Mc  which 

ib  k^,  is  bM  tbeitdlgli^i'^peiAdal^^^^i^^ 
impression  of  the  true  Vaccine;  bat ^^nrliitie, 
^l^nli%;  su-Mg-isiaHK^  lEMatrin^;  like^^  pro* 


?■. 
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m^ny  of)  tbose  oasm)  wii^r^  tbeSmtiiUlPcKK  !(p^ 
0ufTeA :  al^  J  Vsiwip^UHii  1 1  wd  the  <}]|iplepa04 
W€ttb<mr  lMMiri9r<de$;l9isid  witili  img/dr^  tha^niibe^ 

Jtb^  ^ifv^yr^m.^i^y  :«>«e  «^>  the  tkae^  yjQUd  a 
fitrong  distinpt:j}«ar  rewi^i^ii.   ,i  .    lr>av> 

'  Irr^g^lw  ori>9puiriou8;ve«lele»,  of^  jhf,,aJI>ove 

^Small  Pc^i,  Qr,|UQbiiDp(sirf«et,Qn«;;  and  W:  tbej^. 
are  nevertheless  infectious^:  thei  miachiei^  tresultr 
Ing  from . .  theoir  ba^  aomet^qpt^ :  been  actensive* 
UUi  occurrence  iof/thli(s  sonr  to<^  placer  at; 
^Geneva  and  at  f^ylon^^qpooi  tlie/]«litrodiiQti0ii 
jof  Y^inatioB^.as  has  been  x^Uifi,  ;  Tbe^^atnie 
corcwnatwipi^:  bappen«4^  at^  itdto  iabm^;^^  M- 
Miffiu^  :a«d>rfle^^  Aefrow  vrera  ktst.  '^ifiitf- 
iaiapte9:  of  a.  9iMilwr  ]ua4  iniglijk  be  giiren  in Dtis 
jeoimti*y ;  wd  i|Vk>  of  ififoop^  BMpdton^  accid^«t9^ 
<«rhfre  a  nmnbi^  ^  peni^M'^ia  particular  <iiih 
UncbBj  bad.baen  yaccinatad)a«air  the  same  pedod, 
jfXLyoi  wbMA  afterwards  ooQtm^ed  a  mdt^gatiftd 

:  ;.:;In  fine^.the  occaskmal di^praaration  of  the 
feacoina  ve&iclQ  i^  an  adittitt£4vfiEi6ti  amoiig  tkfe 
fs^eni^M^ ;  and  whenever  it.  oocurSf  the  llompb 
from  that  defecAjUre.  .gourde  ;o^lft  no  kni^^ 
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^  empleyed ;  but  changed  for  another,  where 
the  vesicles  have  continued  regular;  It  has  not 
hitherto  been  r^qmsite  to  I'ecur  io  the  CHriginal 
«oarce  of  the  irffection  on  the  tedt»  of  cow$ ;  as 
the pui^e  vaccine  continues,  afte^paissing  through 
a  series  of  human  bodies  for  eighteen  jem^i  to 
produce  exactly  the  «ame  effects  as  at  fiiist. 

Two  causes  have  been  assignckl  for  the  Occa- 
sional degeneration  of  the  Vaccine. 

One  is,'  tliat  the  lymph  was  corrupted  by 
keeping :  and  the  other,  that  (iie  secretion  had 
become  impure,  from  some  dhitempered  actioH 
in  particular  children 4 

With  regard  to  the  corruption  of  lymph,  when 
i^arelessly  or  too  long  kept,  it  is  generally  foyind 
^that  such  lymph  i6  effete,  and  produces  no  effect 
whatever:  but  should  it  excite  some' irritation 
and  even  suppuration,  the  matter  iiB  not  likely  to 
be  infectious.  It  therefore  seems  tnoM  ^roM))^ 
that  the  principal  and  perhaps  thb  soto  amm^ 
the  irregular  Vaccine,  i^  impure  lymph^  procee):^ 
ing  from  the  vesicles  being  irritated  by  aiCk^ 
dental  violence>6r  thdr  action  disturbed  by^omfe 
distemper  in  certain  children.  Cutaneous^  dii^ 
orders  are  those  which  are  chiefly  suspectod- of 
altering  the  specific  pr(^>erties  c$  the  Vaccine  : 
'hvity  instead  of  verifyhig  this  by  a^^teries  of^rect 
liB^pej^ments,  f  have  always  shunned  vaccitiaitin|^ 
^ft'om .  dcbbtful  cVediolea^  or>  tiikhedthy  childrtfd. 
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This  speculative  point  may  in  time^  by  fortuitotis 
events^  be  fully  asCai:ained :  but  the  practical 
surgeon,  mrfao  is  employed  to  use  the  most  effi- 
cient meani?  for  preserving  those  confided  to  his 
oare  from  the  Small  Pox,  can  only  perform  his 
duty  well,  by  vaccinating  with  the  lymph  of  a 
vesicle  correctly  regular. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  operation 
itself. 

For  some  years  after  the  introduction  of 
Vaccination,  the  ordinary  practice  was  to  make 
only  one  puncture :  and  when  the  surgeon  or 
others  wanted  vaccine  lymph,  the  siiagl^  vesicle 
was  punctured  without  besitdtion^  and  often 
drained  repeatedly  during  its  progrei^,  of  the 
vaccine  fluid;  But  it  was  not  lonjg  before  it 
was  observed,  that  a  few  of  the  vaccinated  sub-^ 
sequently  contracted  the  Small  Pox,  though  in  k 
mild  degree.  This  raised  a  susptdbn  in  the 
profession,  that  in  some  peculiar  habits  the  Vac- 
cine might  act  locally,  without  effecting  that 
ehange  upon  the  constitution  which  was  wanted. 

This  apprehension  excited  the  early  solicit* 
tude  of  that  most  intelligent  surgeon  John  Peai> 
son*,  who  remarked,  that  "  since  the  Vaccine 


c  • 


*  Oo  Vaccine  Inoculatioo»  by  Robert  Willan,  ^.D. 
F.  R.  S.  &c.  Vide  Appendix,  p.  lii.  General  Observa- 
tions, &d'  by  John  Pearson,  F.  R.S.  Esq.  Sur^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
Lock  Hospital,  &c  1805. 
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'^  {ira(iticed{'but  Ettle  disDitfep  of  the  constitu^ 
^*  ticfoy  and  is:  not  attended  by^ate'^raf>ti(tti  oo/ 
^any  part  of  the  boify/  except  that  to'  wl^ch' 
the  uifectious  fluid  is  appKed^  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  have'  tome  leriterion^  by 
^^  which  we  eould  be  asjsfored  that '  the  vacbi* 
'^  nated  person  has  undeigone  thkt  hiexpHcable 
^^  change  which  secured  him  agaixist  the  Staall 
''  Pox. 

**  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1801,  I  as- 
^^  certained,  that  if  a  second  inoculati^i  with 
^vaccine  flnid  be  perlbrnied  on  tlie  sixth 'or 
^^  seventh  day  alter  the  first,  a  pustule  will  arise^ 
^^  which  proceeds  in  the  usual  :  manner,  until 
!5the>effiorei;M3ence  appears  rourid  the  pustule 
*^  produced  b^  the  'firstinoculatibn ; '  and  ttet,  ms 
^^  soon  as  this  takes  place,  the  second  pustule 
'^  b^ns  to  &tde,  Mfd  two  or  three  days  after^- 
^^^  wards^^sappears  altogether.  On  mentioning 
^^  this  as  a  test  of  the  specific  action  of  vwicine 
^^  fluid  on  the  constitution,  it  was '  suggested, 
'^  t^at  a  proposal  of  tUs  kind  might  diminish 
•^<  the  cpnfidencie  of  the  public  in  the  newWocu- 
-^  lalion^  I  acquiesced  in  the  objection,  and  did 
'^^  not  attempt  to  introduce  this  new  mode  of 

*^  practice."  „.. 

. ,  The  forbearance  of  Mr.  Pearson  at  that  cri- 
tical  period  was  much  approved  of  By  Du  Jen- 
ner ;  s^nd  it  wa^  remarked  m  a  tract  w^ten  by 


. ,'.  i   ,'^\,  .  ;.;i  J/'  II  'A'. 
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Dr;  ¥tBset*y:thsAMv. iftonbn^ >Slike  a  tmf  phi- 
^^  lanthropistj  was  unwilling  to  offer  any.Hopedi^ 
^Iment  toitlie.  progress: o£  so  benafiGial it  disco* 

•  {It  isi  MAgolar,  thati  ^^  the.. same  year/ Mr. 
Brycerf'5>  a  ise&^ectaUe  siiirge(Hi  ...ajt  £diabut;ghy 
also  made  experiments. fibwdar  to  those  juadieiby 
Mn  Ptorson.  Each  .were  unquestionaiily  iode- 
]|iendent  of  the  other ;;  and  Mr.  Bryce  published 
his.  in  the  year  1803,  conceiving,  that  they 
would  convey  useftil  information. 
^  .iThis  .gentleman^^iadeed,. Jtried.ithe  vefl»ct.of 
peraccination:  duiing  every  :p0nod>.of  the  piXH 
gresa  o£  a^^aqcine  vesicle.  .He^noljiced^  that, 
frfaen^tiie  first  operaticm  >  succeeded^,  the  inflam-' 
mfltionr  excited  ^  by  theijsecond  >waa  accelerated ; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  primary  vesicle  acquiredthe 
ai«ol%  ithe  second^  however,  small  it  ^ight  be, 
also  adioired  a  tpnoportiaaaL  areola,  and  ^  both 
defflccated  together. 

w  Mr.  Bryce,  Jike  Mr.  Pearson,  observed  (that 
thiis  peculiarity  o£  the  sec9nd  vesicle  jK*oceeded 
from  the  influence  of  the  first;  and  he  concluded 
that  it  might  be  lelied upon  as  assure,  test  of 
ihewooastitutioii  being^pvoperly  ]iifluQncedfi;and 
secured  from  the  Small  Pox  in  future. 


■  null  f  I        1 1 II  ^,   «» 


*  Observations  on  Vaccine  Inoculationi-  By  Heilry 
•Phwfer,  M.  b.  Ac.  1805.  t-  ^5.  '     '.  ''  ''' ' 

f  Praiet2e«^€)bi6nf«tiomon^lTiocu)i»tieikW^G^«P6g^ 
Sec.  By  James  Bryce,  F.R.  S.  Edin.  &c.  &c.  1802. 
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Upon  this  opinum  he  founded  a  peculiar 
practice. 

He  advised  that  only  one  original  vesicle 
should  be  excited  ;  and  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day^ 
this  was  directed  to  be  punctured^  and  the  pa- 
tient to  be  revaccinated  on  a  fresh  place  with 
a.:  little  of  his  own  lymph. 

If  the  first  vesicle  should  then  proceed  regvb^ 
larly  to  the  termination,  and  should  the  second 
be  accelerated,  acquire  an  areola,  and  desiccate 
at  the  same  time  with  the  first,  the  Vaccination 
was  to  be  considei'ed  complete.  But  should  tbesa 
events  not  follow,  it  was  recommended  to  re"* 
peat  the  operation  until  the  proper  test  was  ob- 
tained ;  or  until  the  surgeon  was  satisfied,  that 
the  constitution  resisted  the  further  action  of  the 
Vaccine. 

This  plan  was  admired  for  its  subtlety ;  and 
when  our  acquaintance  with  the.  Vaccine  was 
new,  it  appeared  both  refined  and  solid.  But 
further  experience  has  taught  us,  that,  by  this 
method  of  operating,  there  is  great  risk  of  imi- 
perfect  Vaccination. 

Mr.  Bunning,  of  Plymouth  *",  first  pubUcly 
announced  the  danger  of  trusting  to  a  single 


♦  Further  Observations  on  the  Practlc6  of  Vacoiiiatibn. 
3y  &  Dunning.  Plymouth  Dock,  1805. 

Sii^  Richard  Croft,  of  London,  entertatkied  a  similar  opi^ 
Btioq^v^d  wged  itin  practice,  but  never  published. 
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vesicle^  which  had  been  punctured  or  ruptured^ 
and  drained  of  its  lymph.  Such  an  occurrence,' 
in  his  opinion,  often  prevented  con!iplete  Vacci-* 
nation,  and  left  the  patient,  ^^  if  originally  of  a 
^^  high  variolous  susceptilHlity/*  still  liable  to 
be  infected  with  the  Small  Pox. 

The  prudence  of  the  warning  given  by  thi$ 
viery  judicious  surgeon  has  been  fully  confirmed ' 
since,  though,  when  announced,  it  was  little 
regarded ;  for,  the  notion  of  complete  and  in^ 
complete,  or  perfect  and  imperfect  Vaccination^' 
was  generally  considered  as  chimerical.  ThSs^' 
however,  was  orig^ally  the  doctrine  of  Dr. 
Jenner,  and  multiplied  facts  have  proved  that  itr 
is  well-founded. 

The  analogy  between  the  Small  Fbx  and  the 
Vaccine  has  been  shown  to  be  close  in  every 
other  point ;  and  even  in  this  there  appears  to 
be  a  coinddence. 

Dr.  George  Fordyce  was  a  distinguished 
teacher  <tf  medicine,  and  a  close  observer  of  the 
phenomena  of  diseases.  He  entertained  an 
opinion,  deduced  from  a  number  of  experiments 
made  fifty  years  ago*,  that  the  Small  Pox,became 
more  severe,  and  the  constitution  was  more  vio- 


*  Transactionf  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Me* 
dical  and  Chirurgical  Knowledge.  London^  1793.  Obser^ 
rations  on  the  Small  Fox,  by  Qeorge  Fordyce,  M.  D. 
F.&& 
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Itmdj   9thcUd^  whfm   imuJrtiw   iMi  paw 
fcrmcdby  iei«ral,aadbydMpfwart»ci^  daa 
Wbaitwas  done  bj  a  ng^  sapofidid 
«(r  tlie  knoeL    And,  ai  tlie  daager  #f  » 
i(|tadk  of  Ibaall  Vasi  warn  ihnyB  immmtB^  he 
adfised the  adopCioB of  the iatternode. 

The  a^eriflieoti^  together  witik  thetsosdn- 
wm  diawD  fay  the  ^Useefma^  and  aabiaflnd- 
■dad  of  George  Foi^ee^upoa  Hm  pndioe  of. 
iooddatiOB,  eorrespoad  pce«isdj  ni^  fticts  ob- 
yiLd^  and  dedoctk»B  made,  iwpeetnug  Vaeei-. 
nataoD.    But  astfaegre^.daBsar^mnocdatioii 
ia  the  excUh^  a  viraleat  attari^  aad  the  oaly 
9ri(  in  VaodaatioB  is  the  ecnMmng  too.-^^ht 
an  eflfect^  the  practice  in  the  lattcToiq^  to  be 
the  reverse  of  that  wfaidi  Fordyee'  oopaeeDed 
in  the  former  operation. 
r  I  In   Vacdnation,    the   governing    ^mci|iie 
which  ought  always  to  influence  the  Mrgeoii;  is 
lo  infect  his  patient  most  thofoigUgr.aritii'  the 
virus.    JUttLe  is  to  be  feared  frmn^  any"  exoesB  of 
the  vaociae  fever;  but  an  imperfect  constita* 
tional  infection  may  produce  a  fahni  iseouifyy 
and  diminish  or  i^wtrate  ^  benefit  ^^^9^^^ 
from  the  operation*  .      ^,   ^,:.- 

Bnt  in  this  business,  as  in  others,  tb§  best 
practice  was,  perhaps,  found  out  more  by  chance 
than  by  reason.  For^  in  cotisequence  of  the, 
immense  demand  made  upon  the  National  Vac-* 
cine  Establishment  for  lymph,  it  became  raqai"* 
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site  to  excite  on  eack  patient  ^a  number  of  ve- 
8jidle£;  and  the  tsaecess^  which. has  followed  is 
a(  decisive  motive  for^adopting  that  practice. 

.  As  a  general  rule/ it  maybe  advisable  to 
make  two  puhcture&m  each  arm :  and  when  this 
is  properly  done,  three  vesicles^  at  l^twill  eom- 
monty  arise,  and  if  fimr  are  excited j  it  is  never 
to  be  rqsfretted.    . 

:  ;  If  jQikly  two  vesicles  arise>  neitlier  should  be' 
opened  or. :  distuii>ed ;  and  if  the  Vaccine  pro«^ ' 
ceMsjregularly  to  the  end,  the  Vaccination  may 
be  considered  complete. 

t. '  When  three  or  more  vesicles  have  been  ex- 
cited, lymph  may  be  taken  from  this  subject.  But : 
it  is  prudent  always  to  leave  two  complete  ve- 
sicles to  pass  throngh  their  course  untouched. 

Should  an  infant  be  so  remarkably  feebH 
that  ■  any  apprehension  is  entertained  from  the 
inflammation  of  four  vesicles,  the  rule  may  be 
modified  at  the  discretion  of  the  surgeon ;  for 
the  prudent  will  not  only  avoid  the  perils  pro- 
ceeding from  negligence  and  cdd  indifference, 
but  also  :d9Chelv  the  practice  of  a  most  zealous 
dkarg^wa&n  M  theMe^ifaodist  persuasion  whom  I 
once  saw  operate 

•  -'ThiB'xmrfhy  man  grasped  his  lancet  firmly, 
but  not  alter  itfaeTashida  of  sui^eoinsi  He  con- 
tints^  5^'alteiitatdy  taking  lymph  from  one 
i]^ttt,;:iiiiarfikig  :it  into  iiVDther,  and  expound* 
iogSus  ddctrine.  '>fAiSnoifateDit'S  ^^lause  occurring 
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in  bis  discourse,  I  sdzed  the  Opportunity,  aiid, 
to   istop  a  work  of   supervaceination,  asked, 
"  How  many  puncturies  he  deemed  necessary  }** 
He  proceeded  with  fluency,  ^^  So  innocent  is 
the  lymph,  so  transitory  its  workings,  and  8<k 
lasting  its  effect,  that  be  assured  you  cannot^ 
pour  too  much  into  the  flesh.^     In  pronouiw 
cing  these  words,  he  impressed  the  epithets  oq^ 
his  heai'^rs  with  an  elevation  of  the  voice,  and 
on  the  child  with  a  depression  of  the  lancet^ 
who  shrieked  at  each  gesticulation.     Yet  tfae^ 
mother,  who  would  have  been  infuriate,  had 
a  surgeon  extorted  such  screams,  looked  quite 
placidly    at    her    revered   pastor;    being   in- 
wardly convinced,  that  all  the  pains  taken  a»d 
given  by  him,  would  in  some  mysterious  way 
do  good  to  her  suckling.    As  surgeons  cannot 
expect  to  meet  with  the  same  indulgence,  they 
are  recommended  to  be  more  merciful  in  th^* 
mode  of  operating. 

In  attending  to  the  progress  of  the  yesicles^ 
an  accurate  observer  will  remark  some  differ* 
eace  in  every  individual  case ;  but  if  the  specifie 
marks  of  the  Vaccine  continue  to  the  ead.  all 
lesser  variations  are  unimportant. 

Thus  the  infection  sometimes  lies  dormant 
for  several  days  before  the  inflammation  com-* 
mences ;  some  of  the  vettclea  in  the  same  peiw. 
son  are  later  or  smaHer  than  others,  y^  fiU 
terminate  nearly  at  the  same  period*       !ni0, 
vesicles  vary  in  size  aodturgescency :  when  revf 
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turgid,  the  cuticle  is  apt  to  J^eld,  and  some  of  1 
the  lymph  to  escape.      The  appearance  of  the 
areola  is  also  very  various.    In  some  cases  it 
does  not  exceed  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the 
colour  is  a  light  red,  which  fades  away  the  se- 
coud  day.     In  others  the  colour  is  bright  crira- 
son,  which  extends  nearly  the  whole  length  of  1 
the  arm,  and  continues  for  several  days.    And  I 
the   crusts  are    sometimes   brown,    and   drop  | 
off  in  a  fortnight ;  while  on  other  occasions  the^ 
beconie  almost  black,  and  adhere  till  near  thft 
fourth  week.     These  varieties  in  the  regulaJr 
vesicle  seem  to  depend  upon  the  temperament  of 
the  patient,  or  upon  his  state  of  health,  and  do 
not  impede  the  specific  property  of  the  Vac- 
cine. 

But  when  only  one  vesiclehas  been  excited,  al-' 
though  a  regular  one;  or  when  more  have  arisen, 
if  they  have  all  been  opened,  ruptured,  or  injured 
by  violence,  it  is  imprudent  to  confide  in  them : 
and  should  the  vesicles  be  ail  remarkably  small, 
with  very  little  fluid  for  absorption,  and  desic- 
cate earlier  than  the  full  period ;  or  should  no 
areola,  or  an  imperfect  one,  be  formed,  doubts 
should  be  entertained  of  the  constitution  being 
thoroughly  affected.  And  lastly,  should  the  in- 
flammation take  place  with  unusual  rapidity, 
and  the  vesicles  assume  tlic  appearance  of  a 
tetter,  or  acquire  indented  edges,  become  conical 
and  purulent,  and  termiaate  ather  with  yellow 
V  3 


amber-cbloured  scsbs,  jo^m  uloetetioiiy  )^  dis* 
eqse  U  thea  to  he.  considered^  asMrc^lar  4^r 
spurious^  and  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
upon  it*  .     / 

The  treatment^  which  in  othei:  medical  cases 
19  the  chief  consideffatioD^  is  in  th&  reg:ular  Vac- 
cine the  least;  as  the  sole  intention  is^  that  the 
infection    should   complete  its   speciic  effect. 
Hie  yesicl^  are  .therefore  to  be^permitted  to 
rise  spontaneously  to  then*  full  state:  of  tur- 
gescenqy ;  and  no  check  should  be  given  by  re- 
frigerants .to  the  inflammatioii,  absorptibny  -or 
desiccation.    Ndther  should  stimulants  be  em* 
ployed^  which  might  over^excite  or.  change  the 
fffyper  action.  All  interfeirence  being  un^t^  there 
only  remains  that  which  is  often  the  last  rmSmo 
ment  of  medical,  practice^.. to  do  nothings*.  In 
many  cases,  however^  the.  pressing  ^cit¥(de  of 
•mc4;hers  compels  the  vaccinator  to  disorder,  re* 
peatedly  the  tender  bowels  of  infants,  by  purging 
off  their  wholesome  aliments:  for  it  is  impossible 
to  purge  any  injurious  relics  jof  the  Vaccine.   Yet 
in  some  very  rare  exqepii&nst  ^  slight  deviation 
from  th^  n^ative  treatment  is  admissible.    The 
local    inflainmatkm  ill    a   peculiarly  irritable 
habit,  (it  jErom  accidental  injury,  might  become 
«9CcesfsiTe:  and  the  sjrmptoms  of  fever,  might 
postfbly  run  high.    Should  these  occurrences 
happen,  they   ought   certainly  to  be   reme- 
died..  Theafi^cfttion  of  cold  wa^r,  or  water 
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witb  a  little  vinegar,  or  aeetite  of  lead,  may 
be  uised  to  restrain  the  inflammation.  Warm 
applications  and  poultices  (^  every  kind,  by  hin*^ 
dering  the  scabbing,  are  usually  injurious.  Even 
ointments,  for  the  same  reason,  are  apt  to  do 
harm  in  the  early  stage  t  but  should  an  ulcer 
form,  they  are  sometimes  of  use  to  heal  it  up. 

Aa  a  simple  puneture  with  a  clean  instil- 
ment has  in  some  distempei^  habits  induced 
an  alarming  erjrsipelasy  such  a  circuftistance 
may  happen,  -and  has  followed  a  puncture  from 
a  vaccinated  lancet.  When  this  occurs,  the  rc^- 
-ttiedies,  both  local  and  constitutional,  willde^ 
^n^  up^n  the  symptoms,  and  <iught  to  be  con^ 
•fofif^aaible  to  the  treatment  of  erysipelatous  ih^ 
4amiid(liti0n,  when  arising  from  other  caai^e^. 

The  symptomatic  fever  of  thd  regular  Vac-^ 
bine  very^eldom  exxi^eds  the  due  bounds;  but  ilf 
it  should)  as  it  is  usually  of  the  inflammatory 
kind,  it  may  be  mitigated  by  aperient  medi- 
cines t  ^ot.  if 'the  symptoms  should  mark  an 
oi^>o0ite  "disposition,  the  remedies  ought  to  be 
adapted  to  thevindicationsv  It  can  hardly  b)i 
requimte^to^dwell  upon  the  treatment  of  contin*^ 
gencies  that  are  barely-possible;  but  a  much 
inore  .important  consideration  is,  what  measure 
ought  to  the  {$tH*sftted,*  when  there  is  reason  td 
suspect  that  the  Veiccine  m^y  not  have  excited 
the  requisite  effect  upon  the  constitution.  Upon 
the  least  suspicion  of  this,  it  was  recommended 
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by  Dr.  Jonner  to  revaccinate;  and  when  thfe 
is  done  eflfectually,  it  gives  the  fullest  security 
against  the  future  invasion  of  Small  Pox.  Fo^ 
no  example^  perhaps^  can  be  quoted  of  a  person 
who  had  been  properly  tested^  having  afterwards 
contracted  that  disease. 

When  the  irregularity  of  the  vaccine  veiHcles 
Appears  to  be  caused  by  any  indisposition  iu  the 
patient,  it  is  advisable  to  postpptie  the  test 
until  the  complaint  is  cured.  But  otherwise  it 
maybe  employed  without  del^^y;  and,  as  the 
risk  in  revaccinating  is  even  less  than  in  the  &c9t 
operation,  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  same  effir 
cient  manner,  with  recent  lymph,  if  it  can  be 
procured,  and  with  two  punctures  in  each  arm* 
Some  of  the  effects  which  follow  testing  are  uqr 
expected.  In  persons  on  whom  th6  primary 
Vaccination  had  either  failed  altogether,  or  ha4 
not  acted  fully  upon  the  constitution,  the  test 
may  be  expected  to  excite  regular  vesicles  19 
the  usual  form.  But  where  the  original  opera^ 
tion  had  been  efficacious,  instead  of  yacciiie 
vesicles,  the  test  OQly  raises  up  a  devious  uk^ 
flammation,  which  varies  in  extent  and  duratioa 
in  different  individuals.  It  is  singular  that  tI4$. 
inflammation  usually  commences  sooner,  and 
for  two  or  three  days  is  more  violent,  than.  ip. 
primary  Vaccination,  But  this  tumult  gene^ 
rally  subsides,  and  vanishes  after  the  third  or 
fpurtli  day.  In  other  instances  it  ^dvances^  j 
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^minntive  vesicle,  or  pustule,  with  sometimes  a 
Httle  areola,  forms :  which  commonly  desiccates 
before  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,    ITiese  appear- 
Imces  indicate  that  the  original  Vaccination  had 
prevented  the  specific  effects  of  the  second,  and 
would  likewise  prevent  the  Small  Pox.    The  ef- 
fects of  the  test  in  Isoiri^  rare  cases,  so  nearly 
resemble  vaccine  vesicles,   as  to  raise  doubts 
whether  the  primary  Vaccination  had  been  ef- 
fectual or  not ;  and  the  more  so,  as  some  few 
perisons  are  susceptible  of  the  Vaccine  twice. 
Besides,  when  it  has  been  irregular  or  interrupt- 
ed, the  constitution  has  sometimes  appeared  to 
have  been  partially  protected.    In  such  cases 
the  testing  may  have  been  useful.    Should  no 
visible  inflammation  be  excited  by  the  test,  it  is 
unsatisfiEu^tory,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  re- 
peated.   And  if  it  again  fails,  a  trial  ought 
to  be  made  at  a  future  period,  whei^  the  habit 
6f  body  may  be  in  a  different  state. 

The  above  instructions  are  few  in  number, 
tod  easily  followed  by  whoever  has  the  slightest 
tincture  of  medical  knowledge ;  yet  their  ob- 
servance is  of  more  real  utility  than  any  other 
point  of  practice.  And,  as  it  is  of  the  greatest 
Importance  to  multiply  Vaccinations  ;  it  is  de- 
idrable  that  as  many  persons  as  possible  should 
be  engaged  in  this  work.  Unfortunately,  they 
are  in  some  degree  limited  by  the  prQfessional 
deoofum  r^talaed  between  different  classes  of 
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inedical  men  ;  though  this  ought  always  to  be 
slighted,  when  the  public  good  is  concerned*^ 
No  delicacy  should  inhibit  pbysicianSj  and  na 
regard  should  be  paid  to  the  monopoly  of  sur«. 
geons;  but  every  medical  man,  of  whatever, 
rank,  degree,  or  order,  should  vaccinate  as. 
many  persons  as  ppssU>le.  Those  especially 
who  attend  women  in  childbed  ought  to  add  ta 
their  care  of  the  mpth^^  at  so .  interesting  a^ 
moment,  that  of  preserving  the  frujt  of  the 
womb  from  being, cut  off  by  the  only  disease 
which  it. is  in  their  power  tp. prevent.  :And 
as  the  charge  of  women  of  inferior  can(U-- 
tion  always  devolves  upon  midwives,  they  also 
ought  to  be  instructed  in  Vaccination,  which  i& 
much  easier  learnt  than  their  other  duties.  By. 
their  agency  the  rising  swarms  of  infants  might 
be  secured  from  the  Small  Pox,  and  a^  moderate 
remuneration  would  both  secure  them  as  pro- 
selytes to  the  new  doctrine,  and  render  them  to 
the  wives  of  labourei*s  and  peasants  pei-suasive  as 
well  as  loquacious  preachers.  TTie  fear  of  nais-. 
takes,  which  they  might  qommit,  ought  not  to  hiiH. 
der  their  being  engaged  in  Vaccination  v  for  these 
good  women  are  usually  selected  for  possessing^ 
superior  shre wdness..aBd  sagacity :  ,and  in  doubt^ 
fivl  cases^  they  m^ht  apply  to  tljie,  neighbouring; 
surgeon.  It  is  not  probable  ti^at  they . wquIi^ 
make  one  mistake  m  thi'ee;  or.  four  hundred 

Q»&9&i  wbic^  "^ould  fosm.aslightinconvenieoc^ 
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whea  compared  witli  the  advantage  of  securing  r 
all  the  remainder  from  the  Small ;  Pox.    With 
every  ^d,  however,  universal  Vaccination,  which 
would  •  instantly  put  an  end  to  the  Smalt  Pox,  ^ 
cannot  be  looked  for:  but  it  has  been  exempli^ 
fied  in  many  places,  that  by  a  general  encou- 
ragement of  Vaccination,  by  preventing  vario- 
lous inoculation,  and  by  confining  the  infected 
temporarily  under   municipal    restriction,   the 
Small  Pox  can   quickly  be  subdued.     In  an- 
cient Rome,   parents  possessed  the  barbarous 
power  of  inflicting  death  upon  their  children : 
British  parents  only  claim  that  of  inflicting  on 
them  a  disease,  which  kills  a  portion,  and  spreads 
an  infection  to  those  around,  that  till  lately  de- 
stroyed one  tenth  of  the  human  race.    Since  we 
have  lost  the  privilege  of  Roman  parents,  surely 
that  of  indirectly  committing  infanticide  is  not 
worth  retaining.    This  is  for  the  consideration 
of  Legislators,  who,  by  a  moderate  exertion  of 
those  powers  delegated  to  them  for  the  public 
good,  might  in  a  very  short  time  totally  extin** 
guish  the  Small  Pox.    And  when  this  shall  have 
been  effected,  not  only  the  Vaccine,  by  becom- 
ing useless,   will  be  neglected,   but  even  the 
books,  alas !  upon  the  Vaccine  will  sink  into  ob- 
livion.   Perhaps,  however,  some  fortunate  tracts 
may  be  preserved  on  the  dusty  shelves  of  curious 
libraries,   to  unfold  to  future  antiquaries  the 
horrors^  then:  hardly  credible^  of  the  vai^olous 
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pestilence^  and  to  raveal  to  lliem  the  diacoveiy 
of  JenncF ;  whose  name^  or,  in  strange  tongues, 
a  sound  imitating  his  name,  k  now  articulated 
through  the  world,  in  huts,  houses,  and  pa-» 
laces,  as  a  household  word. 


THX   EKO, 
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Ptiated  by  S.  GotiriLL^  Little  Quetn  Sireet>  LonioB. 
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